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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” AND THE 
BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


WHILE paying continuous tribute to the many fine qualities of 
the German people, of whom nothing offensive has ever been a 
said in these pages—their country house life being attractively ; 
described in this very number—we have steadily warned our : 
readers against German policy, against German statesmen and 
German diplomatists, and indeed against any German directly 
or indirectly engaged in international affairs, because according 
to the accepted creed of Real Politik, to the German patriot the 
end justifies the means. Everything is regarded as lawful which 
is calculated, to promote German interests. We have had a 
painful reminder of the soundness of our suspicions during the 
past month which should serve as a warning to British statesmen 
and financiers, who cannot be too careful in dealing with German 
statesmen and financiers, who are as plausible as they are 
treacherous. The June Number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After contained an article by Herr Arthur von Gwinner, the 
Governor of the Deutsche Bank, on the subject of the Baghdad 
Railway, of which Herr von Gwinner and the Deutsche Bank are 
the principal promoters. This article is of no particular interest 


except as additional evidence of the ardour of the German 
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Government and German finance to enlist British co-operation in 
an undertaking odious to every intelligent Turk, while as an 
investment it is so unattractive to the prudent German as 
to necessitate the tapping of more gullible communities. Herr 
von Gwinner’s special pleading is a clever combination of 
suppressio vert and suggestio falsi, which would, however, have 
passed unnoticed in this country (where there is no desire to 
finance the Baghdad Railway in order that Germany may devote 
her own resources to the construction of “ Dreadnoughts”), but 
for Herr von Gwinner’s unauthorised and unwarrantable repro- 
duction of an intimate private letter written to him six years 
ago by the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, a member of the Morgan 
firm, one of the three foreign houses participating in the Baghdad 
Railway project of 1903, which was strenuously opposed by the 
National Review. 

It is our first duty, before referring to the contents of that 
letter to protest vehemently against the outrage of which the 
late Sir Clinton Dawkins has been the victim. Not only was his 
letter to Herr von Gwinner in tone and terms obviously a private 
and confidential communication, but it was marked “private,” 
and to make assurance doubly sure—probably realising the cha- 
racter of his correspondent—Sir Clinton Dawkins emphasised its 
private character. This fact has been deliberately suppressed. 
In saying this we are conscious of making a grave charge. The 
version of Sir Clinton Dawkins’s letter published in Herr von 
Gwinner’s article in the Nineteenth Century and After ends thus: 
“It is, I think, due to you that you should know the histoire 
intime of what has passed, &c.” Sir Clinton Dawkins’s letter 
actually ended as follows: “It is, I think, due to you that you 
should know the histovre intume of what has passed, though you 
wil, of course, understand that what I tell you is confidential and 
meant for your own exclusive information.” The conclusion of 
the sentence was omitted from the reproduction, presumably 
because, had it been published, the English readers of Herr von 
Gwinner’s article would have been so indignant at such a gross 
and palpable breach of confidence that both letter and article 
would have passed unnoticed, and Herr von Gwinner’s attempt 
to make mischief among Englishmen would have failed even more 
egregiously than it has. We await Herr von Gwinner’s explana- 
tion, if he has one, of this unparalleled outrage. In reply to an 
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expression of regret from the Editor of the Nineteenth Century 
and After that certain passages in Herr von Gwinner’s article 
had been taken as reflecting on the National Review, as no such 
reflection had ever been intended, the Editor of the National 
Review wrote as follows: 


My Dear Sir,—I am much obliged for your courteous disclaimer. I had 
never supposed for a moment that you intended to make any reflections on the 
National Review in publishing the article in the current number of The 
Nineteenth Century and After on the Baghdad Railway. The sole culprit 
is the author of that article, who, with that treachery which may always 
be expected in a German with a political axe to grind, has not scrupled to 
publish the private letter of a man who is no longer here to defend himself. 
Herr von Gwinner will alone suffer from the episode, which will make foreign 
financiers more than ever reluctant to enter into “confidential” relations with 
the Deutsche Bank. 

Yours very truly, 


L. J. Maxse. 


Although we had always imagined, after the manner of editors, 
that “our” attitude had counted for something in the Baghdad 
business, it is most gratifying that it should be placed on record 
in so unexpected and conclusive a manner, on the unimpeachable 
testimony of Sir Clinton Dawkins, that the project was on the 
verge of completion, and would have been sanctioned by the 
British Government but for the agitation started by ourselves 
and the Spectator. According to Sir Clinton Dawkins’s letter 
(written on April 23, 1903), just at the psychological moment 
“there suddenly appeared a violent attack upon the suggestion 
that the British Government should pledge itself to any official 
countenance of the Baghdad scheme. The attack proceeded 
from a magazine and a newspaper which had made themselves 
conspicuous by their criticisms on the attitude of the British 
Foreign Office in the Venezuela question;” there ensued “a 
newspaper campaign which it would have been quite impossible 
to counteract or influence,” to which the Cabinet capitulated. 
Sir Clinton hazarded the suggestion that this magazine and news- 
paper, recognised as being the National Review and the Spectator, 
had been “instigated”’ by Russia. Our esteemed contemporary, 
naturally nettled by this unfounded aspersion, discussed the whole 
question forcibly and fully in its issue following the appearance of 
Herr von Gwinner’s article in the Nineteenth Century and After 
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(vide Spectator, May 25), vigorously vindicating itself and ourselves 
against the suggestion of foreign “‘ instigation.” 


Whether right or wrong, the editor of the Spectator formed the opinion that, 
though our Government ought not to oppose the Baghdad Railway in the kind 
of way Lord Palmerston opposed the Suez Canal, it ought not as a Government 
to give any official sanction or encouragement to the proposals for financing the 
project. We argued that if the Germans liked to find the money for building 
the railway and could persuade the Turks to let them do so, we ought not to 
attempt to prevent them—provided always that proper arrangements were made 
to safeguard our interests on the coasts of the Persian Gulf. Otherwise, we 
held that railway development in Turkey was no business of ours. This view 
we urged upon the public with all the force at our command, but we did so 
purely on public grounds. In a word, the line the Spectator took was its own 
line, and nobody else’s. 

Mr. Maxse, the editor and proprietor of the National Review, is well able to 
take care of himself. We should like, however, to say that we are absolutely 
certain that Mr. Maxse was no more influenced than we were from any Russian 
sources, and that the line he took, whether right or wrong, was one taken solely 
because he believed it to be the line dictated by British interests. The notion 
of Russian agents “ instigating” Mr. Maxse is quite as ridiculous as that of 
“ instigation ” in the case of the Spectator. 


We need add nothing to this except that we are convinced that 
whatever Sir Clinton Dawkins may have written on the spur of 
the moment in a private letter to a business friend, he never 
intended to make the slightest reflection on the good faith or inde- 
pendence of either the Spectator or the National Review, though 
to the German mind the word “instigation” bears a sinister in- 
terpretation, as among the recognised functions of the German 
Government is the “‘instigation”’ of the Press at home and abroad. 
At most Sir Clinton Dawkins meant that British and Russian 
opponents of the Baghdad Railway had put their heads together 
to defeat an Anglo-German enterprise, as they would have been 
quite entitled to do, because ex hypothes: it was equally detrimental 
to Russian and British interests. Butas a matter of fact not only 
was there no “instigation” of any kind whatsoever, but there 
was no co-operation whatsoever in the attack on the Baghdad 
Railway scheme with any foreigner. The Spectator has very 
clearly explained its opposition. Our opposition was both general 
and particular. The National Review only professes to regard 
international questions from a pro-British standpoint, using the 
word pro-British in its widest and most enlightened signification. 
On principle we objected to any form of co-operation between the 
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British and German Governments, because we had learnt—although 
our Government had not yet learnt it—from much bitter and 
humiliating experience, that every Anglo-German deal was ex- 
ploited against this country, the single result of any Anglo-German 
entanglement being to embroil us with other Powers. We had 
recently had a taste of “ co-operation ” with Germany in Venezuela, 
with all its perilous consequences, and we fought like Trojans 
against any repetition of the experiment. That we were able 
to publish a warning in these pages against the imminent 
blunder of the British Government in the nick of time was due 
to one of those fortunate accidents which occasionally befall 
members of our profession. The present writer chanced to meet 
one of the most active political promoters of the Baghdad Rail- 
way, who inadvertently let the cat out of the bag, and as a con- 
sequence the following paragraphs appeared in the “ Episodes of 
the Month,”’ vide National Review, April 1903, the operative part 
of which we make no apology for reproducing, as they are 
probably the most useful pages ever printed in the National 
Review, and Herr von Gwinner’s article gives them a certain 
historic interest—not that we are so conceited or so absurd as to 
suppose that we alone put a stopper on this venture. Our 
function was simply to ring the alarm bell. The Spectator, the 
Westminster Gazette—in its pre-Pro-German days—the Daily Mail 
and other papers, notably the Times, did the solid work. 


*‘ There is every reason to believe that so far from having 
learnt from the Venezuelan mess the necessity of keeping this 
country free from all entanglements with Germany, that de- 
plorable episode has had a similar effect upon our Mandarins as 
dram-drinking in other classes; the victim simply craves for 
more. The ordinary onlooker innocently imagined that 
‘Shanghai’ and ‘ Venezuela’ must have sickened the British 
Government of any desire for further ‘co-operation’ with the 
Government of Berlin, which has exhibited in the face of the 
whole world a callous cynicism, not to say a perfidy, such as 
to make it a political ‘undesirable.’ Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues regard the matter otherwise, &c. . . . 

‘Naturally, the Kaiser has been only too anxious to oblige. 
He appreciates the incalculable gain to Germany of being able 
perpetually to parade John Bull as a satellite, and of showing 
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Europe that a so-called great Power is so abject in its attitude 
towards Germany that the more offensively it is treated, the 
more obsequious it becomes. . . . It has long been one of 
his most cherished designs to ‘interest’—7.e., entangle—this 
country in the Baghdad Railway, so as to extricate him- 
self from the false and dangerous position into which he 
blundered when, in a moment of impulse, he threw Germany 
across Russia’s path in Asia Minor. .. . 

‘The subject crystallises in the recent announcement that 
a Convention has been signed in Constantinople for the con- 
struction of the Konia-Erigli section of the Baghdad Railway. 
This has been followed by a plethora of statements in the 
German Press (mixed up with the usual insidious discussion of 
Anglo-German-Russian relations), of which the most important 
is the assertion of the Frankfurter Zeitung that the new line 
will be built by a syndicate of contractors in which ‘the 
German, French, and other participators (our italics) in the 
enterprise’ will be represented and will exercise due influence. 
The German Press also revels in the rumour appearing in the 
Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, that there is ‘a secret 
agreement between England and Germany’ with reference to 
territorial rights on the Persian Gulf. Berlin is most anxious 
that this statement should be accepted as accurate, as it assists 
the Bismarckian policy of making mischief between Russia and 
England. We fear that the reference of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung to ‘ other participators’ in the Baghdad Railway is a 
euphemism for the statement that the British Government has 
fallen a victim to Germany in Asia Minor. As a general rule 
it is impossible to get the Foreign Office to take an interest in 
any purely British enterprise, but call the enterprise ‘ Anglo- 
German,’ and Downing Street is at once prepared to play the 
bagman. . .. The country is entitled to know withont evasion 
or delay to what extent we are committed. The Baghdad 
Railway will be a most costly construction, and is without 
appreciable economic future if we are to believe one of the 
principal German experts, who declared inter alia that there 
would only be enough traffic for one train a week, which is not 
surprising, as the line runs through an arid and practically 
empty plain. Some powerful inducement must therefore have 
been held out to bring in these ‘other participators,’ 2.¢., 
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the British syndicate. Is it possible that the Cabinet has 
perpetrated the blazing indiscretion against which they were 
warned in a prescient article in the Spectator at about the 
time of the Kaiser’s visit to Sandringham, by undertaking that 
when completed the Baghdad line shall receive the postal sub- 
sidy for the conveyance of mails to India of which the principal 
part is now divided between the P. and O. and the French 
and Italian railways? Such an arrangement besides commit- 
ting us politically would involve a substantial transfer of British 
money to the capacious pocket of Germany, as necessarily the 
mails would go vid Flushing, Germany, and Austria, reaching 
Constantinople by a line which is understood to be mortgaged 
to the Deutsche Bank, and thereafter wid the Baghdad Railway 
to the Persian Gulf. 

‘* We cannot discuss the full significance of this new deve- 
lopment in detail here, but we shall, of course, return to it as 
often as may be necessary. The risks of this latest outbreak 
of German measles in high places will be at once apparent to 
every serious student of the relations between Great Britain, 
Germany, and Russia. ... The distance from Konia (the 
present terminus of the Anatolian Railway) to Baghdad is 
more than twice as great as the distance from Erivan (which 
was the terminus of the Russian Railway at the time 
our map was drawn, though we believe the line has since 
reached the river Aras) to Baghdad. Directly the Russians 
see that the Baghdad Railway, of which they have been 
somewhat sceptical, as they did not believe the Germans 
would ever command the necessary capital for a palpably 
unprofitable enterprise, is likely to materialise, they will at 
once push their own line from the river Aras to Baghdad, 
which they could reach some years ahead of their rivals, all 
the more as the Russian line would run through a thickly 
populated and profitable country. But there is, of course, 
another alternative, which receives some confirmation from the 
fact that had she chosen to exert herself, Russia, as a large 
creditor of Turkey, could certainly have prevented the Sultan 
from signing the recent convention with Germany. It is pos- 
sible, and it is at any rate believed by well-informed people 
in Paris that there is a secret arrangement between Germany 
and Russia, such as is believed to exist as regards the Far Kast, 
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whereby Russia withdraws all opposition to the construction 
of the Baghdad Railway on the understanding that the German 
share in the scheme shall be transferred to Russian nominees 
at some agreed date. Russia would then control the line, as 
she could certainly count on the support of her allies the 
French, who are also ‘co-operating.’ The British would thus 
find themselves in a hopeless minority. .This would be a 
great coup for Germany, as it would inevitably bring Russia 
and England to loggerheads. 

‘‘In any event the Kaiser stands to score as much as we 
stand to lose—as in Venezuela. It is Germany’s interest to 
bring the Persian Gulf into the focus of international politics as 
much as it is our interest to keep it out. By herself she was 
unable to open the question, as she could not raise the necessary 
capital to push the railway to Baghdad, but we as usual have 
come in to help her over this difficulty. From our point of 
view the longer the question remains closed the better for us, 
but if it has to be opened it should bestraightforwardly opened, 
not in ‘co-operation’ with Germany, but as part of a general 
settlement with Russia, as Russia and Great Britain are the 
only two great Powers with substantial interests in Persia. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the folly of this new policy, 
which is also in violation of pledges given to Parliament. On 
the one hand we declare that we are in favour of maintaining 
the status quo in Persia, and that we are opposed to the appear- 
ance of any Power (meaning Russia) on the Persian Gulf. 
Simultaneously, and behind the back of Russia, we go to 
Germany of all Powers, who has no sort of locus standi, and we 
embark our capital in her unremunerative railway, which our 
Government has presumably promised to make remunerative 
by means of a postal subsidy transferred from the P. and 0. 
This enables Germany to turn round to Russia, in pursuance of 
her traditional policy, of which we have had endless examples 
in the Far East, and represent England as the enemy of Russia 
and herself as the Russian friend, and, moreover, as a friend 
who is in a position to give a pledge of goodwill by assisting 
Russia to do the very thing to which England has announced 
her opposition—viz., to appear on the Gulf. We shall see 
reproduced in the Middle East the situation of the Far East, 
when Germany snapped up Kiauchau and bowed Russia into 
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Port Arthur. Similarly, Russia will be ushered into Baghdad, 
or alternatively into a port on the Gulf, as soon as the German 
railway is in sight of the sea. Wehavealways maintained that 
if Russia is to appear on the Persian Gulfit should be by friendly 
arrangement with England. Our statesmen, on the other hand, 
are prepared to warn Russia off the Persian Gulf, but they are 
also prepared to place Germany in a position to bring Russia 
down to the Persian Gulf. They kill any prospect there may be 
of an Anglo-Russian understanding, while providing Germany 
with all the materials fora German-Russian understanding; and 
yet they resent being called Mandarins! . 
“The Venezuelan mess was a statesmanlike conception 
compared to the Mesopotamian mess, but we are not without 
hope that there will be a sufficiently strong public protest to 
explode it. . . . Let us hope however, that the more influ- 
ential and responsible members of the Liberal Party, such 
as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey, 
will, however reticent they may prefer to remain in dis- 
cussing foreign affairs, come forward and do their duty 
like men. If Germany successfully entangles us in Asia 
Minor we may say good-bye to the possibility of coming to 
terms with Russia, and we may look forward to a long period 
of uncertainty, anxiety, and possibly danger on the Indian 
frontier, while our whole position as an Asian Power will be 
made infinitely more difficult. In fact, it will become hope- 
lessly complicated if once Germany is allowed a footing on the 
Persian Gulf, which would give her a permanent lever for 
intrigue at the expense of India. It is the duty of the inde- 
pendent members of the Unionist Party, who have conspicuously 
distinguished themselves during the last few weeks, to challenge 
the Government over this business. Then, again, it is not 
unreasonable to appeal to the patriotism of the City, whose 
co-operation is essential to the success of the Kaiser’s scheme, 
to hesitate twenty times before they promote such a calamitous 
enterprise. We are also confident that the English investor 
will refuse to invest his money in a weapon to be used against 
this country. Economically the scheme is of the ‘wild cat’ 
order, and the strongest opposition will be offered at every 
stage to the transfer of British postal subsidies, of which, as 
we have said, a large part now go to the P. and O., into the 
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pocket of an Anglophobe concern like the Deutsche Bank. It 
is late, but it is not too late, for the British nation to protect 
British interests against the British Government. Public 
opinion can gain as great a victory in Asia Minor as in 
Venezuela.” 


This prediction was verified by the event. ‘‘The man in the 
street,” who rarely interferes in foreign affairs, revolted against 
the Anglo-German obsession of the Government of the day. 
The Press of all parties, from different standpoints, protested 
against the projected entanglement, which was mercilessly 
exposed in a series of articles in the Times. Ultimately the 
Cabinet refused to approve what is generally admitted to have 
been a bad bargain for England, because, inter alia, it would 
have riveted us to Germany in Europe generally, especially in 
the Near East, though it would not in any way have riveted 
Germany to us either there or elsewhere, and it would have 
hopelessly involved us in Abdul Hamidism, and have fatally 
compromised us in the eyes of the Young Turks, already laying 
their plans to found a new régime. But in saying this let us be 
careful to guard against making any reflections upon the motives 
of Sir Clinton Dawkins, or any other British participators in the 
Baghdad Railway. Sir Clinton was a patriotic Englishman— 
one of the founders of the National Service League—and he had 
undoubtedly convinced himself, as Lord Milner points out in the 
Spectator, that the Baghdad Railway was a British interest. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of our 
emancipation from an entanglement which the Deutsche Bank 
and the German Government have periodically, though unavail- 
ingly, sought to resuscitate in one shape orform at iatervals ever 
since. That they are particularly anxious for our assistance at 
the present moment may be gathered from the appearance of 
Herr von Gwinner’s article in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
Were we so obliging as to relieve Germany of the cost of the Baghdad 
Railway we should immensely facilitate the financing of the Ger- 
man fleet. At thesame time weshould embroil ourselves with the 
Young Turks, besides endangering our position on the Persian Gulf. 
Germany has been assisted in pushing on the line—her “Siberian 
Railway ”—by the blunder of our Government in consenting to 
the recent increase of the Turkish Tariff, thus providing funds for 
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the kilometric guarantee. While nominally “international” with 
a sham Board of foreign representatives, the Baghdad Railway, 
projected in 1903, would have been essentially a German enterprise, 
under effective German contro), which would have placed the 
Ottoman Empire in the strategic grip of the Mailed Fist, as it 
would undoubtedly have been combined with a colossal scheme 
of German colonisation in Asia Minor. It would likewise have 
given a new lease of life to the old, worn-out, abject Anglo- 
German policy, which involved our remaining on bad terms with 
every other Power, and on despicable terms with Germany her- 
self, under cover of which she would have developed her fleet at 
the same prodigious pace, ostensibly as a ‘‘friendly” fleet, with- 
out the possibility of our easy-going people being awakened as to 
its objective. 

The scotching of this scheme, which let us hope has been finally 
killed by Herr von Gwinner’s gaffe, proved to be a landmark in our 
foreign policy. The victory of public opinion over Downing Street 
convinced obstinate Ministers that changed circumstances required 
a different policy, and the entente cordiale with France, the negotia- 
tionof which began almost immediately, was a direct result of the 
collapse of Anglo-Germanism, and there has never since been any 
serious divergence between Government and country on foreign 
affairs. Diplomatically, we occupy a stronger position to-day 
than at any time during the last hundred years, though our 
prestige is endangered by the inability of our Parliamentarians 
to grasp the elementary fact that diplomacy must be supported 
by adequate armaments on land and sea. 


Pus.ic attention during the past month has been fairly divided 
between international, Imperial, and home affairs, all of which 
A have been unusually interesting. Abroad we have 
n Interest- : onas 

ing Month 5°24 strenuous, if not a very brilliant, effort by 

Germany to undo the stupendous blunder of March, 
when the Mailed Fist inflicted an intolerable humiliation on a 
great neighbour taken at a momentary disadvantage. In the 
British Empire there has been a remarkable revival of Imperial 
sentiment under the stimulating influence of the Imperial Press 
Conference, though, with Punch, we may now ask our politicians 
to proceed from words to deeds. At home we are engaged in a 
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portentous struggle over a revolutionary Budget, which raises 
vital issues, and, whatever its fate, cannot fail to profoundly 
modify the political situation. That Germany should be anxious 
to “make it up”? with Russia is only natural, but that the 
Emperor of Russia should be specially anxious to see his brother 
of Berlin at this particular juncture was incredible; and, there- 
fore, the vociferous and almost indecent assertions of the German 
semi-official apparatus that Nicholas II. had taken the initiative 
in proposing a meeting with William II.—which, according to 
German enthusiasts, was to lead to a revival of the Drei Kaiser 
Bund and the consolidation of the Continent under German 
hegemony—imposed on no one. There are cross-currents and 
conflicting purposes in German policy, and it was obvious to all 
onlookers that Berlin could not suddenly snap the wire to St. 
Petersburg, the maintenance of which is a time-honoured tradition 
among Germans, and was, indeed, the pivot of Bismarckian 
diplomacy, without grave misgivings and hesitations. Although 
the German Emperor unceremoniously dismissed the Iron Chan- 
cellor, and has gone far to destroy his diplomatic handiwork, 
even Wilhelm II. cannot afford to ostentatiously abandon the 
Bismarckian system, and as evidence that it was still ‘in being” 
he proposed — and, indeed, insisted on— paying a visit to 
Nicholas II., who, as usual, politely acquiesced. The immediate 
object of this demonstration was candidly explained by one of the 
enfants terrible of the German Press, which frequently escapes 
official control, the Hamburger Nachrichten, which declared ‘the 
duty of German diplomacy is to drive further wedges between 
England and Russia; to smash the understanding between them 
wherever possible, and to recover for Germany the lost Russian 
rear-guard”’ (sic). Our contemporary recognised that this was no 
easy task, “but it should be attempted. Germany would thereby 
render not only herself, but European peace, a great service. For 
if Russia again affords Germany reliable support, any coalition 
against us is doomed from the start. On the other hand, an 
anti-German Russia abets every enterprise capable of endangering 
the world’s peace. German policy has now, perhaps, an oppor- 
tunity to avert the perils raised by this blind partisanship of 
Austria’s Balkan interests. It has, perhaps, an opportunity to 
make good in Persia what Russia was deprived of in Bosnia.” 
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THE meeting between the Emperors took place on June 17, off the 
coast of Finland. Willlam II. was accompanied by his Secretary 
Tsar and for Foreign Affairs, the German Ambassador at St. 
Reine Petersburg, &c. &c., while the Tsar was attended by 
his Prime Minister, M. Stolypin, M. Isvolsky, the 
Foreign Minister, and the Minister of Marine. There is no reason 
to believe that William II. succeeded ,in entrapping his ‘‘ Hastern 
neighbour” into further entanglements, and the German Press has 
sensibly sobered down since the meeting, which left things very 
much as they were. We have William II.’s flamboyant assurance 
that ‘‘the Tsar Nicholas and I agreed there (7.¢., in the Finnish 
Skerries), that our meeting is to be regarded as a vigorous rein- 
forcement of the cause of peace,” while simultaneously the War 
Lord telegraphed congratulating the Vulcan shipbuilding yard at 
Stettin on its “notable achievements, thereby promoting German 
shipbuilding to the satisfaction of your well-disposed William I. 
and R.’? The Emperor apparently failed in securing orders for 
the construction of any of the four new Russian “ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
in German yards as they are stated to have already been laid down 
in Russia. The edge of German excitement over the Imperial 
interview was materially abated by the announcement that 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia were about to take an 
extended tour, including France and England, which has caused 
the utmost satisfaction in this country, as also by the news that 
some of the principal members of the Russian Council of Empire 
and the Duma, including its President, were about to pay the 
Mother of Parliaments the compliment of a visit. At the time 
of writing, a most distinguished and representative delegation, 
containing several leaders of parties, and representing 360 mem= 
bers out of the 440 composing the Duma, are being entertained 
in this country by men of all parties (including Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour), who have combined to do them honour. 


British policy differs from German policy in this respect, that 

we are not in any sense agents provocateurs, and have no desire 

A to create complications between our friends and 
gent . . 

Provocateur Other Powers. We cordially welcome any improve- 

ment in the relations between France and Russia 

and their European neighbours. Should the meeting of the 
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Tsar and Kaiser efface recent regrettable events, it is all to the 
good as making for peace, as would also be any rapprochement 
between Russia and the Dual Monarchy. But, unfortunately, 
Germany is dominated by the idea that her prestige depends 
upon the amount of ill-will generated between other Powers, and 
she has consequently constituted herself the grand international 
agent provocateur, and makes it her business, in the words of the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, “to drive further wedges”’ between 
England and Continental Powers. Happily for us Prince Biilow 
is not Prince Bismarck, and the whole machinery of mischief- 
making has long been laid bare to public view. We have had 
another recent instance in the childish attempt of the German 
Press to exploit the unfortunate episode which marred the meeting 
between the German and Russian Emperors—perhaps an inevi- 
table incident of such a meeting—viz., the firing by a Russian 
upon a British vessel. But we must not be ungrateful, as the 
extraordinary German efforts to magnify a stupid mistake has 
assisted Englishmen to take the matter calmly. If the Wilhelm- 
strasse were a shade less clever, it would be substantially more 
effective. To be too clever by half is as bad or perhaps worse 
than to be exceedingly stupid, as we occasionally are. 


SucH an event as the present visit of the Russian Duma to this 
country, and the impending visit of the Tsar to his French ally 
as well as to ourselves, serve to emphasise the 
Kuropean crisis, which is entirely due to two 
factors, viz., the menacing ambitions of Germany, 
and the dislocation of the balance of power through the tem- 
porary eclipse of Russia, who had hitherto exercised a restraining 
influence on her Western neighbour. Intelligent Englishmen, 
some of whom have not been too intelligent in their former 
attitude towards Russia, whom for many years they saw through 
the distorting medium of German spectacles, now realise that a 
strong Russia is a vital British interest, just as a strong France 
is a vital British as well as a Russian interest, while on their 
side Russians, no less than Frenchmen, are beginning to realise 
that a strong England is equally vital to them. Other Powers 
may profess devotion to peace, but those who make the most 
demonstrative professions are perpetually rattling their swords, 
playing with gunpowder and threatening war. The members of 


The Triple 
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the Triple Entente are pledged to peace, not by mere words or 
owing to superior virtue to their neighbours, but simply because 
they stand to lose more than they could hope to gain through 
war. These Empires have, so to speak, “arrived.” Their era 
of expansion and adventure is over; while Germany on the other 
hand is still ‘on the make,” believing, as she does, that she 
would gain more than she would lose by war. She alone 
threatens the peace of Europe, and as the head of the most 
formidable military combination the world has ever seen she 
could at any moment let loose some seven or eight million armed 
men. The single chance of maintaining peace—and it is amazing 
that any section of the Liberal party should be unable to see 
this—is for the peaceful Powers, Russia, France and Great 
Britain, to be strong and solid. If it were recognised elsewhere 
that any unprovoked attack upon any one of these nations 
would bring the others into the field, there would be very little 
risk of war. This is the ideal to be striven for, and the 
immediate duty of this country is to maintain her navy unchal- 
lenged and unchallengeable, and to develop an adequate army. 
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Tue Imperial Press Conference has been a conspicuous and 
unclouded success, reflecting the utmost credit on its originator, 
Mr. Harry Brittain, as also on its generous pro- 


mane moters of the British Press. Nearly sixty dele- 
Press ‘ . . 
Conference ates, representing the chief organs of the Empire, 


accepted the hospitality of their confréres. They 
have appreciated the abundant efforts to make their visit attrac- 
tive as thoroughly as their hosts have enjoyed the opportunity of 
making their acquaintance and exchanging opinions. As we 
go to press the Conference has reassembled in London for 
serious business, after an exhausting bout of functions and fes- 
tivities, including a tour in the provinces. There will be great 
and general disappointment should the delegates depart without 
achieving some positive constructive work in the shape of a 
practical scheme to reduce existing cable rates, which make it 
almost impossible for the people of one part of the Empire to 
follow with any intelligence events in any other part of the Empire. 
This mutual ignorance produces dangerous fruit. As an illumi- 
nating instance of the working of a system founded on a paucity 
of news, owing to the prohibitive cost of cablegrams, we would 
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refer our readers to the extraordinary misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the Australian Commonwealth on the 
subject of “ Dreadnoughts,” as explained by our Australian 
correspondent, in an interesting letter at the end of this number. 
According to this competent and conscientious observer, the 
Australians seem to have been manceuvred into offering a “ Dread- 
nought”’ under the delusion that we were demanding a “ Dread- 
nought,” and our thanks were prematurely conveyed to them for 
their generosity. It would be wiser to leave the whole question 
open for discussion at the coming Imperial Conference, rather 
than grasp at an offer conceivably made under misapprehension. 
If there were a serious and coherent interchange of news between 
Great and Greater Britain, such a contretemps would be impos- 
sible, and however much it may suit certain powerful vested 
interests to keep things as they are, there is surely sufficient 
public spirit and determination in the Press of the Empire to 
institute a system of fair competition in the transmission of 
news, and thus eliminate a disintegrating Imperial factor. But 
all reform is blocked by the present prohibitive rates. That is 
the key of the position. 


THE opening of the Imperial Press Conference on June 5, was 
celebrated by a unique banquet at the White City, given by the 

Press of Great Britain to the oversea delegates, 
y Under the presidency of Lord Burnham, proprietor 

of the Daily Telegraph. Lord Rosebery had been 
requisitioned as the orator of the occasion, and many of his most 
critical hearers pronounced his performance to be the finest 
speech of our time. It was brimming over with wit and wisdom, 
and was at once playful and patriotic. He neither forgot 
the great audience of listeners nor the greater audience of 
readers. He struck the keynote of apprehension, which sub- 
sequently dominated the proceedings of the Conference. Any of 
our guests who may conceivably have come to London in a 
sceptical spirit, and with an inclination to scoff at the “alarmists,” 
“* jingoes,” and “ panic-mongers ” generally, cannot fail to have 
been impressed by this and other utterances of responsible 
statesmen—Liberals to boot. It was startling to learn on 
such irreproachable authority that the European situation is 
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precisely as depicted month by month in the pages of the 
National Review, which for many years past had been held up to 
ridicule and contempt by several organs of light and leading in 
India and the Dominions for its wild and extravagant Teutophobia, 
&c. &c. Lord Rosebery felicitously declared that he could say 
his say in two words, ‘‘* Welcome home!’ Yes, gentlemen, that 
is the motto of this occasion—Welcome to your home.” Many 
of them were probably visiting that home for the first time, 
and during the next fortnight they would see something which 
in its way is “unmatched in the world.” The speaker then 
passed in glowing review our ancient and stately civilisation, 
embodied in old abbeys and cathedrals, “ built in the age of 
faith, and surviving to testify that that faith is not dead in 
Britain,” as also “in the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and St. Andrews and Aberdeen, shrines of learning which 
are venerable not only from their antiquity,’ while in the 
country they would see “little villages clustering about the 
heaven-directed spires, as they have clustered for centuries,” 
as well as “those old manor houses where the squirearchy of 
Great Britain have lived for centuries, almost all of them inhabited 
long before the discovery of Australia, and some even before 
the discovery of America—a civilisation, a country life, which I 
advise youto see on your present visit, because when you next 
come it may not be here for you to see it.”’ Speeding onwards 
from these more rural scenes, representing the antiquity and 
tradition of a thousand years, they would find themselves in 
teeming communities representing the manufactures, the energy, 
the alertness of the commercial life of Great Britain, “and last 
of all, surrounding all and guarding all, you will see a prodigious 
armada, a prodigious. but always inadequate armada—all these 
are yours as much as ours, your possession, your pride, and your 
home.” 


On their side our guests brought us the youth of vigorous com- 
munities. “You bring the candour, the acute criticism, the 
frankness of speech which belong to our young 
Dominions beyond the sea,” as well as the most 
recent information “ as to all the aspirations and policies of the 


communities amongst which you live. You bring,I suspect, that 
VOL Litl 49 
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same message which the Prince of Wales brought back after his 
tour round the Empire, and condensed into ‘ Wake up, Old 
Country.’” After inviting the Indian delegation to instruct 
our democracy as to the right method of governing India, Lord 
Rosebery referred to a dream he had recently dreamt—“ a very 
favourite practice of retired politicians.” Thinking of that vast 
armada of which the surplus was being constantly scrapped at 
what seemed wholly inadequate prices to the taxpayer, there had 
come to him the idea of utilising some of these discarded warships 
for a peaceful purpose. Were he the lay disposer of national 
affairs, “ I should like Parliament to vote supplies for two years, and 
then pack itself up in three or four of these obsolete warships and 
go for a trip in order to find out something about the Empire. 
You might object at once, in limine, to my scheme, and say, 
‘How would the country be governed when all the Ministers were 
absent?’ ”’ They would be governed much as they were now by 
the heads of the permanent departments, ‘‘and I am sure that 
some of us would feeleven greater confidence in the welfare of the 
country if it was under that permanent and well-ordered control.” 
The House of Lords might be allowed to accompany the expedi- 
tion “‘on condition of paying their own expenses. For that, I 
may explain to my colonial visitors, is the great distinction be- 
tween the House of Lords and the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons votes the taxes, and the House of Lords pays them.” 


THIs imaginary expedition would first pay homage to the his- 
toric colony of Newfoundland, passing thence to Canada, where 
“‘they would see that, even in the most advanced 
democracy, a Prime Minister may hold his own 
against the successive buffets of innumerable 
general elections.” They might see that “in Canada wealth is not 
a crime, because some of the most glowing specimens of that 
obnoxious creature the multi-millionaire have been produced on 
that soil of liberty.” In New Zealand our legislators would see 
“most of the policies at which they aim, and which they are en- 
deavouring to construct in this country being carried out under the 
advantages of a virgin soil with an absence—a total absence—of 
tradition and complexity.”” Afterwards they would visit Australia, 
“that most marvellous of continents, where everything is ab- 
normal—the marsupials and the duck-billed platypus ”—and 
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where a population about two-thirds the population of London “is 
able to maintain seven capitals, seven Governments, and seven 
Ministries without any serious inconvenience.” And if the expe- 
dition were inclined for leisure, “it might indulgein the permanent 
sport of Australia—hunting for a Federal capital,” after which it 
would return through South Africa to witness the greatest success 
of the Imperial Government of Great Britain, whose “bold and 
magnanimous policy has healed the seams of war, and from the 
blood gallantly shed on both sides in the recent war—which might 
well have been a stream of unending division between two con- 
tending populations—has extracted the cement which has united 
the new Empire.” And if his excursionists were not yet worn out, 
‘‘they might proceed northwards through Africa, avoiding Uganda, 
so as not todisturb the privacy of the late President of the United 
States,’ and make their way home vid Egypt, “‘ where they would 


see what British Government, wisely directed, could do to rescue 
order from chaos.” 


Arter this brilliant banter Lord Rosebery turned to the serious 
work of the Conference, reminding the delegates that “if you 
wW want to bind the Empire close together your first 
ork of . 
Conference #24 your main means must be by the cheapest 
methods of communication,” hinting that at present 
cricket might bulk too large in cablegrams to Australia, while 
the news that reached Canada from the Mother-Country might 
pass through a more favourable and friendly channel, though he 
gladly acknowledged that there had been a great improvement 
in the information in the British Press on Imperial affairs. 
To his mind Imperial defence was “ by far the most vital 
topic before the Conference.” He had never known a con- 
dition of things in Europe “so remarkable, so peaceful, and 
in some respects so ominous as the condition which exists at 
this moment. There is a hush in Europe, a hush in which you 
may almost hear a leaf fall to the ground.” ‘There was an 
absolute absence of any questions which ordinarily led to war. 


But though all foreboded peace, there never was in the history of the world 
so threatening and so overpowering a preparation for war. That is a sign 
which I confess I regard as most ominous. For forty years it has been a 
platitude to say that Europe is an armed camp, and for forty years it has been 
true that all the nations have been facing each other armed to the teeth, and 
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that has been in some respects a guarantee of peace. Now, what do we see? 
Without any tangible reason we see the nations preparing new armaments. 
They cannot arm any more men on land, so they have to seek new armaments 
upon the sea, piling up these enormous preparations as if for some great 
Armageddon—and that in a time of profoundest peace. 


In fact a silent warfare raged in which not a drop of 
blood was shed in anger, ‘‘but in which, however, the last 
drop is extracted from the living body by the lancets of the 
European statesmen. There are features in this general pre- 
paration for war which must cause special anxiety to the friends 
of Great Britain and the British Empire, but I will not dwell 
upon these. I will only ask you who have come to this country 
to compare carefully the armaments of Europe with our prepara- 
tions to meet them, and give your impressions to the Empire in 
return.” 


LorD RosEBERY was confident in the resolution and power of 
this country to meet “any reasonable conjunction of forces. But 
when I see this bursting out of navies everywhere, 
when I see one country alone asking for twenty- 
five millions of extra taxation for warlike preparation, when I 
see the absolutely unprecedented sacrifices which are asked from 
us on the same ground, I do begin to feel uneasy at the outcome 
of it all and wonder where it will stop, or if it is merely going to 
bring back Europe into a state of barbarism, or whether it will 
cause a catastrophe in which the working men of the world will 
say, ‘ We will have no more of this madness, this foolery which is 
grinding us to powder.’”’ Lord Rosebery concluded with a stirring 
message to the Empire. ‘ We can and we will build ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’—or whatever the newest type of ship may be—as long 
as we have a shilling to spend on them or a man to put into 
them.” That we could do and would do, “ but I am not sure 
that even that will be enough, and I think it may be your duty 
to take back to your young dominions across the seas this 
message and this impression—that some personal duty and 
responsibility for national defence rests on every man and citizen.” 
The enthusiasm greeting this sentiment left no shadow of a doubt 


A Message 


that the days,of Patriotism by Proxy are numbered. “ Yes, take 


that message back with you. Tell your people—if they can 
believe it—the deplorable way in which Europe is lapsing into 
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militarism and the pressure which is put upon this little island 
to defend its liberties—and yours. But take this message also 
back with you—that the old country is right at heart, that there 
is no failing or weakness in heart, and that she rejoices in re- 
newing her youth in her giant dominions beyond the seas.” Sir 
Hugh Graham, of Montreal, on behalf of his fellow guests, made 
an admirable reply, expressing the belief that if the newspapers 
of Great and Greater Britain were united as regards the absolute 
security of the Empire, they would make it for ever impossible 
to degrade that sacred question into party politics. 


Tue Conference sat during four mornings (June 7 to 10), in a large 
room at the Foreign Office, obligingly placed at its disposal by 
ts Waeiiia the Government, whose attitude towards the 
Street Imperial Press offered an agreeable contrast to 

their treatment of the Imperial Premiers two years 
ago, to some extent accountable by the removal of the ‘‘ Potboy 
of Downing Street ” to another sphere, to the inestimable 
gain of the Colonial Office, if not to the gain of the Board of 
Trade. There was consequently no one to insult our guests or 
to flout the communities to which they belong. The chair was 
taken each day by a different Cabinet Minister, except on the 
occasion when the Leader of the Opposition presided, and other 
Ministers took part in the proceedings. There is little nowadays 
on which to congratulate his Majesty’s Ministers, but their 
arrangements for the Conference left little to be desired, espe- 
cially their tact in keeping in the background, or in confining 
to non-political topics, colleagues who might have upset the 
apple-cart. A visitor from another planet might have imagined 
that he was witnessing the deliberations of a real Imperial 
Parliament animated by a single desire to promote the interests 
of the Empire, in which “none were for their party and 
all were for the State.” Lord Crewe, as Colonial Secretary, 
officially welcomed the delegates on the first day, which was de- 
voted toa discussion of cable communication. Mr.Sydney Buxton, 
the Postmaster-General, expressed sympathy with the widespread 
desire for cheaper rates, promising the co-operation of the Post 
Office, and hinting that the Cable Companies were prepared to be 
reasonable. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who received a heaity 
welcome, while a reference to his father “ brought down the 
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house,” delighted the delegates with an admirable little speech, 
the discussion ending with the appointment of a Committee, 
which, on the useful suggestion of Mr. Harry Lawson, included 
representatives of the British Press, to report to the Conference 
on June 25, when it would resume deliberation. The subject 
on the agenda for the second and third days, on which the 
chair was taken by Mr. McKenna and Mr. Balfour respectively, 
was “The Press and the Empire,” but so impressed had the 
delegates been by Lord Rosebery’s warning that they practically 
resolved themselves into a Conference on Imperial Defence. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty made a somewhat colourless 
speech, declaring, however, that the Admiralty had no intention 
of trying to force its strategical ideas upon the Dominions. 
“If any Dominion came to the Admiralty at home here and 
asked us what our view was as to the best assistance for the 


‘purpose of common defence which could be rendered, we should 


be ready with an answer, but we should not necessarily expect 
you to accept our answer.” Sir Edward Grey referred to Lord 
Rosebery’s warning “simply to emphasise it,” adding, ‘‘I en- 
dorse every word which he said’’—a declaration which, coming 
from so cautious a statesman, has had a striking effect both at 
home and abroad. We may note in passing that the German 
Press have paid Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, and the Press 
Conference generally the usual honours of abuse. 


THE Foreign Minister excited his hearers by announcing his 
intention of delivering an address on foreign affairs, which 
consisted of the following definition: ‘“ The foreign 
policy of this country is to keep what we have 
got, to consolidate and develop it, to quarrel as 
little as possible with other people in doing so, and to uphold 
in the councils of the world and in diplomacy those ideals in 
every part of the world by which we set so much store at home.” 
This formula is faultless, so far as it goes, but as the democracies 
of the Empire have to pay the piper of any grave blunder in 
British policy, it might be advisable to enlighten them from time 
to time on the subject. An official exposition of the doctrine of 


Foreign 
Policy 


the balance of power in Europe, which is equally an Australian, 


a Canadian, a New Zealand, a South African, and an Indian 
interest, would be opportune. The well-worn platitudes of diplo- 
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macy are apt to pall, because they have ceased to mislead. Sir 
Edward Grey incidentally paid a striking tribute to ‘the man 
in the street,’ which is worthy of quotation: 


I wish there was time on your visit to this country for you to make the 
acquaintance of the average British elector. It is not very easy to get at him; 
he is a very solid person, not like the ephemeral people who are on the platform 
at this moment; he is very reticent and most retiring ; it is not easy for all of 
us, even in our constituencies, to know what he is thinking; he does not 
necessarily take an active part on political committees or write or speak himself. 
I think he likes good speaking and good writing when it is not too eloquent. 
If it is too eloquent he begins to be afraid that he may be taken in. I think I 
would sum him up by saying that he is a man who often makes mistakes, but 
who has a solid foundation of enduring good sense which prevents men cleverer 
than himself from making much greater mistakes than he would make, or at all 
events, turns them out of office when they do, and that is the man who has 
made the Empire what it is, and it is through him that the Empire has been, 
and must be, maintained. It comes to this, that by character the Empire has 
been made, and by character the Empire must be maintained. 


Lord Cromer followed with the characteristically courageous 
declaration that experience had compelled him to reconsider his 
earlier views upon the freedom of the Press, as he now realised 
that restrictions might be necessary in some of the Oriental 
communities under the British Crown—a challenge which pro- 
voked a passionate protest from Mr. Banerjee, the delegate to 
the Conference of the vernacular Press of India, whose scandalous 
abuse of its liberty has converted most sensible people to Lord 
Cromer’s present views. 


Apart from this interlude the discussion was exclusively confined 
to Defence. Mr. Lyttelton said a wise word on the subject of 
. ‘ ° ” eyes 

— ' apprehension, pointing out that there were 
and Fore.  2#/Ways a certain number of people in this country 
thought suffering from “lethargic equanimity,” while per- 

haps others “‘had too febrile an interest in change. 
Fear-thought was a different thing from forethought, but 
very sensible men drew the line between those two in very 
different places.” The present situation was different from 
anything we had known since the battle of Trafalgar, as 
we were now in the presence of Powers equal to us in wealth, 
in mechanical skill and efficiency, and in national self-conscious- 
ness and aspiration, and superior to us in population. “He 
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believed that Lord Rosebery spoke the absolute truth, and he was 
delighted to hear Sir Edward Grey endorse it, when he said that 
this country might always be relied upon to spend her last shilling, 
if necessary, for her own defence and for the defence of the Empire.” 
Mr. Ward, of the Sydney Daily Telegraph, spoke forcibly and 
eloquently against local navies, while Mr. Amery discussed the 
delicate relations between Admiralty and Dominions in sound and 
lucid terms, pointing out that nations like Australia naturally 
aspired both to develop their own navies, manned, officered, and 
controlled by their own people, as also to be represented in the 
battle-fleet of the Empire, wherever it might be; while Mr. 
Gwynne expressed the hope that the coming Naval Conference 
would, besides discussing the immediate crisis, which was “a 
mere episode in the life of our Empire,” lay down a permanent 
policy as a protection against such crises. 


Mr. Batrour opened the proceedings on the third day in a 
thoughtful address, pointing out that the Empire could not be 
Mr. Balfour’s defended locally, though he fully recognised the 
Anxiety value of local defence. Its fate depended upon 
fleet superiority in home waters. ‘‘The German 
Ocean, the Channel, the neighbourhood of these islands, possibly 
the Mediterranean—those are the theatres in which, if there is to 
be an Armageddon, the Armageddon will take place,” and it 
would be folly for us to dissipate our strength. ‘The fate of 
Australia, the fate of New Zealand, of Canada, South Africa, 
India—that is not going to be decided in the Pacific; it is not 
going to be decided in the Indian Ocean; it is going to be decided 
here.”’ The Leader of the Opposition warmly endorsed ‘the 
weighty words which fell from Lord Rosebery less than a week 
ago, and from Sir Edward Grey yesterday,” adding 
no man can now speak on this subject of Imperial Defence without some note 
of anxiety in his voice—not panic, there is no question of panic—but we all 
have to look around us at the gathering forces, the arrangement of possible 
foes, the strategic import of possible combinations. We have got to look at 
them not with a frightened but with a careful eye; and so looking at them 


everybody will I think be prepared to recognise that the language of the 
Foreign Secretary—unusual let me say in the mouths of Foreign Secretaries— 


“does not go beyond the necessities of the situation. 


Just as Sir Edward Grey had endorsed Lord Rosebery’s speech, 
and Mr. Balfour had endorsed Sir Edward Grey’s, so Mr. Haldane 
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in his turn endorsed the speech of Mr. Balfour, “ with every word 
of which [ agree.” The War Minister proceeded to enlarge upon 
Imperial Defence in a somewhat nebulous and detached manner, 
describing ‘the next twenty years”’ as the important years for 
the Empire, though most of his audience were thinking of the 
immediate years. Although speaking is not their métier, the 
delegates spoke uncommonly well, Mr. Brierley, Chairman of the 
Canadian delegation, emphasising the “dual position” of Canada 
in concise and effective terms, declaring that while his countrymen 
were resolved to taketheir full share of responsibility for Imperial 
Defence, they were equally resolved “‘to maintain those autono- 
mous rights which they had gained through so many years of 
struggle.” He had been asked what would happenif the Imperial 
Government wished Canada’s fleet, when she had one, to go to 
South Africa, and Canada was unwilling for it to go. “In that 
case the fleet would not go; but he could not imagine circum- 
stances in which, if the needs of the Empire demanded it, Canada’s 
fleet would not be allowed to go to South Africa or anywhere 
else.” 


Mr. Fenwick of New Zealand recognised that in the long run 
“the absolute security of the whole Empire from its heart to its 
uttermost possessions must rest with the home 
Navy,” while Mr. Cunningham of the Melbourne 
Argus, in a pungent speech, declared that it was 
unnecessary to subordinate Australian national feeling to the 
larger idea of Imperial Defence, as the two were complementary 
to one another. Lord Roberts, who was enthusiastically received, 
intervened with a patriotic plea for civic duty; we had been so 
long accustomed to naval supremacy and security on land, that 
we were inclined to regard these as fixed and unchangeable con- 
ditions, but recent events had conclusively shown that a new 
era was opening. The Empire might again have to fight 
for its own, as the people of these islands had many times done 
in the past. Were we prepared for such a struggle? Fleets 
and effective armies could not be improvised. They depended 
upon previous forethought and preparation, extending over 
many years. It was not easy to convince the people of this 
country of the existence of real danger, and it might be even 
less easy to convince the people of the Dominions, who had so 
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long enjoyed immunity from menace, that real dangers threat- 
ened them also, but he warmly welcomed as hopeful indications 
the determination of Australia and Natal to train the whole body 
of their youths to the use of arms. Mr. Theodore Fink of 
Melbourne moved a resolution urging “‘that in each of the self- 
governing Dominions systematic and universal training of the 
male population should be strenuously advocated,” which was 
seconded by Mr. Cohen‘of Dunedin. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the 
Editor of the Spectator, seconded by Mr. Amery, very properly 
desired to include Great Britain in the resolution, which, how- 
ever, provoked a vehement protest from Mr. J. A. Macdonald of 
Toronto, which caused its withdrawal, though it was evident 
that a large number of delegates supported Mr. Fink and Mr. 
Strachey. 


On the fourth and closing day of the Conference, devoted to 
‘Literature and Journalism,” Lord Morley delivered a delightful 
address. The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Winston Churchill) who had come to the Foreign 
Office to sneer at the Foreign Minister, sarcastically “ congratula- 
ted the Conference upon their courage. Very grave situations had 
been unfolded to them, and after a week of discussion upon some of 
the most appalling prospects which could possibly be opened up by 
the most heated imagination of men, in the hush which preceded 
great catastrophes, on the eve of an Armageddon, so to speak, 
they found themselves peacefully gathered together, engaged 
upon a mild discussion of the relation of Literature to Journal- 
ism,” &c. &c. Our guests were not edified by this ill-conditioned 
outburst, though harmony was restored by the appearance of 
Lord Milner, who deprecated the suggestion that our discussions 
of National Defence “can have a tendency calculated to make 
for barbarisation.” Mr. Birrell was characteristic. In referring 
to one of our most obscure Prime Ministers, Mr. Perceval, he 
said that “the thing that always lived in his memory to the 
glory of Mr. Perceval was that when our great European war 
was at its height, he thought it no shame to occupy the time of 
the House of Commons over the introduction of a Bill for the 
extension of curates in the Church of England. That showed 
the true spirit of national courage which he hoped would always 
prevail.”” It also recalls the conduct of another typical Parlia- 
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mentarian, even though he had no Parliament, Nero, in fiddling 
when Rome was burning, which doubtless commends itself to 
Mr. Birrell as a specimen of courage, though it has hitherto been 
accepted as the stock instance of supreme folly. We have not 
the space even to recite the innumerable functions and festivities, 
the really magnificent hospitality, official and private, by 
which the members of the Imperial Press Conference have been 
overwhelmed in all parts of the country; inter alia there was a 
field-day at Aldershot organised for their special benefit, and a 
magnificent naval pageant under the stage management of the 
First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher, who is always very much at 
home among Press men, and personally conducted the delegates 
round the Fleet. 


Ir is highly desirable, all the more as the British flag is so rarely 
seen in distant waters, that the representatives of the Dominions 
The Fisher should realise the might and majesty of British 
Problem sea-power, but such displays have their disadvan- 

tages, as they are invariably exploited by the 
Little Navyites as protests against adding to “our tremendous 
Armada.” Mr. Arthur Lee, ex-Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
courageously described the recent regatta as so much “ eyewash.” 
The Admiralty are preparing a still more extensive application 
of “eyewash” in the shape of a huge naval pageant in the 
Thames, in order that we Londoners may continue to sleep 
quietly in our beds, in the belief that all is for the best under 
the best of all possible Admiralties. | Meanwhile the Prime 
Minister has frankly abandoned the two-Power standard which 
has governed our naval policy for many generations, without 
substituting for it the only tolerable alternative, viz., a two to 
one standard vis-d-vis Germany, and the interstices of Mr. 
McKenna’s plausible speeches contain disquieting admissions as 
to the relative naval position of Great Britain and her challenger, 
who has clearly overhauled us in the construction of “ Dread- 
noughts.”” Indeed the outlook is so serious that even the 
Admiralty are obliged to move, and according to the Daily 
Telegraph, the country may shortly expect an attempt to 
appease publie anxiety by the official announcement that arrange- 
ments are being made for the construction of the four con- 
tingent ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”—presumably as a tactical manceuvre 
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in the Budget controversy. But let us be thankful for small 
mercies. Something will depend upon the form of this announce- 
ment, and still more upon its finance. In any case we need very 
much more than “ Dreadnoughts,” as Mr. H. W. Wilson pointed 
out two months ago, and as our contributor ‘ Dreadnought ”’ 
enforces in his admirable contribution to this number. We 
require a comprehensive policy of National Defence in order to 
give us national security. Ifthe Admiralty would devote some- 
what less zeal to the preparation of pageants, to “ nobbling’”’ the. 
Press, and to the development of espionage in the Navy, and a 
little more zeal to training the Fleet for war, we should be able 
to sleep more quietly in our beds. The crying need is the con- 
stitution of a strategic department or general staff at the 
Admiralty, to work out in peace time the main problems of 
war, but against this the Grand Panjandrum has resolutely set 
his face, such a body being incompatible with a continuation of 
the present personal régime. The question remains where it 
was. Shall Sir John Fisher be sacrificed to the Navy or shall 
the Navy be sacrificed to Sir John Fisher ? 


THE present situation is admirably satirised in a brilliant poem 

in Punch (June 15), signed ** 0.8.” “being the reflections of a 

‘“ Words pessimist - the unanimity shown by our leading 

Words, ; statesmen in speeches delivered on the subject of 

Words” National Defence before the Imperial Press Con- 
ference”’: 


“Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule .. .” 

TENNYSON. 


Yes, we “endorse” each other right enough; 
‘“‘ Hear, hear!’’ we cry, “twas excellently said ;”’ 

Our hearts, no doubt, are of the proper stuff, 
And here and there a head 


e ° ° e e 
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Oh, you have heard us, you from oversea, 
Have heard our statesmen, every brand and hue, 
Talk with a wondrous unanimity 
Of what we ought to do; 


But think you we shall do it? Ah, good Sirs, 
The thought is prompted by a guestly tact, 
Or you are misinformed of what occurs 
In the domain of fact. 


Not that we shirk the sacrifice to pay; 
Nor that our ancient pride of race is lost; 
But that our chosen leaders make delay, 
Stopping to count the cost. 
And still we need a ruler who can rule, 
An arm to smite the iron while it glows, 
And we are left to let our fervour cool, 
And the good moment goes. 


Honest we grant them: we’re an honest breed; 
But where’s the courage bold to say, ‘‘ You must / 
There lies your duty; follow where I lead; 
Else I resign my trust!” 


Go back and shame us into living deeds, 
For here at home, in speeches deftly spun, 
We talk and talk and talk of England’s needs, 
And nothing’s ever done! 


WE do not believe that the Budget, now embodied in the Finance 
Bill so-called, can possibly survive in anything like its present 
shape the powerful batteries of criticism already 
brought to bear upon it both in Parliament and in 
the Press, to many of which there has been no 
serious reply or even any attempt at a serious reply by the 
fargeur at the Exchequer. We are so fortunate as to be 
able to present our readers with an incisive exposure of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s most glaring iniquities from the pen of Mr. 
Pretyman, who has greatly increased his Parliamentary repu- 
tation by his recent speeches, which like this article remain 
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unanswered because unanswerable. Foremost among the 
Government’s assailants is the ex-Liberal Prime Minister, Lord 
Rosebery, who as a Whig Peer is naturally loth to intervene in 
financial discussions. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
chef d’cuvre is not finance but pure politics. As Lord Rosebery 
points out in a pungent letter to the Press (June 22), “ This is 
not a Budget but a revolution; a social and political revolution 
of the first magnitude. It is obviously intended as one, it is one 
on the face of it.”” But as there have been several beneficent 
revolutions, to so describe it “is not to judge it, still less to 
condemn it,” but the peculiarity of this revolution is that “it 
will be effected, if it is effected, without the participation of the 
country, without the country indeed having the least pretence 
of a voice in the matter. It will be carried out over the heads 
of the people by a majority in the House of Commons without 
the faintest desire or attempt to ascertain the views of the 
people on the vast changes projected.” In this case “ British 
citizens will have no more control over them than if they were 
Tartars or Lapps.”’ In this country there is no Referendum, and 
naturally a powerful Government does not seek a General Election. 
The only indications of public opinion afforded us are “the 
verdicts of fortuitous by-elections, which, whatever their value 
may be, indicate no special eagerness for revolution.” Thus 
‘the boasted freedom of our Constitution has really come to 
this—that the most sweeping changes may be carried out by a 
Ministry of great numerical backing in the House of Commons, 
without the nation having or ever having had or hoping to have a 
voice in the matter before it is decided!” 


Lorp RosEBERY is ready with his answer to those who pretend 
that as the House of Commons is elected, it is therefore, ez 
hypothest, a representative body. Our political 
rulers are elected for six years “amid the tumult 
and confusion of a General Election, which 
usually turns on the demerits of the Government which has 
been in office during the previous Parliament.” In such cases 
the country usually decides to try new managers, and “ when that 
is done we have nothing to do for the next five or six years but 
sit and see what our rulers are doing.”” Surely the country must 
begin to see “that there are vast flaws in the Constitution, and 
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that the absolute rule of a Party in power differs very little from 
the absolute rule of an individual, which is what we used to call 
despotism”; if the nation cannot see this, its character must 
be changed, ‘‘and its former jealous vigilance with regard to its 
liberties have been replaced by an apathy which is a sinister, 
if not an alarming, symptom.” It is perfectly true, as Lord 
Rosebery observes, that most of us are compelled under Parlia- 
mentarism to remain passive spectators of the misdeeds of 
successive Ministries in between General Elections, and, in passing, 
we may remark that although such combinations bear different 
labels, profess different principles, and employ very different lan- 
guage, there is a painful family resemblance between the lament- 
able records of all Cabinets almost exclusively composed as they 
are of Parliamentarians who mistake speaking for statesmanship. 
But though the general public may be helpless, Lord Rosebery is 
anything but helpless. As an ex-Prime-Minister and an accom- 
plished orator with the ear of the country, he is a man of authority 
who can make himself heard, while as a Peer he can give effect 
to his opinions. If he chose he could ‘“‘hold up” almost any 
Government. He could speedily destroy Mr. Asquith and Co., to 
whom he owes no obligation whatsoever since the four Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League deserted their President in order 
to take office under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


MorEoveEr Lord Rosebery has a responsibility corresponding to 
his position, especially at a critical juncture like the present, of 
L which he fully apprehends the perils. What is he 
ord , . ° 

Rosebery’s 8°N8 to do? Will he be content with an occa- 
Opportunity sional sprightly note to the newspapers and a 

monthly speech, or will he really take off his coat 
and work against the wreckers. It isso many years since he has 
done anything serious that his potential admirers have long ceased 
to speculate on his activities, and despair of his capacity for the 
strenuous life of a political campaign. But he could impose his 
own terms on a discredited Cabinet, who are terrified lest the 
Peers should touch the Budget and force a dissolution, while on 
their side many Peers who detest the Budget are terrified of a 
General Election held on the specific issue of their powers and 
privileges. Between these reciprocal apprehensions—though we 
believe the House of Commons to be far more afraid, and with 
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good reason, of the House of Lords than the House of Lords is 
of the House of Commons—between these antagonistic institu- 
tions thinking chiefly of themselves, the country is forgotten and 
impotent. A clear, strong lead is required from some progressive 
politician standing outside the regular political camps and 
without any party axe to grind. Lord Rosebery could give such 
a lead—not that we are sanguine enough to imagine that he 
will do so as he has already missed too many golden oppor- 
tunities to permit any lingering vestige of optimism. At the 
same time his letter touches the spot. Whatever the rights of 
the House of Lords concerning Money Bills, which is a subject of 
justifiable controversy, the present Budget is not a Money Bill 
as such Bills have been hitherto understood. Nor is the provi- 
sion of money its principal aim—indeed its most contentious and 
obnoxious section, the land taxes, provide all told less than 
half a million pounds: during the coming year. Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s speeches show that he is entirely ignorant of finance. 
He is a Gallery politician, and his Budget is a piece of Gallery 
politics, though so far the applause of the Gallery is faint and 
fitful. He has deliberately ‘‘tacked ’’ on to the Finance Bill an 
oppressive Land Bill which will hit small people far harder than 
it will hit big people, and must cause an incalculable amount of 
suffering throughout rural England. 


SHOULD the House of Lords tamely submit to this imposition, it 
acquiesces in its own annihilation. It will be, so to speak, 
knocked out of the Constitution, andthe nation will 
have no further use forsuch aSecond Chamber. The 
Peers have to choose between exasperating their 
enemies and infuriating their friends—between a partial and 
partisan cry of ‘‘ Down with the Lords,” and the general recog- 
nition of the fact that a hereditary House is an impotent anomaly 
in a modern democracy. We do not ask the Peers to jump to 
hasty conclusions, or to make any premature declarations of their 
intentions concerning the Finance Bill, of which they will not have 
cognisance for several months, as at present no man can foretell 
_in what shape it will finally emerge from the Committee stage of 
the House of Commons. If argument counted in that assembly, 
it would be destroyed by discussion long before it reaches the 
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Upper House. But as argument counts for little with political 
partisans, and as the Government commands an overwhelming 
mechanical majority, which by an ingenious and unprecedented 
arrangement the Ministerial Whips are arranging to send away 
in batches during the summer, so that many Liberals may not 
even have a chance of hearing the overwhelming case against the 
Budget, we have no right to anticipate many serious amendments 
inthe Lower House, though some shrewd observers are of opinion 
that Mr. Lloyd-George is such an ignoramus and that his 
Budget is so impossible that much of it will collapse of its own 
weight, burying its author beneath the ruins. All we ask of the 
Peers is that they should “ keep their pecker up” in the autumn, 
and be prepared to do their duty. One’s worst enemies are fre- 
quently one’s best friends. The Radical Party have consistently 
shown genius in resuscitating the popularity and prestige of the 
House of Lords, and it may be that in their effort to knock the 
Peers out of the Constitution they will only knock themselves 
out of office and afford the hereditary enemies of the people an 
opportunity of re-asserting legislative rights which have only 
been allowed to sink into desuetude owing to the supineness of 
one House and the effrontery of the other. 


THE serious struggle opened on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill giving effect to the Budget resolutions. It was noticed on 
the publication of that amorphous and bewildering 
measure, as evidence of Mr. Lloyd-George’s good 
faith, that the promised amendments with which 
he had soothed various apprehensive deputations 
were conspicuous by their absence. The Bill was simply a 
draughtsman’s version of the Budget. Its rejection was moved 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain (June 7) in a powerful speech— 
probably the best he has ever made in the House of Commons, 
which astonished those who have consistently under-rated the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer’s considerable and rapidly 
developing capacity. The Bill was not only confiscatory but it 
had the fatal flaw of raising much more money than was wanted, 
thus discarding the wise and time-honoured practice that taxation 
should be imposed for revenue only, while it disturbed and 


alarmed almost every interest in the country. The land 
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taxes taxed a man on a revenue he did not receive and on 
a capital value which he could not realise. The alternative 
to this Budget, which was regarded by its admirers as the 
triumph of Free Trade, was Tariff Reform, upon which the 
Unionist Party were only too anxious to go to the country. Mr. 
Harold Cox contributed one of his inimitable criticisms, highly 
exasperating to his Party, who were lashed to fury by the sug- 
gestion that the super-tax arose from “a desire to gratify rather 
a vulgar envy of rich men.” He pointed out that the Budget 
was not the result of bloated armaments, but of civil extrava- 
gance. Mr. Lloyd George’s methods of Parliamentary warfare 
are tolerably simple, and so far they have been fairly successful, 
but they can scarcely last. He either ignores a serious argu- 
ment or disposes of it by a terminological inexactitude, as 
when replying to Mr. Bonar Law as regards foreign taxation, or 
else he resorts to mere chaff, which cheers a jaded House.* 
Mr. Balfour’s Second Reading speech on the Finance Bill was 
admittedly not one of his greatest efforts; even he cannot always 
be at the top of his form. It was not sufficiently pugnacious to 
please his followers either inside or outside the House. That 
Mr. Asquith is not over-enamoured of Mr. Lloyd George’s handi- 
work, is shown by his suggestive hints at various modifications and 
concessions. The Premier concluded with his parrot cry for ‘the 
alternative.” The Opposition have entered upon a great fight 
in the best spirit and with splendid zeal, and have every reason 
to be gratified with their success so far. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s motion was only rejected by a majority of 157 (366 votes 
to 209)—an unusually small majority in the present House. It 
can hardly be said that the Unionist party receives intelligent 
assistance from “our Lobby correspondent,” who the moment 
two or three disgruntled Liberals foregather labels them ‘a cave,” 
and frightens them back into the fold by splash head-lines. We 

* In resisting the observation that Mr, Snowden’s encomium indicated that 
he was the real author of this Socialistic Budget, Mr. Lloyd George thought it 
worth while to say, “ Well, now, I really would as soon hold the Leader of the 
Opposition responsible for the rantings, say, of Mr. Leo Maxse,” &c, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s invective strikes us as somewhat lacking in polish. It is nota 
patch on the recent performance of a Trinity Don (Mr. F. M. Cornford), who 
has contributed the following “crystal” to the Cambridge Review, “ We of the 


Universities ought . . . to keep altogether clear of the toothless ferocity of the 
Spectator and the deliberate wickedness of the Vational Review.” 
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must expect nothing from Liberals, many of whom may rave in 
private against Mr. Lloyd George and all his works, but in public 
they will respond to the crack of the Party whip. A score 
however summoned up courage to support Mr. Pretyman’s 
Amendment in Committee to exclude agricultural land from the 
duty on increment value and threw ministers into a panic which 
will increase as the agitation in the country grows. 


An acute controversy rages in Unionist circles as to the wisdom 
of Unionist constituencies adopting Free Food candidates who 
Unioni decline to support the policy of Tariff Reform, 
nionist ° 
Sek Daten though one might have supposed that there was 
little room for difference of opinion upon so 
elementary a matter, which is also a vital matter to our Party. 
Unionists are committed through the mouth of their leader, Mr. 
Balfour, and by the most emphatic and explicit pledges to the 
country, to carry out a policy of Tariff Reform or Fiscal Reform, 
embodying certain principles, of which by far the most important 
is Imperial Preference. This policy has been officially described 
as ‘the first constructive work of the Unionist Party” on its 
return to power, which means that the next Unionist Government 
will stand or fall by that effort, with which is necessarily bound 
up every other question for which the Unionist Party stands. 
Any member who opposes and obstructs that policy in the next 
Parliament is for all practical purposes an anti-Unionist. How- 
ever keen may be his Unionism on other questions, he must be 
reckoned just as much an enemy of the Balfour Government as 
though he bore the Radical ticket. Indeed, he would be worse 
than an ordinary Radical Member, because an open enemy sitting 
on the other side of the House is less harmful than a nominal 
friend on our side, who on the main question would work with 
the enemy. That isa very plain issue which has long been intel- 
ligible to the man in the street, but apparently itis not intelligible 
to a certain number of College dons and superior persons, who 
adduce various specious pretexts to justify the selection of Free 
Fooders, who, to do them justice, are absolutely frank and honest 
in avowing their hostility to Tariff Reform and their determina- 
tion to wreck it. The Radical Press is naturally jubilant over 
these developments, and vociferously proclaims the virtues 
of a toleration never practised in the Radical ranks. We 
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shall doubtless be accused by Mugwumps of advocating “tests,” 
and of seeking to reduce a Member of Parliament to the igno- 
minious position of a “walking delegate.” We desire nothing 
of the kind. We are all for tolerating and encouraging inde- 
pendence in the Unionist Party, and have no desire that its 
members shall be sheep; but for a great Party which has set its 
heart on a great policy, in which, ex hypothesi, it is supported by 
the country, to return Members hostile to that policy is to commit 
political suicide. If there is anything in popular government, it 
is not for the nine hundred and ninety-nine Unionists out of a 
thousand who approve the policy of Tariff Reform to waive their 
convictions in favour of the one Free Fooder, but rather for the 
Free Fooder to waive his views on the one question in the interests 
of the nine other questions on which he is in accord with his Party. 


Tue Morning Post (upon whose creator in its modern shape, Lord 
Glenesk, we publish an interesting article in this number) has con- 
o ceived the admirable idea of appealing to the 
ommand of : . , 

the Ain public for a fund with which to purchase and 

present the nation with an airship of the dirigible 
balloon type. The sum asked for is only £20,000. When the 
German people were recently invited to make good the disaster 
to the Zeppelin airship no less than £265,000 was popularly 
subscribed, and this in a country not hitherto addicted to 
subscribing. Although, for obvious reasons, the present is 
not an ideal moment for tapping private generosity in this 
country, when we find that one person is prepared to pro- 
duce £40,000 to prevent a single picture from crossing the 
Atlantic, while another squanders £70,000 on a national theatre, 
the Morning Post should have no difficulty in realising its modest 
ambition, all the more as Lord Roberts, Lord Milner, and Lord 
Charles Beresford have consented to act as an advisory Com- 
mittee to assist, “in consultation with the War Office, in purchas- 
ing the best of the several kinds of airship of the type which are 
at present doing practical work on the ontinent.”” Mr. Haldane 
declares that ‘‘the gift would be accepted with great satisfaction 
by the War Office.’ The expenditure of different Powers on the 
new science is somewhat suggestive—Austria-Hungary, which has 
only just begun to interest herself in dirigibles, £5500; France, 
£47,500; Germany, £400,000, as against a miserable £1980 
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spent by England on dirigibles, £5270 being the total amount 
officially expended on flight. In other words, long after the 
experimental stage has passed, rich, prosperous, Free Trade 
England is grudgingly spending a two-hundredth part of the sum 
which poor, impoverished, Protectionist Germany is eagerly 
devoting to an engine of possible destruction, “which is of 
infinitely greater importance to us than to her.” As the Morning 
Post observes: 


Every fresh mechanical contrivance which increases the potentiality of the 
individual in war is an advantage to the smaller army, and generally to the 
defence ; but the airship seems especially designed for the protection of islands, 
bringing again to their aid the guardianship of the winds, which the age of steam 
seemed to have superseded... ,. Our lethargy in a matter that so vitally concerns 
us looks like a kind of madness, The very thing has come which will marvel- 
lously diminish the perils of an insufficient Army and give to the Navy that 
increased radius of action on which its protective power depends, Yet here we 
stand, looking on at this best gift of these latter days to us, while other nations 
fashion it for themselves into a weapon that may work our ruin. 


The public lethargy on this vital question is doubtless due to a false 
confidence in the powers that be, and the unfounded belief that 
something is being done, whereas nothing is being done, the Govern- 
ment pleading poverty in reply to every exhortation. Just as 
armies are required to fight armies and navies to fight navies, air- 
ships are required to cope with airships. An ingenious gun may pre- 
vent descents or bring down a cripple, butit cannot check a recon- 
naissance, and only the other day a German journal rejoiced in the 
power of German airships to probe the secrets of Portsmouth and 
Chatham and report them in Berlin to-morrow. ‘It was no vain 
boast; and surely no man can lay to heart what it means, and 
refuse to assist an appeal the object of which is to prevent the 
disastrous use against his country of such a formidable power.” 
Subscriptions are payable to the Honorary Secretary, National 
Airship Fund, Morning Post Offices, 346 Strand, W.C. Cheques 
should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Law Courts Branch.” * 


* The Editor of the National Review sent the following letter to the 
Morning Post: “I venture to congratulate the Morning Post upon its public 
spirit in appealing to the country for the means of placing an airship at the 
disposal of our sleepy and stingy Government. We have had a surfeit of 
patriotic words of late, but patriotic deeds are few and far between, I have 
much pleasure in enclosing a contribution of £100, being part of a sum recently 
returned to me by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom I had sent a 
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We are clearly on the eve of important aerial developments in 
this country. The admirable initiative of the Morning Post 
Germaay’s evoked a letter from Mr. Arthur Du Cros (hon. 
Siadien ¥ secretary of the Parliamentary Aerial Defence 

Committee) tothe Daily Mail, June 22, announc- 
ing that before the close of the Parliamentary Session, “an 
attempt will be made to sail from Paris to London a modern air- 
ship of approved type, the largest and most powerful of its kind 
that has yet been constructed.” It appears that this ship, which 
is now approaching completion, will be of 227,500 cubic feet 
capacity, fitted with two propellers, and driven by two motors, 
each of about 220 horse-power, and, according to Mr. Du Cros, 
it will carry twenty-five passengers at a speed of thirty-five to forty 
miles an hour, with supplies and petrol for a journey of about 700 
miles. The Committee have secured an option for the purchase of 
this airship by the nation should it be deemed desirable to do so, 
and they hope to arrange for it to remain in England sufficiently 
long to afford the fullest opportunity for demonstrating its military 
usefulness, but owing to the absence of any ‘“‘garage”’ in this 
country capable of accommodating a modern dirigible balloon, it 
could not remain in England unless the deficiency be meanwhile 
made good by some public-spirited person. The Daly Mail, which 
for months and even years has been endeavouring to interest the 
public in any and every form of flight, has munificently under- 
taken to provide £5000 for the erection of the necessary garage, 
provided the new airship remainsin England on one month’s trial, 
a condition which has been complied with, and the “ garage”’ is now 
being built. Nowthat public interest is at last seriously aroused we 
may expect to see the British rapidly racing ahead, and before long 


voluntary contribution towards the cost of the four contingent ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ 
with a view to silencing those calumniators of the ‘agitators’ fora Big Navy 
who had been accused by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues of being 
reluctant to pay for the ships they were ‘yelling’ for. My cheque was 
returned for unintelligible reasons, and I feel I cannot do better than forward 
a portion of it towards your admirable object. 

“* Germany is preparing to make war upon this country by air as well as by 
land and sea. I am not in the least afraid of the Germans if only our Govern- 
ment and people will wake up and prepare betimes, Aviation is an art in 
which the British are peculiarly fitted to excel as soon as they take it seriously, 
and just as after a period of hesitation we built the best submarines, so we may 
look forward to possessing the finest fleet of airships in the world.” 
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the skies will have their Shackletons. It may be that Germany will 
ultimately regret having challenged the world to play a game in 
which victory is as likely to go to any of her neighbours as to 
herself, and which promises to reveal to the enterprising all Ger- 
many’s most jealously guarded secrets. The airshipis obviously 
the weapon of the weaker military Power. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is a bad loser, and just as rats leave 
a sinking ship, he is supposed to be casting about for some means of 
avoiding the coming Cobdenite débdcle. Moreover, 
he does not wear well as a Member of Parliament, 
and no constituency has yet been persuaded to 
re-elect him. When ejected from Manchester last year he only 
succeeded in effecting a precarious lodgment in Dundee—the 
marmalade metropolis—by the barefaced bribe of remitting half 
the sugar duty, which our hypnotised Premier, to the great 
surprise of his followers, announced on the eve of the Dundee 
by-election, thus wantonly sacrificing more than three millions 
of revenue—an amount equal to the increase in this year’s Naval 
Estimates, or the Old Sinking Fund—in order to save a single 
seat. This gross corruption has proved to be the worst bargain 
ever made by the head of a Government. Mr. Churchill, who 
is the soul of disloyalty, has simply utilised his position in the 
Cabinet to intrigue against his chief in the Press and elsewhere. 
That he is thoroughly discredited even in the present House of 
Commons, of which he was at one time the hero, may be gathered 
from its recent refusal to augment his salary, while raising that 
of future Presidents of the Board of Trade. Under the circum- 
stances it is not unnatural that Mr. Churchill should be looking 
for something ‘‘soft”’ to fall into on the collapse of the present 
Government. At one time rumour associated his name with the 
High Commissionership of South Africa. The public were un- 
moved, because the appointment was deemed impossible. There 
js reason to believe that he is flying at higher game. India has 
been shocked and horrified by the mention of his name as a 
possible successor of Lord Minto. Englishmen laugh at the 
suggestion, but we would warn them that laughing is not enough 
to prevent the appointment. Mr. Churchill is a determined 
adventurer. He is desperately anxious for the Viceroyalty. 
Mr. Asquith is weaker than water in resisting his mutinous 
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colleague, while the rest of the Cabinet care little about India, 
and would be only too glad to be rid of a mauvais coucheur. 


ALTHOUGH we have exhausted all available space, we have by 
no means exhausted the episodes of an unusually fertile month. 
The immediate anxiety is the Cretan question, 
which affords international marplots a welcome 
opportunity of making mischief. On the withdrawal of the 
troops of the four protecting Powers (Russia, France, Italy and 
Great Britain), the Cretans insist on being incorporated with 
Greece, while Turkey declares that she will fight sooner than 
surrender her last vestige of sovereignty over these interesting 
islanders. An issue from the impasse is now being sought, and 
probably will be found. , , , The tension on the Congo question 
shows signs of relaxation, owing to the gradual conversion of the 
public to our view that the Congo is not a suitable sphere 
for a policy of adventure. The so-called Congo Reform 
Association is naturally furious at the turn of events, and 
vents its wrath on Sir Edward Grey. , » , The decision of the 
Hague Court on the incident of Casablanca is a substantial victory 
for France, though Germany is let down easily for the sake of 
peace. » x + Mr. Deakin, by means of a coalition with the 
regular Opposition, has upset the Labour Government, and 
is once more Premier of the Australian Commonwealth, though 
unfortunately he cannot attend the coming Conference on 
Imperial Defence. , y 4 The people of Natal have surprised the 
prophets by their overwhelming majority in favour of South 
African Union, the ayes being 11,121, and the noes only 3701. 
« * » There is a quasi-crisis in Germany, where the super- 
subtle efforts of Prince Biilow to play off the parties in the 
Reichstag against one another point towards his own discomfiture. 
Meanwhile German armaments develop apace. y 4 4 At home 
Ministers have been guilty of an unspeakable act of meanness for 
which Mr. Birrell is held responsible in withholding from the 
public the eulogy upon Sir Horace Plunkett’s work contained in 
a letter from President Roosevelt to Mr. Bryce. y 4 4 The most 
_ popular event of the month was undoubtedly the King’s winning 
of the Derby with “ Minoru,” which was greeted with immense 
enthusiasm, intermingled with the cry, “ Now your Majesty can 
sack the Government.” 


Miscellaneous 


NAVY AND EMPIRE 


OvER against the heart of the unorganised maritime confederacy 
which is called the British Empire lies a great and powerful and 
determined nation, arming herself without haste and without 
rest. Nothing turns her aside. Her policy may or may not be 
popular—opinions vary on that point. Butas the people are not 
consulted, it is immaterial, A resolute monarchy is challenging 
the indeterminate democracy of Great Britain; therefore the 
monarchy owns an initial allvantage. 

The British democracy was given to understand that the 
German nation was poor, insignificant, crushed to the earth by 
its fiscal system of protection, with an army large in numbers, 
but whose value was discounted by compulsory service ; and that 
this nation was feebly endeavouring to add to its army a ridicu- 
lous little fleet. A few serious persons in this country who 
endeavoured to shake these agreeable illusions were scorned as 
alarmists and contemned as fomenters of strife. 

Suddenly it is recognised that the German nation is vigorous, 
rich, intensely industrious, flourishing, implacably ambitious, 
owning an extremely formidable army, and a fleet second only 
to the British Navy among the navies of the world. At thesame 
time it is perceived that it is probably the object of that fleet to 
attack England. And even more clearly is it recognised that, 
whatever its object, it is a potential menace which must be met. 

That, in fact, is the situation. The attack may come to- 
morrow; it may comethree years hence; it may never come at 
all; but, unless we take certain measures, we are running a great 
risk, There are still many persons who do not believe this state- 
ment. To these I have nothing to say. 

It is my present purpose to start from the assumption—which, 
alter many years’ study of the question, I believe to be a fact— 
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that England may have to fight for her life before long. How 
do we stand ? 

In all discussions with regard to matters of armed defence 
the technicalities of the business are apt to alarm the student, 
especially in a country where the fighting services are kept care- 
fully separated from the civil life, and which proceeds upon the 
principle that it is wrong for you to fight, but right to pay some 
one else to fight for you. But even so the technical difficulty 
may be avoided, by leaving aside technicalities. There will 
remain a field open to all men of average intelligence, in which 
they may gather quite enough knowledge to enable them to judge 
rightly of broad principles. The whole matter is thus concisely 
expressed by Mr. H. A. Gwynne (himself an accomplished civilian 
student of the art of war), in his admirable little book The Army 
in Itself : 

The enormous sums we spend on our Army and Navy demand a rigid watch 
on the part of the public, who should insist upon a fair return for their money 
in the shape of efficiency. And this is only to be attained if the people of 
England will take an intelligent interest... . After all, the subject is nota 
difficult one to understand. The ideas of all armies are based on the case of the 
first two men who desired to kill one another. They manceuvred for advantages 
of position, light, and opportunity, so that one could drive his spear through the 
other when he was unready or at a disadvantage. Modern warfare is only an 
extension of this idea, and if, in all the apparently intricate discussions on 


military art, this original idea is kept in sight, it is wonderful how simple the 
subject becomes. 


In the light of this simple truth, it becomes clear that the 
citizen who dismisses the whole subject of naval and military 
defence with the remark (advanced with a fine air of modesty) 
that he really knows nothing about it, is merely shirking his duty. 
Of course he has to pay for that negligence, just as he has to pay 
for other luxuries. ‘Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one 
time or another.” 

What is the Navy for? There are two views on that point, 
of which the second is a qualification of the first. 

The Navy exists for the purpose of defending the British 
Empire, whose various provinces are connected by waterways. 
If they were connected by land roads the Empire would require 
an army instead of a navy. The principle is the same. In 
Europe, where the provinces of an empire or of a kingdom are 
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connected by land roads, every able-bodied citizen is either 
actually or potentially a unit of the army. In other words, 
nothing less than a population in arms is believed to be adequate 
for defence. Again the same principle applies; but, as the sea 
can be held with a few men, as compared with the land, although 
the costis not less, the duty of defence resolves itself into a money 
contribution, so far as the great mass of the population is con- 
cerned. They ought, strictly speaking, to arm for land defence 
and to pay for a navy as well. But at present the authorities 
think fit to deny that proposition. It follows, however, that as 
practically the whole task of defence falls upon the Navy it must 
be maintained at so great a strength that its control of the 
world’s waterways is absolute. The reason why the control must. 
be absolute is that if communications were broken even for a week 
—at certain places, even for twenty-four hours—the loss in money 
and credit would be disastrous, so far as England is concerned. 
For, this country chose a hundred years ago to sell her birthright 
for hard cash—to barter the ability to support herself upon her own 
produce, for the sale of manufactures; and so she is like a light- 
house whose keepers are dependent upon supplies sent by sea. 
As regards the extra-maritime provinces, a complete severance of 
communications, won by a defeat of the Fleet, would deliver 
them into the hands of any Power which chose to land an army 
and take them. That is one view of the question. Now for the 
qualified view, which at present is much in vogue. 

Those who maintain the qualified view grant that—in theory 
—a maritime empire must own a navy, and that a country 
dependent upon oversea supplies must protect its trade-routes. 
They do not, however, believe that any Power will seriously 
attempt to interfere with British possessions. They consider that. 
the certainty of financial loss and the disturbance of trade act as 
a sufficient check to ambition. They also believe that war, as 
war, is out of date. They think that the abolition of war could 
once for all be accomplished by the simple process of disbanding 
armies and laying up ships. But, recognising that the scheme is 
not yet entirely practicable, they are willing to compromise. 
They will maintain a navy, and an army, but of a strength no 
more than sufficient to provide against what they regard as those 
trifling emergencies which may occur while the world is passing 
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through the transition stage from periodical or incessant war to 
universal peace and the “‘calicomillennium.’’ The money saved 
by reducing the defensive forces is vaguely intended for distri- 
bution among the poor. That is the qualified view of Imperial 
defence. 

It is important that this theory should be clearly apprehended, 
because it is exactly reflected in the existing posture of affairs. 

How then do we stand at this moment, in the matter of 
preparation for war ? 

The obvious point of attack is the East Coast, and the 
Achilles heel of the island is the mouth of the Thames, because 
a great part of the supplies of London comes up the Thames, every 
day and every night, all the year round. 

If a foreign fleet held the mouth of the Thames for twenty-four 
hours, no matter what happened afterwards, we should have received 
a blow from which we might never wholly recover. 

(At this point, lest I should be accused of giving valuable 

nformation to foreign Powers, I hasten to say that Iam now 
merely telling Englishmen what every foreigner knows.) Well, 
what of the Hast Coast? The whole of the submarine mining 
defences have been abolished, and many of the land defences 
have been either wholly or partially dismantled. The coast 
defence is now entrusted to flotillas of submarines. The 
submarine boat is an extremely clever invention, the evolution of 
centuries of experiment; but its value has never been proved in 
war. The submarine mine is of proved value, and its use in war 
involves no risk to the officers and men of the defending force. 

There exists no provision for coaling or for furnishing with 
supplies a fleet in the North Sea in war-time. All such arrange- 
ments would have to be improvised. Supplies and Welsh coal 
would either have to be sent by sea, which would probably be 
impracticable, or they would have to be transported by rail. 
But even supposing the railways were not entirely congested, 
the delay might have disastrous consequences. 

East of Portsmouth, there is no repairing dock in which a 
battleship of the new type can be accommodated, except a private 
dock on the Tyne. A crippled battleship would therefore have 
to steam or be towed several hundred miles in order to be 
repaired. There is one dock available for the new ships at 
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Portsmouth, another under construction, four at Devonport—five 
in all. 

The projected naval base at Rosyth, whose construction was 
postponed for three years by the present Government, will not 
be completed for six years, dating from March 1909. Germany 
has six such docks capable of accommodating first-class battle- 
ships ready, and nine under construction.* 

In comparison with Germany, therefore, we have an accessible 
and a defenceless coast, upon which are no repairing bases, and 
no adequate provision for supplies, as against a coast difficult of 
approach, fortified, and studded with naval bases, all connected 
with main sources of supply. 

Such is a general indication of the relative situation with 
regard to matters which are quite as important as the question 
of “so-called” (the German phrase) ‘* Dreadnoughts.” 

What of the great “ Dreadnought” controversy? It can only 
be finally settled by professional authority. The question with 
which the public is concerned is whether there is a sufficient 
number of these vessels (whatever their name) being provided. 
The position may be simply defined. In 1905 the Board of 
Admiralty recommended that four large armoured ships should 
be laid down annually. Then came a change of Government, 
and the same Board of Admiralty promptly recanted. After 
three years of Liberal government we are short of four of the 
ships we should have had if what is called the Cawdor Pro- 
gramme had been carried into execution. A comparison of the 
relative strength of Germany in this class of vessel now shows 
that we do require those four ships after all, precisely as the 
Unionist Government predicted. These, in addition to the four 
of the original programme, make eight, required complete, inside 
three years dating from March 1909, But in that month the 
Government refused to provide for more than four. 

In what does the superiority over earlier ships of the vessels 


* Thus, in time of war, if in a naval action both sides were damaged, Germany 
could repair her ships six at a time, England five at a time. Before very long 
the ratio will be fifteen to six. 

t “Their efforts at reduction, however, were not followed by a reduction 
abroad, but by an increase ; and the result of it was that we stood at eight 
large ships laid down and a foreign Power stood at tcn large ships laid down.” 
(Mr. McKenna, June 20, 1909.) 
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of the “so-called’”’ ‘‘Dreadnought” class consist? That is a 
technical matter. But any layman can understand that the 
so-called ‘‘ Dreadnought ” ship has more heavy guns, higher speed, 
and less armoured protection in proportion to her size than her 
predecessor. The common political babble concerning the 
worthlessness or “ obsolescence ””—a favourite phrase—of the 
earlier ships seems exaggerated. 

Right or wrong, the building of the original ‘‘ Dreadnought” 
was a reversal of policy. Hitherto we had been content: to 
maintain a numerical superiority, and to permit other nations 
to invest in costly experiments. If they succeeded, we could 
improve upon them at leisure. If they failed, we saved our 
money. The “ Dreadnought,” however, was an experiment. 
The rest of the world was forced into competition. Having 
entered for the race, we must now go on. It is very expensive, 
but it is too late to stop. If you have one ship of a certain 
type, you must have a fleet, or at least a squadron, because 
naval warfare is not conducted with single ships, as our politicians 
suppose, but with fleets and squadrons, whose vessels must be 
able to manceuvre and to shoot in unison. 

It is impossible rightly to understand what is meant by the 
two-Power standard without first grasping the elementary truth 
that modern naval warfare is conducted with fleets, just as land 
warfare is conducted with armies. A fleet consists of battle- 
ships, carrying heavy artillery, of cruisers for scouting, watching, 
and intelligence purposes, of destroyers for torpedo work and for 
watching hostile destroyers. A certain proportion must be 
observed in the relation of these component parts of a fleet one 
to another, just as in an army there are so many batteries of 
artillery, so many regiments of infantry, so many troops of 
cavalry. Each element of fighting power is comparatively use- 
less by itself. A squadron of battleships, for instance, would 
be exposed to certain loss if it was deprived of cruisers and 
destroyers. 

The two-Power standard has been defined as a fleet having 
a margin of superiority, with a further margin of 10 per cent. for 
casualties, in battleships, over the two fleets combined of the 
two navies next in order of strength to the British Fleet. 

But it would be obviously possible to have the two-Power 
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standard and yet be inferior in strength to the two navies next 
in order of strength, because battleships alone are comparatively 
useless. (Such, in fact, is approximately the position of this 
country to-day.) Therefore the definition of the two-Power 
standard is clearly incomplete. It does not specify the require- 
ments of a fleet as a fleet. 

For this reason the definition of the two-Power standard has 
been freely used in Parliament to prove a superiority over the 
two naval Powers next in strength, which, in fact, did not exist. 
‘Tons, guns, and prices,” said Lord Charles Beresford, ‘are the 
last resort of the politician.” 

Nor does the “accepted” definition of the two-Power standard 
take into account the whole duty of the British Navy, whose 
scope extends far beyond the necessity of meeting two hostile 
Powers.* For this reason, again, the two-Power standard is 
useful to certain politicians, who are terrified at the size of the 
British Empire, which they dislike, and who are mortally afraid 
lest they should be forced to “do something,” like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s bishops. 

The two-Power standard, if it is to mean anything useful, 
must mean the maintenance of two fleets, the one superior in all 
arms to the foreign fleet next in order of strength, the other 
superior in all arms to the foreign fleet next again in order of 
strength, together with a schedule of vessels required for the 
various duties involved in patrolling the waterways of the 
Empire. 

No such standard has yet been formally “‘ accepted” by any 
political party, although it has, at certain times, been maintained 
in practice. Under the present system the only official record 
presented to Parliament consists of lists of ships arranged in 
their various classes—“ tons, guns, and prices,”’ in fact. There 
is no attempt to indicate the relation of one class to another, or 
the condition of the ships; nor is there any reference to their 
grouping in fleets, or to the duties required of them. It is a 


* On May 26, 1909, the Prime Minister abandoned the two-Power standard 
altogether, incidentally remarking that foreign navies which were based upon 
ports a long way from England did not count. Mr. Asquith’s speech, together 
with that of the First Lord of the Admiralty, marked the definite repudiation 
by the Liberal Party of responsibility for the naval defence of the Empire, 
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purely conventional record, of value (if any) only to those owning 
technical knowledge, and yet it is issued ostensibly for the benefit 
of persons who are ignorant of technicalities. 

If the country is to arrive at any clear understanding of the 
real state of naval affairs, the whole of this rubbish must be swept 
away, as Bismarck said of the Declaration of Paris. 

What foreign fleets have we got to meet, and what British 
have we got to meet them with? That is the question. If it 
were put to the First Lord of the Admiralty to-morrow it is in 
the last degree improbable that he would answer it; and it is not 
at all likely that he could answer it if he would. 

The foreign fleets with whose strength, in order to provide 
against contingencies, we have to compare our strength are the 
German fleet and the fleet of the United States.* Against the 
German fleet we ought to be able to put a superior fleet, complete 
in all arms, adding a margin for casualties. Roughly speaking, 
we ought to have a certain number—say 10 or 15 per cent.—of 
battleships more than the number of the German battleships. With 
regard to the other arms, cruisers and destroyers, the force re- 
quired depends upon both the force employed by the German 
fleet and upon the strategical dispositions designed by the 
Commander-in-chief. The numbers of the German ships and 
vessels of all classes may be learned from works of reference. The 
constitution of their High Sea Fleet is published from time to 
time in the newspapers. The strategical dispositions, or plan of 
campaign, prepared by the British Commander-in-Chief, or en- 
trusted to him, are an unknown quantity. But assuming that a 
blockade is one contingency—as it must be in all naval warfare— 
we are to remember that the blockading force requires at least 
five vessels to three vessels of the enemy, because the blockading 
force, working far from its base, requires constant relief. Pro- 
vision must be made for vessels coming, vessels going, and vessels 

onduty. Blockade duties are now primarily fulfilled by destroyers 
and watching cruisers. A map of the north coast of Europe will 


* On May 26, 1909, the Prime Minister of England declined to recognise 
the United States navy as a potential antagonist, because it was a long way off; 
and Mr. Arthur Lee, speaking for the Opposition, declared that a war with the 
United States was “ unthinkable.” For the politician, the history of England 
began the day before yesterday, and ends when he is out of office. 
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show what egresses must be blocked if the seat of war were the 
North Sea. A comparison of the German forces in cruisers and 
destroyers with our own shows them to be absolutely superior 
in both arms to the available British force.* 

As regards battleships, Great Britain can show an adequate 
superiority, at present. In ships of the newest—or “‘so-called”’ 
“Dreadnought” class—that superiority, as we have seen, is 
threatened in the future, and the menace can only be averted by 
laying down more ships at once. 

As regards our First Fleet, then, there is a dangerous defi- 
ciency in units—so dangerous that it might prove fatal on emer- 
gency. That is the material aspect which every one can readily 
understand. But there is another aspect, which is even more 
important, and that is the organisation for war of the force we 
have at command. Here again there is no mystery about the 
principles involved. It is clear that if a fleet is to be handled as 
an instrument of war it must be, first, placed under one com- 
mander-in-chief; second, kept at sea and trained, all units to- 
gether; third, it must be kept at full strength, by the replace- 
ment of ships withdrawn for purposes of repair. 

Not one of these requirements is at present fulfilled in the 
organisation of the Home Fleet. All three are fulfilled in the 
organisation of the German fleet. 

The Home Fleet is divided into three divisions, under two 
Commanders-in-chief, based on separate ports. There is no con- 
tinuous system of combined training, nor—according to the last 
Admiralty order published—is there any arrangement for the 
substitution of ships withdrawn for purposes of repair. The 
organisation of the fleet, at present, invites destruction in detail. 
That is not the fault of the officers in command, who are in any 
case outside criticism. Itis the fault of the Admiralty, for which 
the Cabinet is responsible. 

The Second British Fleet, whose office is to meet the strongest 


* The figures are :—Medium and small cruisers available in commission and 
in reserve in home waters: Great Britain, 30; Germany, 40. These figures 
represent an average, as at any given moment either navy might have one or 
two less, or more, according to requirements. Destroyers fit for blockading or 
watching duties in the North Sea: Great Britain, about 40; Germany, 78, 
exclusive of torpedo-boats, 
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Power next in order of strength to Germany, consists of that 
part of the Reserve which is not required in case of casualties to 
reinforce the First Fleet and the Mediterranean Fleet. If, after 
providing the requisite number of battleships for the First Fleet, 
the rest be reckoned, it will be found that they represent a fairly 
powerful force. But that force, reckoned in battleships less than 
twenty years old, is only equal to the battleship force, reckoned 
on the same basis, of the United States. There is no margin of 
superiority. In cruisers and destroyers there is hopeless inferiority. 
The Second British Fleet is totally unorganised. Many of the 
ships are in harbour; many are under repair, and many ought to 
be under repair and are not. The Second British Fleet has never 
yet been regarded as a fleet at all. It exists, in so far as it does 
exist, in an indescribable confusion, which could only be accurately 
described by the Admiralty, which alone has the facts, and which 
is very careful never to disclose them. 

There remain the ships on foreign stations. In 1904 many 
of these were withdrawn. ‘The result was observed at the time 
of the earthquake in Jamaica, early in 1907, when the inhabitants 
were assisted by the warships of the United States. But that is 
only one result. British subjects all over the world have been 
deprived of the protection of the flag.* Commerce is left to shift 
for itself. The peace patrol of the Empire has been so reduced 
that whole seas are left entirely unprotected. It is as if the police 
force of London were decreased by a third, while the gentlemen 
of the High Toby were recruiting with ardour. 

The relation of this fact to the organisation of the British 
Empire is not generally understood. The British Empire is either 
a maritime confederacy, or it is merely a temporary aggregation 
of provinces, to be disintegrated at the first touch of war. Until 
four years ago the Royal Navy did actually hold the waterways of 

* In October 1908 the Pelorus (cruiser) was ordered home from the Cape of 
Good Hope station, On the way she was sent to the east coast of South America. 
The Amethyst, a nucleus-crew ship of the Portmouth division of the Home Fleet, 
‘vas ordered to relieve the Pelorus in South America. But the Amethyst was 
in so serious a state of disrepair that she could not start until March 1909. 
In the meantime the Pelorus was kept by the British settlers, who had not seen 
their flag for years. (See Navy List, October and November 1908.) The 


Amethyst was one of the “ instantly-ready-for-war” ships of the Home Fleet, 
The instance is typical. 
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the world, linking the provinces of Empire together with chains 
of steel. Within that network sea-borne commerce moved secure. 
The ships of the Royal Navy, wherever they went, were the sign 
of order, discipline, kinship, the symbol and pledge of English good 
faith. 

In four short years we have lived to see men and ships dis- 
solving away and trust betrayed. It is not the end—it need not 
be the end—but it is the beginning of the end. 

In the meantime two things have occurred which have gone 
almost unremarked by the British public, and—with a very few 
honourable exceptions—by the Press. These two things alone 
should condemn forall time the British Government which had a 
hand in them. 

The one is the Revival of Privateering by the Hague Con- 
ference. The other is the Declaration of London, by which food- 
stuffs are made contraband of war. 

What do these things mean? The Revival of Privateering, 
sanctioned by a “Peace” Conference, was not called by that 
name. It was considered indecent, on that solemn occasion, to 
call things by their right names. Privateering was abolished by 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856. The Hague Conference merely 
agreed that merchant ships might be transformed into war- 
ships when and where they pleased by the simple process of writing 
on a piece of paper, hoisting a pennant, and getting the guns out 
of the hold andinto position. What the result would be in time 
of war was perfectly plain to the delighted foreign jurists at The 
Hague, whose one bond of union was hatredof England. Before 
—not after—the outbreak of war the enemy merchantmen on all 
seas will become privateers. The captains will change their caps, 
and behold them transformed in a moment into fighting-men, 
legalised pirates, or, as we used to say, privateers. They will 
proceed to hold up British ships on all trade-routes. The British 
ships—since every ship sighted may indicate a privateer—will 
crowd into British ports and stay there. In default of Govern- 
ment insurance against war risks, what benevolent shipowner is 
going to hazard his ships ? 

It is said—and it has not been contradicted—that German 
merchantmen carry #ix-pounder guns in their holds now, to- 
day, all ready for mounting when the telegram comes. That we 
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might do the same is obvious. But wedon’t doit. If wemadea 
like preparation, well and good. Privateering is so powerful an 
instrument of naval warfare that its mere possession is a guarantee 
of peace. 

The alternative is to provide cruisers to protect the trade- 
routes. They are not provided.* There are not enough cruisers. 
No provision has been made for building more. The cruisers we 
had were thrown away in 1904, and never replaced. Thecruisers 
under construction will be required for the battle fleets. 

Now add to these things the Declaration of London. A con- 
ference of the naval Powers was assembled in London last year 
(1908), at the invitation of the British Government, to make rules 
upon which an International Prize Court could base its decisions. 
The proposed institution of the said court was in itself a deliberate 
and gratuitous surrender of British maritime rights. Observe, 
the foreign delegates were each bound to maintain the interests 
of their respective countries. Theydidso. The English delegates 
alone among the nations sacrificed British interests right and left. 
And for what? To establish a body of rules and regulations which 
war would abrogatein a moment. But,it may be argued, in that 
case we are in no worse plight than we were before. There is, 
fortunately, a grain of truth in that proposition. Nevertheless, 
we arein a worse plight, because we should be the last, instead of 
the first, to break obligations, and we should therefore suffer 
great loss at the beginning of the war. Moreover, when we proceed 
to take action, violation of arbitrary rules will give offence to 
neutrals—offence which need not have arisen were there no rules 
to violate. 

The salient point with regard to the Declaration of London is 
that food-stuffs were declared to be contraband of war. Eventhe 
House of Commons was startled when the fact was published; 
but alarm was quieted by Liberal sophistries about the exact 

* There are fifteen or sixteen “special service” cruisers in reserve, each 
having a “skeleton crew” of some seventy men on board. These are detailed 
for commerce protection. The men are constantly being shifted, owing to the 
lack of personnel. In time of war the idea is that these ships are to have their 
crews drafted into the war fleet. They are then to be filled up by Reserve men. 
They are then to go to sea. In the meantime they have ‘insufficient ammu- 


nition. They will be useless for fighting purposes until (like the Territorial 
Army) they have been six months in commission. 
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meaning of French words. So low has the sea-power of England 
fallen.* 

_ Upon the outbreak of war—before the outbreak of war— 
enemy privateers will be holding up British sea-borne trade and 
supplies all overthe world. British ships and cargoes are contra- 
band in any case. Food-stuffs carried in neutral bottoms may 
now be declared contraband. And there is no more than five or 
six weeks’ supply of bread in this country before harvest. Prices 
of all foods would double and treble at once. 

The most powerful fleet, the most skilful and most daring 
admirals, cannot save a country whose supplies are cut off, or 
(which is the same thing) in which prices have risen beyond the 
purchasing ability of millions of the population. 

The Prime Minister stated in Parliament on May 3, 1909, that 
the subject of food-supply in time of war had not been brought 
before the Committee of Imperial Defence since the Royal Com- 
mission on the Supply of Food and Raw Material in Time of 
War issued its report four years ago—when it was quietly ignored. 
On May 6, 1909, Mr. Asquith declined to appoint a new Commis- 
sion. But during the last four years every foreign Power has 
been increasing its fleet; the two-Power standard has been 
abandoned; privateering has been revived ; and food-stufis have 
been declared by international agreement to be contraband of 
wal. 

During the same period the policy of reciprocal preference 
within the Empire has been renounced. That policy, involving 
the imposition of a small duty upon foreign corn, would have 
given Canada an advantage in the world’s markets, which would 
have enabled the Dominion swiftly to increase her production of 
wheat. Canada is capable of becoming the granary of the British 
Isles. She is connected with them by a short sea route which 
could be easily patrolled. The same principle applies to the 
supply of raw material. The theory is that it is better to employ 
British labour on British land than foreign labour on alien soil. 
This proposition, however, simple as it appears, has been so 


* The Declaration of Lundon was concluded after Austria had torn up the 
Treaty of Paris in the face of Europe, without explanation or apology. British 
statesmen continued to go about their business of sacrificing the Royal Navy to 
bits of paper, as though they lived in a vacuum, 
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confused with the unending polemics of political parties, so sur- 
rounded with absurd passions and prejudices, so obscured by 
manipulated statistics, that itis impossible to discuss on its merits 
any question connected with the subject. 

A singular result of government by party for party has been 
manifest during the last three years. Both sides unctuously 
declared that the Navy was “above party.” Very well. Itwas 
not unreasonable to expect, therefore, that naval affairs would be 
discussed without temper, and that criticisms would be fairly met. 
Nothing of the sort. The Government which came into power 
in 1906 succeeded to the Admiralty policy of their predecessors. 
They immediately altered that policy in some respects—particu- 
larly in the matter of reducing the shipbuilding vote. Butif the 
Opposition ventured a mild protest they were told by the Govern- 
ment that their comment was inspired by party spirit. Here at 
once was a violation of the “Navy-above-party ”’ understanding. 
Much depressed by this simple manceuvre, the Opposition was 
reluctant to interfere for another reason. Their own conscience 
was not clear in the matter of reductions. Some of the sins of 
the Government might be (they were, in fact) the natural sequel 
of their own default. Other Ministerial “‘ economies” might 
have been new inventions, but which were which the Opposition 
did not know, nor did they take the trouble to find out. Rather 
than risk the obvious counter, ‘“‘This was your man, this was 
your policy—we are loyally following your example,” they did 
nothing. A few energetic members pertinaciously asked questions, 
to which they usually received answers which were either unintel- 
ligible or false. Their leaders did, indeed, protest against the 
reduction of the shipbuilding programme; but it was not until 
the introduction of the Navy Estimates in March 1909 that the 
Opposition even attempted to act to any purpose. Such is the 
singular effect of the system of government by party for party. 
The result is that the country is in danger. 

The Board of Admiralty is commonly supposed to act as a 
check upon unscrupulous political intrigue; and, indeed, as 
experience has proved, the threat of resignation by the Board is 
more than any Government dares to face. Secure in that know- 
ledge, the public is usually content to let matters alone, and to 
pay the bill. The public are unreasonable in that they expect 
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the Sea Lords to forfeit their professional future in order to 
restrain the people’s chosen representatives from gambling with 
the security of the Empire. All honour to the Boards of Admi- 
ralty in the past which have sacrificed themselves to what they 
believed to be their duty. But until the public gives to the 
Naval Lords an ample retiring allowance they ought not to expect 
sacrifices. Should there be collusion between the politicians and 
the Admiralty the public has no right to complain of the Board. 
The public gets what it richly deserves. Let the public visit the 
honourable members of the House of Commons with the respon- 
sibility, if they will. 

A brief survey of the naval policy of the last few years will 
serve to explain how it is that the country is now in danger, and 
why it is paying for a security which it does not get. 

The whole of that policy may be traced to one of two causes, 
or to both combined: economy, and ignorance of war. 

The principle of economy is manifest in many directions ; 
but it is most disastrously exhibited in the reduction of the per- 
sonnel. Four years ago the estimate of the number of men 
required for the necessary expansion of the Fleet was cut 
down by 6000. The number actually voted was cut down by 
2000. The working of this insidious and disastrous policy was 
fully set forth in the pages of this Review in April. This is 
the root of the evil. Men, as they are the essential, so they are 
the most expensive element in war. The reduction of the per- 
sonnel involved the decrease of the number of ships in full 
commission, the withdrawal of ships from oversea stations, the 
abolition of squadrons of valuable battleships and cruisers, the 
reduction of the building programme. 

It was in pursuit of economy that all stores have been 
consumed without replacement. If war were declared stores of 
all kinds—material, meat, bread, and medical stores—must be 
purchased at immense cost, so far as they are obtainable, in the 
open market. And, for lack of money, defects have been per- 
mitted to accumulate for years, without repair, in ships of all 
classes, but especially in the vessels of the ‘‘ instantly ready” 
Home Fleet, 

How can there be anything but ignorance of war when there 
is no Admiral Staffi—the equivalent of the German Admiral Staff 
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—at the Admiralty? The Intelligence Department, founded by 
Lord Charles Beresford in 1889, was originally intended to form 
the nucleus of a true strategical department. That intention 
has never been fulfilled. Of late years the department has been 
carefully excluded from any contact with the active life of the 
Navy; while those admirals of distinguished ability and long 
experience who ought to form the Admiral Staff have been kept 
without employment. 

What is the result? Millions of money are expended in the 
construction of warships for which neither docks nor comple- 
mentary units—cruisers and torpedo craft—are provided. The 
whole policy of the Navy is not directed towards preparation for 
war, but towards gigantic, costly, and doubtful experiments. 
And in order to impose that policy upon the nation a system of 
espionage has been introduced into the service. The scandals 
which have been brought to light-in this connection, so far from 
being reprehended by the First Lord of the Admiralty, have been 
defended by him in the House of Commons with every circum- 
stance of forensic prevarication. 

If the nation proposes to retain the Empire, to ensure its own 
security, and to get value for the money yearly expended upon 
the Fleet, there are two things to be done, and done at once. 
The first is to reorganise the Board of Admiralty. The second is 
to raise a loan of £100,000,000. The utility of the second expe- 
dient depends, of course, upon the execution of the first essential 
reform—the creation of a competent Board of Admiralty. 

There is uo reason to suppose that the present Government 
will take any such action. But if they do not, then the House 
of Lords must use their constitutional powers—powers which 
are the last remaining bulwark restraining the autocracy of the 
mob—or forfeit the confidence of the nation. 


DREADNOUGHT. 


= 


THE BUDGET AND THE LAND 


THE Finance Bill has passed its second reading stage in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 157, and we are just 
entering on the detailed consideration of its land-taxing clauses. 
During the four weeks covered by the debates on the Budget 
resolutions and the second reading of the Bill these particular 
proposals have been literally riddled with criticism from both 
sides of the House. Indeed, it is not going too far to say that, 
barring the Socialists and the professional land-taxers, who are 
the real parents and authors of this part of the Bill, no private 
member on either side of the House has given them his whole- 
hearted support. 

When Mr. Lloyd George announced these land taxes in 
his Budget speech every one who knew anything about land 
realised the hardships and anomalies they must create; but it 
was expected that they would, at any rate, prove to be founded 
on a practical study of the problem they professed to solve, and 
that their foster-father would be able to defend them on their 
merits. But as the debates have proceeded, and since the publi- 
cation of the text of the Bill, doubt and anxiety have given place 
to amazement and consternation, as it has become obvious that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no real grasp or understand- 
ing of the conditions governing the great business interests he 
proposes to tax, and that he and his colleagues can only meet the 
many grave practical objections urged in debate with platform 
scorn and well-worn phrases culled from the land-taxer’s glos- 
sary, a style of oratory aptly described by Mr. Balfour as “the 
quintessence of vapid declamation.” 

The taxes themselves do not impress the House of Commons 
as being the product of careful thought and mature consideration, 


but rather as hastily conceived expedients, thought colourable 
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enough to justify the inclusion in the Finance Bill of what would 
otherwise have been a Valuation Bill pure and simple. 

There can be little doubt that the Government would gladly 
drop all the new land taxes out of this Budget if they could 
ensure the passing into law of the valuation clauses as a separate 
Bill. Itis a transparent case of “tacking.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not even pretend to estimate the ultimate 
yield of the taxes, or that they will produce him any appreciable 
revenue in this financial year. The trick is too “‘thin” to deceive 
a child, but it has the incidental advantage of “tacking” on to 
the valuation a sample of the imposts that are to be based on 
it, and so of enabling the country to realise their character. 

The principal object of this article is to explain clearly 
what the proposed new land taxes really are, and what their 
effect will be. If only this information can be thoroughly 
brought home to the country the days of the Government are 
numbered. 

Immediately after the Bill passes every owner of land will be 
required to send in to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
within not less than thirty days, a statement showing, first, the full 
value of his property as it stood on April 30, 1909; and, secondly, 
what is called in the Bill its “site value.” To arrive at the “site 
value” he has to imagine his land cleared of all houses, build- 
ings, or other structures, and also of any trees, bushes, or anything 
else he has upon it. He has to make the valuation at his own 
expense, and if his figures do not please the Commissioners the 
consequences wiil be serious for him. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to this applying only to 
rich men, or to large landowners (by no means synonymous 
terms). Every owner of a bit of land, however small, or of a 
freehold house, however humble, or of agricultural land, however 
impoverished, must send in his valuation and say what he would 
take for his property as it stands,and also what he imagines it 
might be worth if his house and his trees, his fruit-bushes, or his 
crops were cleared off it. 

If the Commissioners are satisfied with his valuation they 
can acceptit; if not, they can ask him to alter it. If he still 
holds to his own opinion, his case will go before another official, 
called a referee, appointed by the Treasury, whose decision is 


final. If the owner does not, or cannot, send in his valuation, 
the Commissioners will send down and make one on their own 
account; and in that case he has no appeal, even to the referee, 
and must accept any figure they choose to fix. 

Next time the property changes hands, either by being sold 
or let on lease for more than seven years, or on the death of the 
owner, the site value has again to be assessed and sent in to the 
Commissioners; but this time on a different basis, as it has to 
be arrived at by deducting from the capital value the “value 
attributable to the value of the buildings” upon it. What this 
means has not yet been explained, but it is obviously something 
quite different from the original site value, which was ascertained 
by imagining the absence of buildings. On what principle the 
two valuations are to be compared, since they are not comparable, 
we have yet to learn. 

In any case, if the new site value comes out at a higher 
figure than the original site value, one-fifth of the increase, or 4s. 
in the pound, must be paid as a tax to the Government, and this 
is called increment value duty. Markthat the owner gets nothing 
from the Government if his land has fallen in value, but if it has 
improved he must pay a fine equal to one-fifth of the rise. Also, 
where an owner does not occupy all the land or houses he owns, 
he has to send in a separate valuation for each occupation. Say, 
for instance, a man owns a small property near a town, part let 
to a tenant-farmer and part, nearer the town, let as a market- 
garden. Within thirty days of this Bill passing he must send in 
a statement showing: 

(1) The full capital value of the farm; 

(2) Its site value. 

(3) The full capital value of the market-garden; 

(4) Its site value. 

This valuation, if approved, is held by the Commissioners, 
and will form a basis for future taxation, for rating, for death 
duties, and, no doubt, for expropriation. If, after some years, the 
owner of the property dies, a new valuation is at once required 
from his executors. Hither the farm or the market-garden may 
then be worth more or less than when originally valued. If either 
is valued at more, 4s.in the pound must be paid on the increased 
value, and no deduction is to be allowed for any fall which may 
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have taken place in the value of the other, and this in addition 
to enormously increased death duties on the whole property. 
If a saving artisan has bought two small bits of house property 
in different parts of a town, he must state the value and site 
value of each. When he dies, or sells, 4s. in the pound must be 
paid on any increase in value of either tenement, even if there 
be a big loss on the other. 

The same applies to ground-rents owned by insurance and 
friendly societies. 

In assessing site value the Commissioners may deduct the 
value of permanent improvements made by the owner, and this 
will give considerable relief to large owners who lay out land for 
building, but little or none to small owners who invest in building 
plots and house property. 

The treatment of agricultural land is particularly cruel. 
Much of it, bought in the good times at high prices, is at the 
present time worth less than half the money then paid for it. 

There seems now some faint prospect of better prices, and 
owners, many of them heavily mortgaged, are hoping to recover 
part of their lost capital. If they do, and if this Bill passes, 
they will have the pleasure of paying 4s. in every pound to the 
Government. An attemptis made to mitigate this by authorising 
the Commissioners to take purchase price into account where the 
land was bought since 1889. This time-limit is absurd, and the 
proviso has evidently been inserted as an afterthought, and to 
meet objections urged in the debates on the Budget resolutions. 

The case of owners of Jand in towns is even worse, as, besides 
having to pay the increment value duty of 4s.in the pound, they 
have to pay whatis called a reversion tax of 2s. in the pound on any 
improvement in value when leases fall in, and if they own any 
land which is not built upon, but which has a building value, they 
must pay an annual tax of one halfpenny in the pound onits entire 
capital value, equal to 1s. in the pound on what the money would 
produce if put outat 4 per cent.interest. This annual tax is called 
undeveloped land duty, and will fall particularly hardly on building 
societies and small owners, also on builders and others who make 
their living by laying out and developing building land. These 
oiten have no resources available from which to pay this tax, and 
they must in many cases be forced to sell at a loss to richer 
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speculators, who will thus obtain a monopoly. An attempt is 
made to reduce this hardship, as the Commissioners may allow 
the payment of undeveloped land duty to be deferred for five 
years; but the whole five years’ duty must then be paid together, 
and it is often impossible to find purchasers within that time. 

There are also some complicated provisions which are intended 
to prevent increment value duty, reversion duty, and undeveloped 
land duty all being paid on the same sum, but they are neither 
clear nor satisfactory, and do little to mitigate the injustice. 

There is a fourth tax, called the duty on undeveloped minerals, 
and this isin some ways the most objectionable of the whole brood. 
Every one who has, or thinks he has, any minerals under his 
land, whether worked or unworked, has to send in a valuation 
showing what he thinks they are worth, and on this sum he must 
pay one halfpenny in the pound every year. If they are ever worked 
and turn out to be worth more than they were originally valued 
at, 4s. in the pound increment value duty has to be paid on the 
difference. Can anything be conceived more paralysing to local 
enterprise ? 

Clay, sand, gravel, and stone are all minerals, as well as coal 
and iron and all metals. 

What has happened at Rosyth is an excellent illustration of 
what would be the effect of this Bill. When the nation bought 
the site of the new naval base from Lord Linlithgow they paid 
him £100,000 for a large area of land and foreshore, and this sum 
included an allowance of £15,000 for minerals, mainly because it 
was possible there might be oil shale and coal under the property. 
When the Admiralty let the contract for the new works they 
made an arrangement with the contractor by which he can take 
the stone he requires from this land, and this saves £100,000 in 
the cost of the work. In other words, the contractor is paying 
the nation £100,000 for the stone. Now suppose that instead of 
Rosyth being a naval base it were going to be a great commercial 
dock, and that the same bargain had been made by its promoters, 
they would under this Bill have to pay annually one halfpenny 
in the pound on the whole capital value of the minerals, of which 
this £100,000 only represents a small part; and if they ever sold 
or leased any of the land no man can say what might be the 
amount claimed from them as increment value duty. 
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No one will take such risks, and it is obvious that burdens of 
this kind are an intolerable obstacle to enterprise and to the 
employment of labour. 

Who, if this Bill becomes law, will dare to open a brickyard 
or a stone quarry? And as to stone, we already have to face the 
severest foreign competition. Not content with sending their 
granite orders abroad, the Government are now seeking to tax, 
and to tax heavily, every quarry-owner in the kingdom. 

It is worth while to inquire on what principle land is selected 
for more taxes. No one denies that real property already bears 
more than its full burden of taxation. It already in the case of 
agricultural land pays income tax on an assessment far beyond 
its real yield in income. It pays heavy death duties, calculated 
on the same assessment. It pays inhabited house duty. It pays 
land tax, and it pays far more than its fair share of the rates. 
Now it is selected to bear four more new taxes which are not 
placed upon any other form of property, and at the same time 
the death duties and income tax upon it are to be enormously 
increased under the provisions of this same Finance Bill; and, as 
a finishing stroke, if the unfortunate owner is driven into the 
market and sells his property the stamp duty upon his convey- 
ance is to be doubled. 

It is therefore clear that property in land is being singled out 
for special and penal taxation, far heavier in amount than that 
which falls upon owners of any other kind of property. This is, 
indeed, admitted, because the Government have not attempted 
to show that landed property is being fairly treated, but defend 
themselves by arguing that land is different from all other forms 
of property, because it is limited in supply, and because the 
Prime Minister says that in the case of much of it there is a 
steady and continuous advancement in its capital value. It 
would be hardly possible to show a more cynical disregard of 
facts, as figures are available, and must be well known to the 
Prime Minister, which show that the aggregate value of land in 
this country has declined by no less than £1,000,000,000 since 
1870. 

If we want to know the real mind and object of the Govern- 
ment we must not study the honeyed words of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he is commending the land taxes to the 
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House of Commons, but the language used on Socialist and 
land-taxers’ platforms, as it is thence the inspiration has been 
derived. Mr. Snowden, in welcoming the land taxes, claimed the 
Government as apt pupils, and it is unnecessary to take upspace 
to prove the admitted fact that the object of the section of the 
Liberal Party at whose instance these taxes have been introduced 
is to abolish private ownership in land, not by honest purchase, 
but by penal taxation. Their motto is “Don’t buy the owners 
out, but tax them out.” And if the Finance Bill passes in its 
present form that process will have been carried a very long way. 

I showed, in a letter to the 7'imes, how the total burden of 
death duties and income tax, as increased in this Bill, falling upon 
an agricultural estate of a capital value of about £100,000, might 
easily amount to 6s. 6d.in the pound on the assessed income. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself admits that the assessment 
is far higher than the net income available to the owner, so that 
the real burden may be anything from 10s. in the pound upwards. 

Now these four new taxes are to be added, and, what is far 
worse, a new basis for further additions has been created, and a 
vista of spoliation and insecurity is opened up which makes it 
impossible for any prudent owner to continue to spend money on 
the improvement and maintenance of his property. 


So far as I know, no individual in or out of the House of - 


Commons, who has any practical experience in the management 
of land has advocated these proposals, or now supports them. 
They originate solely with doctrinaires and theorists who are 
wholly without practical experience. It is inconceivable that the 
whole landed interest in the country and all that depends on it 
should be thrown into a melting-pot at the dictation of what is, in 
fact, a small but noisy minority. 

Unfortunately many rural constituencies have deprived them- 
selves of their natural defenders in the House of Commons by 
electing representatives whose qualifications do not include a 
knowledge of the interests they represent. It is time for these 
gentlemen’s constituents to remind them that they were not elected 
to pile up more taxes on the land, but rather to try to get the 
present burdens reduced. Recent events seem to prove that this 
course is being taken, with excellent effect. , 

The landed interest in this country has invariably suffered by 
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reason of its detachment from national finance. It has allowed 
merchants, lawyers, and financiers to model our system of taxation. 
Its motto has been “Grumble and pay.” Much harm has already 
been done, and many of the smaller squires have been squeezed 
out of existence because the increasing burdens on land have 
driven it steadily into the hands of those who can afford to dis- 
pense with any appreciable income from its ownership. A 
purchaser of land is lucky who gets 2 per cent. for his money, 
and this is a rate cf interest which a poor man cannot afford 
to accept. It is realised that the responsibilities of ownership 
take precedence of its privileges, and Mr. Lloyd George has 
admitted that owners of agricultural land at any rate faithfully 
fulfil their responsibilities. 

Suppose we accept the premisses of the militant land-taxers, 
and regard landowners, not as independent freeholders, but as 
holding their property in trust for the community, with security 
of tenure and right of inheritance. This, the land-taxers say, is a 
bad arrangement for the State; it must be gradually rescinded 
and private ownership abolished, to be replaced by State owner- 
ship and management. 

Let us see how this would work. The present trustees, in 
return for security of tenure and other amenities, are managing 
the land for a 2 per cent. commission, and applying to its care 
and development the experience of many generations, and the 
sympathy born of long personal contact with the rural popula- 
tion. They are to make way for officials paid by the State, who 
would require at least 5 per cent. for management, whilst they 
would be wholly out of touch with the people at large, and 
would necessarily be bound by cast-iron rules and regulations 
fatal to an industry dependent upon the changes and chances of 
seasons and weather. 

The thing is unthinkable, but having lived on and by the 
land all my life, and having also studied the financial and 
economic side of the question, I say deliberately that if this 
forced valuation is enacted the landowner’s security is gone, 
and with it his responsibility. He will no longer feel that it 
_ is his first obligation to provide up-to-date cottages and farm- 
buildings and to keep his people in employment; rather will he 
be driven to accumulate a fund in some foreign country, so 
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that when the next Radical Government comes into power his 
whole resources will not fall into their net. The Bill talks of 
increment, but it will bring about decrement on a scale hitherto 
unknown in this country. 

Besides all this, the Bill proposes a wholly unprecedented 
attack upon the rights of the subject by conferring upon the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue almost unlimited powers of 
levying taxation, and that without any appeal to the law courts 
against their exactions. At present any subject who thinks him- 
self unfairly assessed for income tax or death duties can carry 
his case into court, and have it decided by that national and 
independent tribunal. This is one of the elementary rights of 
the subject, and one we in this country have enjoyed since 
Magna Charta. Now we are to be deprived of it, and the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue are to have absolute power 
to decide the most difficult questions of fact and opinion, and 
are, in effect, authorised to exact taxes from subjects of the 
Crown at their own will and pleasure, and against their potential 
tyranny there is no redress. 

This is the course into which Ministers are compelled by the 
very nature of their proposals. These are so complicated and 
so wholly unprincipled that the ordinary law, based on fixed 
principles of justice and equity, has no application to them. The 
State is therefore driven outside its own laws and constitution, 
devised to prevent robbery and spoliation, in order that it may 
itself become a robber. ‘Do not the Government stand self- 
condemned by this fact alone? 

They also stand self-condemned by the exceptions they make. 
No valuation, and apparently no taxes, are to be required from 
owners of agricultural land in Ireland, or from rating authorities. 
Certainly the latter will be hard hit in any case, as the effect of 
this Finance Bill will be to lower assessments both on land and 
licensed premises, and so to increase rates; but it will hit private 
owners equally hard, and, as was argued by Mr. Hemmerde, an 
ardent land-taxer, no logical reason can be urged for their exemp- 
tion. As to Ireland, no reason can be given or imagined except a 
bargain with the Irish members. But how is it possible for any 
member representing a rural constituency in Great Britain to swal- 
low this exemption? How can he justify it to his constituents ? 
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It is interesting to watch the growing resentment throughout 
the country as people begin to realise the real character of this 
Budget. The Radicals have diligently circulated two fictions 
about it—first, that the new taxes fall only on the rich, and, 
secondly, that they do not touch agricultural land. Both these 
fictions are now being gradually dispelled, and the public mind is 
slowly awakening to the danger. 

One doubt, and one only, remains, and to this the Government 
clings with the clutch of despair. ‘It is all very well,” they say, 
“for you to find fault with our proposals. We admit they are 
unpleasant—all taxes are unpleasant; but this money has to be 
raised to pay for the Navy and for Old Age Pensions, and you 
have no better way of finding it.” 

The first answer to this is that no worse way could well be 
found than to strike at the very roots of industry and employ- 
ment. But to find the true answer it is necessary to go back a 
year and to remember that the Government then placed the whole 
burden of Old Age Pensions on the taxes, and, after having done 
so, discovered that a contributory scheme on the German lines 
would have been preferable. Old Age Pensions are costing the 
taxpayers of this country £9,000,000, and that is all that is being 
distributed. In Germany £37,000,000 are distributed at a cost 
to the taxpayers of only £3,000,000. Our £9,000,000 is quite 
insufficient to meet our requirements, and under the out-door 
relief disqualification the most deserving of the aged poor are 
denied pensions. But even so the burden is excessive. What 
will it profit our workers if they lose their employment in the 
prime of life on the chance of surviving to draw a pension 
at seventy ? 

Is it too late to recognise the mistake that has been made, 
and to substitute a contributory scheme for that of last year ? 

Clearly every pensioner who has become or will become en- 
titled to a pension under the existing Act must receive it, but 
the money could be raised on a contributory basis on the lines 
of the workmen’s compensation insurance. This is not the place 
to go into details, but it is clear that if pensions are to be freed 
from the taint of pauperism, if the age limit is to be lowered, if 
restrictions are to be abolished, and if the temptation to fraud is 
to be removed, an elastic and contributory system is essential. 
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Under it the trade would bear its own burden, employers and 
employed would both gladly contribute, and pensions would 
assume their true and honourable character of being partly de- 
ferred pay and partly honest savings. This Budget affords a 
splendid comparison of the actual cost to the workers under the 
present system as compared with what they would pay under a 
contributory scheme. They are now to bear the increased greater 
part of the tax on tobacco, amounting to £1,900,000, and the 
increased taxes on spirits and licences (the latter involving an 
increase in the price of beer as well as spirits) will cost the 
consumers at least £20,000,000. 

On the one hand, therefore, we have trade harried, employ- 
ment reduced, gross hardship and injustice inflicted on particular 
interests, a heavy additional expenditure on the machinery for 
levying new and additional taxation, £22,000,000 taken out of 
the pockets of the working classes. 

On the other hand we might have a revenue from import 
duties on luxuries and manufactured articles imported from abroad 
which would cover a reduction of the present duties on tea, sugar, 
and tobacco, and leave some margin towards the cost of a supreme 
Navy; and a contributory scheme of pensions, of which the 
workers would pay about half, and which could be extended 
and developed without penal taxation and without decreasing 
employment. 

Is not this an alternative? and is it beyond the resources of 
statesmanship to carry it out? In any case, the task would be 
rendered easier through the object-lesson provided by the present 
Budget, and particularly by the harsh and impracticable land 
taxes proposed in it. 

HK. G. PRETYMAN. 
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I suppose that it is foolish to expect statesmen, much more ordi- 
nary people, to take any interestin the wonderful change of opinion 
that is taking place in China. Most people, metaphorically speak- 
ing, go through the world with their backs to the horses. They 
realise the dangers that have beset the road along which their 
country has travelled; they ignore the dangers that are in the 
immediate distance, and, in fact, they often hasten those dangers 
by their efforts to avoid the recurrence of dangers which are past 
and over. Louis XIV. prepares the way for the Revolution by 
breaking the power of the seigneurs. The Tudors foster the 
parliamentary system to prevent a recurrence of the wars of the 
Roses, and thus promote the death of Charles I. The English 
create the United States as a separate power by defeating the 
French in Canada. In the same way we have indirectly con- 
tributed to this revolution in thought in China by enabling 
the Japanese to defeat the Russians, thus opening the eyes of 
the Chinese both to their dangers and to their possibilities of 
improvement. And therefore we have an indirect responsibility 
for this movement, which may be of the greatest benefit to the 
world, and yet on the other hand, if unguided, may be of the greatest 
detriment. 

Till the Japanese-Russian War, China was convinced that 
she was the greatest of nations; now I understand every native 
paper rings with the cry of how greatis her misery and humiliation, 
and both in individuals and in nations a sense of sin is a step 
half way to reform. I often hear people say that Russia must 
be humiliated by that war, but I have never observed that it has 
had really that effect in Russia. Indeed,in some Russian schools, 


_ I understand, the children are taught to regard the battle of 


Mukden as a Russian victory. The humiliation was, however, 
deeply felt by every Chinaman. For, after all, China was then 
treated as no other nation has ever been treated before. Russia 
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and Japan have a dispute about Korea, and, instead of Russia 
invading Japan or Japan Russia, or both invading Korea, they 
fight the war out in a province of a neighbouring power with 
whom both are at peace. Thesituation must have had its comic 
side, when one realises that the civil government of China con- 
tinued during the whole war as if there was peace, the courts met 
and the markets were held as usual. What made the whole 
situation quainter still was that both sides agreed to confine the 
war to a certain district in China, and when the battle was raging 
over Mukden, both sides had the patronising consideration to 
place the tombs of the Emperor’s ancestors out of the limit of the 
battlefield. 

This calm contempt for the rights of China has never been 
equalled. To realise its effect on the Chinese mind one only has 
to consider what would be our feeling if, ‘in 1870, France and 
Germany had come over to Kent to fight out their quarrel. 

Before I went to China I had a dim idea that the Chinese 
gentleman wasa very stupid and unintelligent being, who probably 
would not have minded such a national insult because he would 
not have appreciated it; but the moment I came into contact 
with him, I saw my error; a Chinese gentleman is an extremely 
able and intelligent man; the weakness that besets China cer- 
tainly does not come from his intellectual inferiority; it is quite 
true that he is very badly educated in physical science, but we 
must remember that many of our best educators have maintained 
that litere humanwores are a better mental discipline than science 
—certainly they should brighten that side of the intellect that 
deals with human relations. The Chinese gentleman has been 
trained in the philosophy, history and culture of his race, and 
both in his speech and in his thought he bears marks of the 
excellency of that training. He has now thoroughly realised 
his national weakness and his consequent humiliation, and the 
whole of that mass of intelligent thought in China which was a 
few years ago conservative to obscurantism, has now become 
progressive, even revolutionary. There are many outward and 
visible signs of this change; wherever you go you see vast 
efforts are being made to westernise the institutions of China; 
the Yamen runner has developed into an imitation of the 
Kuropean policeman, your ears are besieged with the sound of 
the military bugle, imitations of French uniforms and the German 
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‘‘ Parade-marsch”’ blend strangely with Chinese surroundings; 
yes, China advances by leaps and bounds. Two motor-cars rush 
through the streets of Peking, carrying devastation among the 
mule-drawn Peking carts, and terror to their male and female 
occupants, who descend with a celerity unknown to Chinese 
custom. Tramways run through that most progressive town, 
Mukden. China has post-offices, modern currency, telegraph 
offices, a school system—in fact, all the elegances of Western 
civilisation; and now she is inaugurating a Constitution, and is 
thinking of an established Church; at one moment she even ran 
to a feminist movement, where—having apparently muddled the 
whole thing, and confused it with the rational dress movement— 
the girls turned out dressed as boys, for they understood that was 
what was done in the West. | 

Yes, the reforms of China (on paper) make a most impressive 
array, but Iam afraid J should mislead my readers very seriously 
if I were to suggest that they are efficient. With all the intel- 
ligence of the Chinese, with all their desire for reform, they seem 
to have a strange gift for not succeeding in what they try to do. 
Their army, for instance, may look well on paper, but I do not 
think that, with its lack of discipline, it would cause much terror 
in the enemy. Even in things peaceful they do not succeed. 
Their school system, as far as it applies to Western teaching, is 
most disappointing. No expense has been spared; schools are 
housed in splendid buildings, and a vast amount of apparatus has 
been purchased, much of which still remains in its packing-cases, 
yet I could not find that the students knew even the elements of 
science. In some places a large number of foreign teachers are 
employed, but their efforts are not very successful, probably 
owing to the fact, as an intelligent Manchu pointed out to me, 
that many of them possess no qualification at all for teaching; in 
fact, some of the Japanese teachers of science teach the Japanese 
language and nothing else. Consequently I found the Chinese 
officials removing their children from Government schools and 
sending them to mission schools, 

The post-office and telegraph succeed because they are 
_ under Kuropean management, but I understand that that branch 
of the Chinese post-office, which is under their own manage- 
ment, commands so little confidence that private posts still 
continue in most places. As to the currency, muddle is hardly 
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the word to describe it; unutterable confusion is perhaps a more 
correct description. There are two systems of coinage; both have 
silver and copper, both are recognised by the Government; in 
neither is there a fixed relation between silver and copper, nor 
even between silver coins of different denominations, nor even 
between the coins of the same denominations made in different 
mints. A Shanghai tramway which is under foreign management 
increased their fares, but still lost money owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the coin exceeding the increase of the fare. The station- 
masters along the railway line make little fortunes by exchang- 
ing all the money that they have received for tickets into that 
form of coinage which bears the lowest value. ‘To the traveller 
the confusion is simply appalling; to be told that there are not 
ten cents in a ten cent piece, or a hundred cents in a dollar, is 
puzzling enough; to have prices quoted to you alternately in taels 
and dollars is perplexing; but that is nothing compared to the 
mental confusion that results when you know that in two villages 
you pass through, you will receive more cash for a dollar in one 
than in theother. One wonders that trade can thrive and prosper 
at all in such confusion ; when one asks what is the cause of this 
inefficiency, the answer that will be made by Westerns and by 
candid Chinamen is that every official is in the habit of taking 
a squeeze, that is, a commission, which by Chinese morality may 
be as large as the squeezer can make it. This is the chief if not 
the only cause of their failure and China would be the happiest 
and wealthiest country in the world if she could produce men as 
honest and upright as they are intelligent. 

What China needs at the present time is higher morality as 
much as Western knowledge. I do not think we realise the 
awful poverty of China or the possibilities of wealth that lie 
before her. The Chinese are undoubtedly extremely poor, be- 
cause they have no industrial organisation and they cannot 
organise till they can trust one another. There is no subdivision 
of labour, little use of animals, none of machines, with the result 
that everything that is produced is the result of a plan which 
involves the greatest amount of labour with the least effect ; still 
the quality of the labour that is so extravagantly wasted, is 
simply excellent, the actual work done by the Chinese artisan 
bears comparison with the work of the artisans of any country 
and, were the labour organised, would be excellent in quantity as 
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well as quality. But even as I write this I can hear the reader say 
“let the poor people remain in their poverty, for if they improve 
their methods of production, with their great efficiency and low 
wages, they would drive all other workers out of the market.” 
I need hardly point out that this is a fallacy. 

The moment the Chinaman advances in morals two things 
will happen; first, there will be an effort on the part of the 
community to improve the condition of the worker, just as much 
as there are efforts on the part of the European nations to 
improve the conditions of their workers; and secondly, those 
efforts will be possible, because the cost of production being 
diminished by the division of labour, the rate of wages will be, 
as it has been in our countries, largely raised without diminish- 
ing the price of the finished article. The internal market of 
China will, of course, be the great market for China’s increased 
productions. I should think 90 per cent. of her population 
would be glad of more food, I should think 99 per cent. of the 
Chinese could do with better clothes, I should think 999 per 
thousand would be only too willing to enjoy greater luxuries if 
they could get them. As China develops her resources, she will 
not only develop in proportion her internal market, but in addition 
she will demand from the rest of the world, goods which for 
various reasons she cannot herself produce, and the vastness of 
her demands will, when they are fully developed, make many a 
Western town rich and many a Western working man busy. She 
will pay for the goods by sending over those articles of special 
Chinese manufacture which we cannot produce in this country. 
No, if China develops in morality and grows happier and richer, 
a by-product of her prosperity will be a general improvement of 
trade in the West; for remember, China represents quite a 
quarter of the population of the globe, and though her present 
demand for our productions is relatively insignificant owing to 
her poverty, when it is fully developed it must cause a very great 
inflation of trade in those countries which produce such goods. 
What is to be feared is that China may join our Western civilisation 
in a sort of maimed condition, weighed down by bad government 
and false ideals and morals. This is a point which should appeal 
to all lovers of our own country and especially to working men. 

Working men realise howit damages their interests to have some 
one in their trade working below their standard rate of wages; 
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and when this is done to any large extent, as it is in the sweat- 
ing dens of London, they are open-mouthed at the damage that 
it will do them, but what will their position be if a quarter of 
the working population of the globe habitually works under 
what we call sweated conditions. If China does not advance, 
it seems as if the West will have to go back. In the olden days 
China used to be the other side of the globe, with a six months’ 
voyage to reach it, and with a people of absolutely different 
customs and habits at the other end of that voyage. The present 
period is transitional; although there is a great deal of old China 
left and there are thousands of places which even the most 
busy and international groups of financiers have not yet reached 
by railways; still the north of China is only a fortnight away, 
and a knowledge of English is all that is required to travel 
in the more frequented parts of China. In the near future we 
shall be going for sea-bathing to Port Arthur, or wintering at 
Hong Kong, or spending the long vacation up the Gorges of 
the Yangtsze, and so far from being the other side of the world, 
China will be metaphorically “in the next street.” Ifthe social 
and moral condition of China remains in its present state, it will 
be the just punishment of those who have wilfully left their neigh- 
bour in misery, if his misery shall react detrimentally upon them. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus has great spiritual lessons; 
putting those aside for one moment as not pertinent to this 
discussion, do you not think that probably the Dives of those times 
enjoyed very bad health, because they were surrounded by such 
infected centres as those of Lazarus and his companions? 
England is Dives as compared with China; putting aside the 
moral aspect of the case, if the English Dives leaves the 
Chinese Lazarus in his poverty, he really must not complain 
if he catches some very detestable skin complaint or even 
some more serious disease that may imperil his national life. 
After all nations are not unlike individual men in many of 
their aspects. No nation can now say it does not matter what 
is happening to another. Movements are becoming more and 
more international. We may speak a different language to other 
nations, we may pride ourselves on our national individuality, 
but nevertheless we all try and imitate one another. You may 
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will find practically the same customs prevailing, the same 
thoughts in fashion. Mental fashions are not unlike feminine 
fashions. What is the great power which swells women’s skirts 
till they can hardly support their voluminous folds and then 
shrinks them till they can barely walk? What it is, is hard to 
answer, but its rule is from East to West, from Russia to America, 
and it certainly does not merely alter women’s clothes, it controls 
men’s thoughts as well. There are, of course, many districts 
outside its power, the Mahomedan civilisation, the black savages 
of the Congo, the Esquimaux of the Arctic regions are indifferent, 
if fashion bids them tighten or loosen their skirts. And up toa 
recent date, China was absolutely indifferent; trousers, the garb 
sacred to masculinity, which even the most reckless suffragette 
dares not don, is the common garb of women folk, and likewise 
men’s thoughts ran on different lines. No one in China used to 
care for ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” or for 
‘‘the equality of man,” or for any of those cant phrases which 
vulgarise the sacred traditions on which our civilisation is built. 
The Chinaman was not wholly selfish, he was very loyal to his 
relations and friends, to his guild brother and to his superiors, 
but that was his limit. Now all this is changing and China is 
fast becoming a member of our civilisation. When she does, 
who will be bold enough to say that fashions originating in China 
will not spread to the West? At present, I understand, Paris 
settles women’s fashions, London settles fashions for men’s dress, 
Berlin governs military fashions, while New York is in a fair way 
to become dominant with regard to mercantile fashions. The 
question that naturally arises to the thinker is what part of the 
future of the fashions of our civilisation will China influence. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that we shall wear queues 
or our women shall squeeze their feet, the short hair of London 
and the corset of Paris will still be customary: where I suggest 
China will probably control fashion will be in labour questions. 
Physical labour sanctified to Christians by the example of One 
occupies in our civilisation a position remarkable for its dignity. 
In China as in many other civilisations labour is despised; the 
gentry cultivate their long nails to show that they have never 
used their hands in work. A Chinese gentleman cannot walk or 
play games or bicycle or do anything that involves physical 
exertion without loss of dignity. I fear that this contempt of 
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labour may spread to the West unless indeed the West can raise 
the tone of China in this and similar matters. Even if my fears 
on this matter are unfounded I think one may state with assur- 
ance the general principle that when China joins the western 
civilisation the influence of her thought will not be negligible, and 
what I want to impress on my readers is that for good or for evil 
China is fast becoming a member of the great western civilisation. 
Western customs, western thoughts, western vices and western 
virtues, are gradually forcing their way into China. The cry for 
western learning goes up far and wide throughout her land. The 
old learning, which has held China these thousand years, is now 
being cast on to the rubbish heap by enthusiastic progressives. 
Good and bad alike is being destroyed. The splendid principles 
of obedience to parents, submission to rulers, are treated as 
ancient fallacies. The spirit worship which, with all its vileness 
really exercised a restraining effect on the unjust, for every 
Chinaman is afraid of the curse of the unfortunate and of the 
haunting spirits of those unjustly done to death, is now regarded 
as asuperstition. Insome cases Christianity has taken the place 
of these limited conceptions of the truth, but in others a blank 
pessimistic materialism is making its appearance, which knows 
no law but that of self-interest, which despises honesty, derides 
loyalty and neglects the ties of family, a mixture of Hast and 
West which combines the faults of both. What one would like 
to see is a certain matter of moderation in the reform party so 
that they should try and preserve that which is good in the 
Chinese civilisation and unite it to that which is good in our own. 
The uniting together of the good side of the civilisation of the 
Kast and West is of course a matter of some difficulty, butit is not 
an impossibility. The best and wisest missionaries freely allow 
that the wisdom of the mighty Confucius is not inharmonious 
with the gentle teaching of the Gospel. The union can be ac- 
complished, but it needs all thought and care. First of all there 
must be no casting on the rubbish heap of all things Chinese, 
because they are Chinese. The priceless jewels of Chinese wisdom 
must be preserved. Secondly, there must be built on to the 
Chinese culture the higher and finer part of our social system, the 
coarser and viler part may be left in Europe till we have time 
to destroy it. We need not for instance teach the Chinese that 
part of our civilisation which covers our roads with tramps. 
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But howisthis union to be accomplished? Many of us believe 
it can only be done by founding universities where western know- 
ledge can be studied and western ethics appreciated. The Germans 
have started a university at Shantung, and the English, led by the 
Governor (Sir Frederick Lugard) and supported by that most gene- 
rous firm, Butterfield and Swire, are starting one in the colony 
of Hong Kong. But both these universities, though excellent 
schemes, are inadequate for two reasons. First, they are on 
the edge of China, and, remember, China is as large as Europe 
and means of communication are far worse. In fact, Hong Kong 
is outside China. Secondly, they have another fault, which, I 
fear, is really more serious than at first appears—they are not 
essentially Christian institutions, with the result that they are 
not approved of by the Mission body, and that Mission body 
practically is the only body that has pupils sufficiently trained 
to profit by such a university; the only exceptions being the 
Queen's College at Hong Kong and the Municipal School at 
Shanghai. The Mission body are naturally shy of institutions 
without a Christian atmosphere, for that clearly means the exist- 
ence of the normal moral atmosphere of China, which they and 
all other observers think is the real cause of China’s weakness. 
They say it would be suicidal on their part to spend thousands 
of pounds in endeavours to establish a moral atmosphere and 
then send the boys they have so carefully trained to tumble back 
into the old ways of thinking and acting. They speak from 
experience, for the great University at Tokio has been attracting 
thousands of students by its undoubted efficiency, and it has been 
returning them an epitome of the vices and follies of both Hast 
and West. There is one other university scheme which is excel- 
lent, but it is in Chentu, which is so far in the west that it is 
further from the centre of China, counting by hours, than England 
or Canada, and the journey through the Gorges of the Yangtsze 
is very dangerous. If people could only realise that China is a 
continent and not a country, that its area and population exceed 
that of Kurope, and that over the greater part of it the means 
of communication are most primitive, they would understand 

the need there was for a great university in the centre of China. 
Aud the plans already mentioned in no way preclude such a 
scheme; would any one regard the existence of universities at 
Gibraltar, Holyhead and Moscow, as a reason for not starting a 
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university at Geneva? At the present moment a committee at 
Oxford and Cambridge are thinking of starting such a university, 
and I went to China to see whether such a scheme would be 
possible. I found the missionaries of all denominations and of 
every nation warmly in favour of such an undertaking and ready 
to promise their support, which means that there will be an adequate 
supply of properly trained pupils. I found the Chinese most 
favourable to this (and to all other schemes of education). I had 
interviews and communications with over a hundred Chinese 
gentlemen, from the great statesman at the head of China to the 
enthusiastic students from Mission colleges, and all were full of 
encouragement. One director of education of a conservative 
province listened to the scheme and then added, ‘‘ Well, if I had 
the power I would recall all the students from abroad to form a 
nucleus for such a university.” Another interpreter, annoyed 
at the prudent answer of the Viceroy that I must ask first at 
Peking, added to the translation the commentary, “ask, but ifthey 
refuse go on with the scheme all the same.” I did ask at Peking, 
sitting alone between an interpreter and Chang Chih Tung, the great 
dominant statesman of China, After he had discussed my rank, 
which interested him greatly, and which I was unable to explain, 
he listened to the scheme, and when I finished my explanation 
with the statement that his opinion would weigh much with those 
I represented, he answered, ‘‘No one can but approve of such a 
scheme as this.” I am assured that the universities here will 
have no difficulty in finding the men for sucha glorious enterprise. 
All that now lacks is money. We have not yet appealed for funds, 
but if the committee finally determine to launch this scheme I 
hope money will be forthcoming. Remember, some of us can 
make one or two people happy by our lives; others are more for- 
tunate, they can make a district, or even a country happy. 
What a privilege it would be to be the means of making four 
hundred million people in China happier by planting right in 
their midst a great teaching institution, where all that is beautiful 
in East and West shall grow entwined, and from which shall go 
out men of honour and integrity, who shall bring light and 
happiness to every town in great and wide China. 
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MR. CRADOCK OF GUMLEY 


‘‘ DELASSONS-NOUS un peu 4 parler de M. de Pontmartin,” says 
Sainte-Beuve somewhere, at the outset of a causerie. Not that 
there is any connection between M. de Pontmartin and the 
subject of this paper; nor—let us hasten to add—between its 
writer and the keenest and finest of French literary critics. But 
‘“‘Mr. Cradock of Gumley” has been continually turning up of 
late—in Boswell, in Forster’s Goldsmith, in Miss Gaussen’s Percy, 
with an air that indirectly invites recognition; and to “ relax 
oneself a little’? seems the proper spirit for approaching an 
individuality more curious than informing,—more amiable than 
illustrious. For Cradock, it must be confessed, was not a 
person of supreme distinction in letters. To have adapted a 
tragedy by Voltaire, which Voltaire himself came to stigmatise 
as ‘un ouvrage fort médiocre”’; to have written an “ epistolary 
novel” on the lines of the Vicar of Wakefield, with digressions 
about landscape gardening; and to have contrived sundry pro- 
logues, epilogues and occasional verses, none very remarkable:— 
these things are scarcely qualifications for a trip in Goldsmith’s 
‘*Fame Machine,” even though it should be added that their 
author, in his eighty-third year, published “with a most flatter- 
ing reception,” a five-act historical play “‘on the subject of the 
Tsar.” But if he was not the rose, he had lived in her vicinity. 
A country gentleman of good fortune and a local magnate; 
liberally educated; of cultivated tastes; a musician, a clever 
amateur actor, and a traveller in France before the Revolution, 
he also took an enthusiastic interest in the notabilities of his 
day. He knew Johnson and most of his circle; he was well 
acquainted with Garrick and Foote—with Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Cibber; he had mixed with people as different from each other 
as Bishop Hurd and “Jemmy Twitcher ”—as Otaheitan Omai 
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and Laurence Shirley, Earl Ferrers. Of some of these he has 
left anecdotes in his Memoirs, anecdotes which have found a 
permanent place in several authoritative biographies. It is 
therefore a permissible, and even a pardonable délassement to 
linger for a moment among the very miscellaneous recollections 
of “ Mr. Cradock of Gumley.” 

His Memoirs, which were printed in 1826-8, make four 
volumes, two published in his lifetime, two posthumous. The 
first, which is autobiographical, and the last, which supplements 
and illustrates the first, are the most interesting, the intermediate 
numbers being mainly occupied by his works and travels.* He 
was born on January 9, 1742, at Leicester, and went to the 
grammar school there. He lost his mother early; and when he 
was about seventeen, his father also died, leaving him ample 
means. As a boy he had been taken in his holidays to Bath 
and other places, where he had already developed a native taste 
for the stage; and in a later visit to Scarborough during his 
minority, he made the acquaintance of Sterne and the Cibbers. 
Then as a preliminary to the University, he was placed with a 
private tutor at Mackworth in Derby, who was secretly a red- 
hot Jacobite. Soon after the Coronation of George III. (Sep- 
tember 22, 1761), of which he was a spectator, he went into 
residence at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. His turn was for 
declamation (or ‘‘spouting”’ as it was called) rather than mathe- 
matics; and he had little hope of his bachelor’s degree when 
he left the University for London, where, in 1765, he was married 
at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to Miss Anna Francesca Stratford, 
a young lady of Warwickshire, at that time resident with her 
grandmother in Great Ormond Street. This event was almost 
immediately succeeded by the gift from the Duke of Newcastle, 
Chancellor of the University, of a Royal Degree of Master of 
Arts. Cradock’s town residence was in Dean Street, Soho, an 
accident which later procured him, im absentia, the further dis- 
tinction of having his windows broken by the mob in consequence 
of his neglect to illuminate on Wilkes’s birthday (October 17). 
For this expensive privilege, which piled his drawing-room with 

* A fuller edition in four volumes, with a Memoir by one of Cradock’s 
executors, J. B, Nichols, the printer and antiquary, was issued in 1828, By 


the kindness of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald we have been favoured with a copy of this, 
to which many MSS., illustrations, &., have been added. 
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broken glass and cobble-stones, he consoled himself by composing 
a brief biography of the popular demagogue “‘in the manner of 
Plutarch "—a jeu d’esprit which was promptly communicated to 
the Duke of Grafton, and (we are informed mysteriously) was 
‘not ungraciously received in a higher quarter.” 

A disregard for dates is the natural corollary to a dislike for 
mathematics. When Cradock went to live in Dean Street, we 
are not told; but he must have been some years in London in 
1773, when a second edition of the Wilkes pamphlet was pub- 
lished. During this period he was no doubt assiduously culti- 
vating his taste for music and the drama; assembling what 
ultimately grew into a splendid library, and improving his 
Leicestershire property. He tells us that after the above occur- 
rence, he surrendered the lease of his town house, though but for 
the date 1773, we should have no inkling when. We hear vaguely 
of his being Sheriff of Leicester; of his organising musical perform- 
ances as steward of Leicester Infirmary; and he was also Deputy 
Lieutenant for the county. In these circumstances, it will be 
most convenient to set down at once the leading events of his 
life subsequent to his marriage, and afterwards to group, under 
their respective classes, a selection from the more interesting of 
his records. In 1768 he became an F.S.A.; and in 1769 took 
part in the Stratford Jubilee. Zobeide, his Voltaire tragedy, 
was produced in 1771; his Richardson-cum-Goldsmith novelette, 
Village Memoirs,in 1774. He travelledin North Wales in 1776-7; 
in 1783-6, in France and Holland. His wife died in 1816. In 
1821 he published Fidelia ; or, The Prevalence of Fashion, another 
tale against duelling and gaming. Two years later his estate 
having become encumbered, and his means being reduced toa 
moderate annuity, he settled in London, where, after printing 
The Czar, and preparing the first two volumes of his Memoirs 
for the press, he died on December 15, 1826, in his eighty-fifth 
year, and was buried in the vault of St. Mary-le-Strand, near 
which he had spent his latter days. 

Mr. Cradock’s bias, even as a boy, had been stagewards, and 
with his theatrical reminiscences we may begin. But of some of 
the older luminaries he could say no more than vidi tantum. 
Quin, for example, he had met once or twice at Bath in company 
with his close ally, the parodist Hawkins Browne. But Quin, 
who died in 1766, the year after Cradock’s marriage, had then 
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long retired from the stage; and was subsisting in the Queen 
of the West chiefly upon his reputation as a wit and bon-vivant. 
In 1766, too, died another member of the old régime, Mrs. Cibber. 
Cradock greatly appreciated this actress, whom Garrick reckoned 
the rightful queen of tragedy, and he adds his testimony to her 
supremacy. ‘She was charming in every part she undertook,” 
he says; “but she appeared to be identified with the melancholy 
fair Ophelia,” a sentiment which after her death he enforced in 
verse. He seems also to have known her accomplished and 
eccentric brother, Dr. Arne, of whose catch, “ Buzz, quoth the 
Blue Fly,”’ he was an ardent admirer. Mrs. Clive, who, in 1769, 
like the lady in the Bab Ballads, “grew bulky, and quitted the 
stage,” he mentions, but cannot have known intimately. His 
chief acquaintances, on coming to town, were the members of the 
Theatrical Club which then met at Wright’s Coffee House, in 
York Street, Covent Garden. Among these he speaks of Charles 
Holland, whom Churchill called “ Garrick at second hand,” and 
William Powell, who, but for his premature death, promised really 
to rival the same great man. Closer, however, for a time than 
with either of these were his relations with Samuel Foote, soon 
to be manager of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, once 
memorable for the satiric successes of Fielding. Cradock claims 
to have called the attention of Foote to a story in the Diable 
Boiteuw of Lesage “as a good subject for stage buffoonery.” 
Foote at first ridiculed Lesage and the suggestion; but subse- 
quently remembered both in one of his most popular and most 
lucrative efforts, The Devil upon Two Sticks. Cradock, in some 
sort, may be said to have returned the compliment, since he 
makes the maleficent influence in his Village Memoirs one of those 
Indian parvenus whom Foote presently pilloried so successfully 
in the comedy of The Nabob. 

Not very many months before the appearance of The Nabob, 
Cradock himself, by the good offices of Mrs. Yates, had made his 
debiit as a dramatist. In 1767, Voltaire, then a septuagenarian, 
had produced, in his little private theatre at Ferney, a five-act 
tragedy called Les Scythes, which he had written in ten days, and 
acted in himself. It was no great success, for his powers were 
manifestly declining; and he was wise enough not to attempt to 
re-model it. When he printed it, however, he spoke of it in his 

“‘ Preface” as a sketch which some younger man might work up. 
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Cradock, into whose hands it came, undertook this venture. He 
translated it; altered it considerably throughout, especially in the 
fourth and fifth acts, and changed the title to Zobexde—Voltaire’s 
heroine being Obeide. He showed itto Mrs. Yates, who expressed 
a desire to undertake the leading female character. Thereupon 
the flattered and politic author promptly offered her the piece for 
her benefit, with the result that it was brought out at Covent 
Garden in the December of 1771. It was acted thirteen nights, 
which may be regarded as a success—at all events d’estime. To 
analyse the plot—or, as Murphy put it in his Epilogue—to 


Ramble with Voltaire to Eastern climes, 
To Scythian laws and antiquated times, 


is needless. The Prologue was supplied by Goldsmith, who took 
care to accentuate the fact that the author was no “ mercenary 
trader.”” But the crown of Cradock’s satisfaction must have been 
the acknowledgment which reached him, two years later, from the 
only begetter of the piece, to whom he had sent a printed 
copy: 
9° 8hre 1773, a ferney. 
sr 
Thanks to y™ muse a foreign copper shines 
Turn’d in to gold, and coin’d in sterling lines. 
You have done to much honour to an old sick man of eighty. 
I am vith the most sincere esteem and gratitude, 
St y™ ob* Serv® Voltaire. 


Cradock should have known Mrs. Yates pretty well, for he 
speaks of having, at Lady Rochford’s, acted Jaffier to her Belvi- 
dera in Venice Preserv’'d. With exception of the aforementioned 
Czar, Zobeide seems to have been his solitary essay as a playwright. 
Zobeide, however, brings us back again to Foote, in whose Piety 
im Pattens both Mrs. Yates and Cradock were burlesqued. As 
the libretto of Foote’s “primitive puppet-show” was never 
printed, it is difficult to say exactly in what the oral burlesque 
consisted, though, according to Cradock, it found no favour with 
the audience. Yet regarded as a happy contribution to the 
campaign against Sentimental Comedy, that “mawkish drab of 
spurious breed” imported from France, whom Kelly and Cum- 
berland had made popular, and Goldsmith had combated in the 
Good-Natur’d Man, Foote’s entertainment deserves to be remem- 
bered. Modelled on the popular Panton Street marionettes, it 
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was acted entirely by wooden puppets—‘“‘not much larger than 
Garrick,” Foote maliciously told an inquisitive lady of quality; 
and it purported to exhibit the fortunes of a “handsome house- 
maid,” a combination of Pamela and Mrs. Yates, “who, by the 
mere effects of morality and virtue, raised herself to riches and 
honours.” Foote emphasised his attack on the reigning “ moral 
essay in dialogue ” by a humorous preliminary address in which he 
made his purpose clear; and this has fortunately been preserved. 
After sketching the origin and progress of puppet shows, he wound 
up by saying that the audience would not discover much wit and 
humour in his new piece, since “his brother authors had all 
agreed that it was highly improper, and beneath the dignity of a 
mixed assembly, to show any signs of joyful satisfaction ; and that 
creating a laugh was forcing the higher order of an audience toa 
vulgar and mean use of their muscles’’—for which reason, he 
explained, he had, like them, given up the sensual for the senti- 
mental style. The first representation of the “primitive puppet 
show” took place on February 15, just a month before Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer came out at Covent Garden; and to Foote 
therefore belongs the credit of having effectively “ scotched”’ the 
sentimental snake, upon which Goldsmith and Sheridan were to 
do further, if not final execution. According to Cradock, both 
Goldsmith and Johnson were ear-marked for burlesque in Foote’s 
entertainment; but a timely announcement by the ‘‘ Leviathan 
of Literature” in Tom Davies’s back parlour regarding his 
intention to provide himself with a retributive thick stick, effec- 
tually averted the proposed indignity. To Cradock Foote made 
some halting apology; buteither by accident or design, they met 
no more. 

With Garrick—who, by the way, did not wholly escape the lash 
of the English Aristophanes—Cradock was fairly familiar. He was 
introduced to him as early as 1761, when he was acting, or preparing 
to act, the part of Oakley, the husbandin Colman’s Jealous Wife, 
a play which, borrowing some details from Fielding, deserves the 
credit of partially anticipating The Clandestine Marriage in its 
attempt to retain those old comic ingredients of comedy which the 
sentimental craze was thrusting into the background. Upon the 
strength of this introduction, Cradock, a year or two later, per- 
suaded Garrick and his wife to visit him at Gumley, on which 
occasion he offered upa pair of ancestral carp to his distinguished 
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guests. When, in 1766, The Clandestine Marriage was produced, 
the part of Lord Ogleby, which Garrick affirmed he had taken 
from a Norfolk original, was, as is well known, admirably pre- 
sented by that prince of stage old men, Thomas King. Garrick, 
nevertheless, while doing full justice to King’s reading, protested 
privately that it was not his (7.e., the author’s) Lord Ogleby; and 
proposed that the play should be acted in the provinces, when 
Cradock, who somewhat resembled him in face and figure, and of 
whose histrionic abilities he had satisfied himself, was to double 
the character of the pert valet Brush and Sir John Melvil, while 
he (Roscius, to wit) gave the true copy of the superannuated beau. 
The comedy was to alternate with a tragedy, Hamlet, in which 
Cradock was to assume the title-réle, and Garrick was to take the 
Ghost, as he had done for Holland’s benefit. All this, for obscure 
reasons, came to naught. But Cradock’s contemplated functions 
therein certainly justify his recording (in capitals) that ‘‘ Garrick 
spoke with great satisfaction of my acting,” which—it should 
perhaps be added—was, like Holland’s and Powell’s, closely 
imitated from Garrick’s own. ‘From frequently reading with, 
and attending Garrick (writes Cradock), I became a very exact 
copyist ”’ ; and he goes on tosay that another frustrate scheme was 
that he should play Archer in the Beauz’ Stratagem at Lichfield, 
where the scene is laid, in honour of Garrick and Johnson. This, 
according to Cradock, was the historic occasion on which Goldsmith 
expressed a desire to act the part of Scrub. 

Cradock, as we have said, attended the Stratford Jubilee in 
1769, where he had the honour of dancing a minuet with Mrs. 
Garrick in guise of Garter King-at-Arms. He was also present at 
some of Garrick’s farewell performances—e.g., of Lear and of 
Richard III. The actor’s health was then failing, and his physical 
infirmities made the latter assumption especially trying. “I dread 
the fight and the fall,” he said. ‘I am afterwards in agonies.” 
But he had “gained his fame by Richard,” and was determined 
“to end withit.”” Nevertheless, though he astonished King George 
by the activity with which he ran about the field, he was at last 
obliged to make his adieux in the less arduous part of Don Felix 


_ in The Wonder. This Cradock did not see. Cradock tells a good 


many other anecdotes of Garrick, but we can only find room for 
one, which, besides being characteristic of an amiable weakness, is 
also less known than some of the rest. Once, when Cradock was 
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a guest at the St. James’s Coffee-house—it was on the memorable 
occasion when Johnson, retorting to Burke’s unwelcome comment 
on his appetite, said, “‘ There is a time of life, Sir, when a man 
requires the repairs of a table’—Garrick arrived very late. 
He “‘ came in, full dressed, made many apologies for being so much 
later than he intended, but he had been unexpectedly detained at 
the House of Lords, and Lord Camden had absolutely insisted 
upon setting him down at the door of the hotel in his own carriage. 
Johnson said nothing, but he looked a volume.” 

A passage in Boswell effectively confirms this little story, both 
as regards Garrick’s relations to Camden, and Johnson’s attitude 
to each. Garrick had invited Boswell to breakfast, and on his 
arrival said to him: ‘‘ Pray now, did you—did you meet a little 
lawyer turning the corner, eh?” “No, Sir” (said Boswell). ‘Pray 
whatdo you mean by the question?” “ Why” (replied Garrick, 
with affected indifference, “ yet as if standing on tiptoe”’), “ Lord 
Camden has this moment left me. We have had a long walk 
together.” Boswell, of course, hastened to retail thisto Johnson, 
whose remorseless comment was: “ Well, Sir, Garrick talked very 
properly. Lord Camden was a little lawyer to be associating so 
familiarly with a player.’’ Camden and Garrick were, neverthe- 
less, genuinely attached to one another; and when Garrick was 
nearing his last days, the Lord Chancellor wrote warmly of their 
long connection, and of his continued regard for his theatrical 
friend. 

Tried by the rigid chronological tests of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
Cradock’s septuagenarian recollections do not always emerge 
victoriously. One story of Percy’s preaching a charity sermon, 
based on the fourth of Johnson’s Idlers, and then sending Cradock 
to Johnson to explain matters, is certainly discredited if, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hill, the sermon was preached seven years before 
Cradock first met Johnson at all. Asto that first meeting, we have 
fortunately the corroborative testimony of Boswell, who gives us 
what Cradock does not, the precise date—April 12, 1776. Like 
Boswell’s own first interview, it took place at Davies the book- 
seller’s in Russell Street, and Boswell was present. Cradock had 
been thoughtfully forewarned of Johnson’s peculiarities, and 
particularly cautioned not to commit the heinous error of quitting 
the dinner-table prematurely for the play. The talk ran upon 
tragedy and Aristotle. Johnson was unusually brilliant—so 
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brilliant that (we learn from Boswell) Cradock whispered to his 
neighbour, “O that his words were written ina book!” But, 
under opposition, he began to “rear” and wax “loud,” until 
Cradock judiciously saved the situation by taking a deferential 
tone, as a consequence of which he had the satisfaction of being 
assured in a whisper, either by Davies or Boswell, that he was 
safely “landed ” in the Doctor’s good graces. 

Fortunately, many of Cradock’s stories are not affected by 
the time-touchstone, and being besides in agreement with John- 
son’s known habit of mind, are less open to suspicion. The 
great man’s barbarous treatment of books, for example, is no 
controverted thing. Once Cradock, going to Bolt Court with 
Percy, found him “rolling upon the floor,” surrounded with 
volumes which had just been brought to him—an incident which 
suggests the eagerness of the student rather than the reverence 
of the bibliophile. On this occasion he was absorbed by “ a’ Runic 
bible,” which must also haveinterested Percy. Readers of Fanny 
Burney will recall how Garrick’s priceless Petrarca pounced 
over the Doctor’s head during a fit of abstraction; and another 
anecdote here relates to some works perhaps equally dear to their 
possessor. Calling once on Garrick in Southampton Street, 
Johnson strayed by mischance into a private cabinet adjoining the 
study, which was filled with elegantly clad presentation copies of 
novels and light literature. He “read first a bit of one, then 
another, and threw all down; so that before the host arrived, the 
floor was strewed with splendid octavos.” Garrick, as may be 
guessed, was “‘ exceedingly angry ”; but Johnson, always pitiless to 
the petty side of his old pupil, only said magisterially: “I was 
determined to examine some of your valuables, which I find consist 
of three sorts—stuff, trash, and nonsense.” In his old age, from 
ill-health and the habit of procrastination, it became hazardous to 
entrust him with anything rare or valuable. This was the case with 
a volume of MSS., “‘ magnificently bound,” which contained poems 
by James I., and of which Cradock had procured the loan from 
Lord Harborough. Writing about the book shortly afterwards, 
he was dismayed to find that Johnson had no recollection of 
. receiving it. But George Steevens, whom Cradock nervously 
consulted (and who rated him soundly for lending it), suggested 
that it might be lying perdu in a mysterious sealed packet then, 
to his knowledge, under Johnson’s inkstand. And so, indeed, it 
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proved. When Johnson died, Cradock promptly applied to the 
executors; and the precious consignment was forthwith discovered, 
unopened, exactly where Steevens had detected it two years earlier. 

At Johnson’s death, Cradock was on the Continent, as he 
wrote from Marseilles. When starting on his travels in October 
1783, he had taken leave of his old friend, who was visibly 
touched. ‘I wish I could accompany you,” he had said, “for 
I dread the effects of this climate during the ensuing winter.” 
Cradock had always found him civil; and “ had derived from him 
numerous advantages.” ‘Of all men I ever knew”’—he says 
elsewhere—“ Dr. Johnson was the most instructive.” But he 
can only have known him in the later years of his life, if he first 
made his acquaintance at Davies’ in 1776. 

There are but two more anecdotes of Johnson that need be 
borrowed from Cradock’s budget. Johnson, it will be remembered, 
writing to Langton of Percy’s Hermit of Warkworth in March 
1771, had faintly praised itas “‘ pretty enough.”’ This could not, 
however, prevent him from mimicking its adoption of the ballad 
manner, made popular by the Reliques : 

I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
With his hat in his hand. 
“Modern imitations of ancient ballads,” says Boswell, always 
roused his ridicule; but that this quatrain was directly prompted 
by Percy is clear from a letter of Garrick to Cradock, asking him 
whether he had seen Johnson’s criticism on the Hermit. “It is 
already over half the town,” adds this irrepressible scandal-monger. 
Another Cradock anecdote is preserved, not indeed by Cradock 
himself, but in a note of his friend Nichols. Once Cradock and 
George Steevens accompanied Johnson to Marybone Gardens 
where they saw La Serva Padrona (The Servant Mistress), a 
popular musical entertainment translated from the Italian by 
Storace. Steevens thought the scheme—an old fellow cheated and 
deluded by his servant—“ quite foolish and unnatural.” Johnson 
instantly replied, ‘Sir, it is not wnnatural, it is a scene that is 
acted in my family every day of my life.” His hearers under- 
stood him to refer, not so much to the despotic handmaid of the 
burletta, as to the perpetual wrangling of his two housekeepers 
and pensioners at Bolt Court—his rival Roxana and Statira,as he 
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grimly styled them after Nat. Lee’s termagants—Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Desmoulins. ‘To-day Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Desmoulins had a scold ’’—he tells Mrs. Thrale in October 1778— 
‘Williams was going away, but I bid her not turn tail, and she 
came back, and rather got the upper hand.” 

During his connection with Johnson, Cradock could never 
have known Goldsmith, since Goldsmith died before that connec- 
tion began. And he knew Goldsmith for even a shorter time 
than Johnson. But Cradock was only twelve years junior to the 
author of the Deserted Village ; and their relations were probably 
more unconstrained. Most of Cradock’s anecdotes have been 
adopted by Goldsmith’s biographers. It is from Cradock that 
we get the oft-cited lament: “While you are nibbling about 
elegant phrases, I am obliged to write half a volume”; the 
complacent: “ As to my Hermit, that poem, Cradock, cannot be 
amended”; and, above all, the delightful proposition for improving 
Gray’s Elegy by putting out “‘anidle word in every line.” As thus: 

The curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his way,— 
and so forth. In an excellent article in the Edinburgh Review, 
Lord Lytton ingeniously exploded this piece of profanation by 
shearing down Shakespeare’s “gaudy, babbling, and remorseless 
day,’ on the same principle, to a bare “the day.’ What is 
oddest—perhaps one should add, most human—about Goldsmith’s 
criticism is, that his own Hermit above-mentioned is itself by no 
means free from those decorative superfluities which—to distinguish 
them from more inevitable adjuncts—are usually known as gradus 
epithets. 1t is Cradock also who is responsible for what, if not 
the only, is perhaps the most unvarnished statement about 
Goldsmith’s unhappy tendency to gaming. ‘The greatest fault 
of Dr. Goldsmith,” he says, “was, that if he had thirty pounds 
in his pocket, he would go into certain companies in the country, 
and in hopes of doubling the sum, would generally return to town 
without any part of it.” 

Whether Cradock first made Goldsmith’s acquaintance through 
the Yateses, or through Goldsmith’s friend, Lord Clare of the 
Haunch of Venison, we know not. But the acquaintance seems 
to have been cemented, if not commenced, by the prologue to 
Zobeide, which was originally written for Yates, and was scut to 
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Lord Clare’s Essex seat of Gosfield Hall, where Cradock was stay- 
ing. A few weeks later, we find Goldsmith and Cradock colla- 
borating upon another work which may perhaps owe its origin to 
Lord Clare, the Threnodia Augustalis in memory of his lordship’s 
“old political mistress and patron,” the widow of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Cradock apparently rendered Goldsmith some 
vague services in the musical adaptation of this very occasional 
performance, which Chalmers first reprinted in 1810 from a copy 
given by its author to Cradock. Cradock also claims to have 
‘‘altered’’ She Stoops to Conquer—a pretension which must be 
taken with a qualifying grain of salt. But he undoubtedly saw 
it before it was in type, for in returning it to the author he sub- 
joined “‘a ludicrous address to the Town by Tony Lumpkin,” 
which—much abridged—Goldsmith added to the printed play 
with the note, “This came too late to be Spoken.” Cradock, 
however, describes it as a mere jeu d’esprit, not intended for the 
public. Whether Goldsmith ever actually visited Cradock in his 
Leicester homeis uncertain. He undoubtedly proposed to do so. 
“‘T am determined,” he said, ‘“‘ to come down into the country, 
and make some stay with you, and I will build you an ice-house.” 
To the visit, Cradock readily assented; but met the rest of the 
suggestion by a polite circumlocution. 

Upon another occasion, Cradock relates how Goldsmith, 
unwilling to return prematurely from Windsor, enlisted his ser- 
vices and those of Percy to correct some proofs for Animated 
Nature. Neither of them knew anything of birds, Percy declaring 
that he could scarce tell a goose from a swan; but they managed 
to accomplish their task respectably. Cradock’s most interest- 
ing memories, however, refer to a period not long before Gold- 
smith’s death, when his health was broken, and his growing 
embarrassments were preying on his spirits. Already, as we 
know from Percy, he had been seriously ill in September 1772. 
In the autumn of the year following, Cradock came to London, 
and saw him frequently in the mornings. He found him much 
changed, “‘and at times very low.” He endeavoured to induce him 
to publish The Traveller and The Deserted Village by subscription, 
with notes—the object being to obtain some immediate and much 
needed monetary relief for the author—a proposition which, he 
says, Goldsmith rather ‘suffered than encouraged. Goldsmith 


showed him at this time the now lost prospectus of his projected 
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Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, an effort which he himself regarded 
as belonging to his best work, and which, if we may believe 
Cradock, must have been characterised by all the “ inspired 
common sense”? which distinguishes the ‘ Preface’’ to the Survey 
of Experimental Philosophy. The day before Cradock left town, 
Goldsmith dined with him in his Norfolk Street lodging ; but took 
little of the “neat repast’’ which had been sent in from the famous 
“ Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. ‘‘ He endeavoured to talk 
and remark, as usual, but all was force.” When they parted at 
midnight by the Temple Gate it was for the last time, for Gold- 
smith’s death was not far off. But with the Temple is connected 
the only other Goldsmith anecdote we shall reproduce from his 
Leicestershire friend. There were two poor Miss Gunns, sisters 
and milliners, at the corner of Temple Lane, who had the strongest 
confidence in their Brick Court customer. “0 Sir! ”’—they told 
Cradock “ most feelingly ’°°—‘‘ sooner persuade him to let us work 
for him, gratis, than suffer him to apply to any other; we are 
sure that he will pay usif he can.” Well might Johnson exclaim: 
‘“‘ Was ever poet so trusted before!” 

The Goldsmith and Johnson stories form the bulk of Cradock’s 
literary recollections, and his references to other contemporary 
writers are few and unimportant. Sterne, it has been said, he had 
met asa boy at Scarborough. But in London he could have seen 
little of him, for Sterne died in 1768, and is only once mentioned 
again. ‘He never possessed any equal spirits,” writes Cradock 
of Yorick, “he was always either in the cellar or the garret.” 
Knowing that Garrick had a real regard for him, Cradock said 
to him at Drury Lane Theatre that he was surprised he had not 
undertaken to write a Comedy. Sterne “‘seemed quite struck, 
and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, replied, ‘I fear I do 
not possess the proper talent for it, and Iam utterly unacquainted 
with the business of the stage.’” As Cradock adds that, at this 
time, Sterne was in difficulties, we may assume the date to have 
been 1766, when he had not yet recruited his fortunes with the 
last volume of T'ristram Shandy, and the publication, by subscrip- 
tion, of a fresh instalment of his sermons. Apropos of Tristram, 
Cradock tells the following, which he says he told to Sterne. A 
gentleman, asking for an amusing book, was recommended to 
try the philological Hermes of Fielding’s friend, James Harris of 
Salisbury. Conceiving it to be a novel, he could make no more 
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of it than the old lady who found the story in Johnson’s Dictionary 
disconnected: and he returned it with the cold comment that he 
thought “‘all theseimitations of Tristram Shandy fell short of the 
original.’’ 

The mention of Fielding reminds us that Cradock contributes 
yet one more item to the Tom Jones legend. Fielding, he tells 
us, was intimate with the Boothbys of Tooley Park, in Leicester- 
shire; ‘‘and it is supposed that more than one character in his 
excellent novel of Tom Jones was drawn from thence.” After 
this, we are not surprised to hear that the beauty of this family, 
Mrs. Boothby, was the model for Sophia Western, a suggestion 
which shows that the book must already have been more talked 
about than read, since Fielding’s heroine, upon his own showing, 
was his first wife. Of Gibbon, Cradock says. nothing worth 
repeating; and of Gray little beyond the fact that he (Cradock) 
was present when Gray’s last poetical composition, the Ode 
written for the installation of the Duke of Grafton (Augustus 
Henry Fitzroy)as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge—an 
effort which was Gray’s spontaneous return to the Duke for making 
him Professor of Modern History—was performed in the Senate- 
House. Cradock adds that he gave a number of anecdotes of 
Gray to Johnson for his Lives of the Poets. Unhappily, the 
Doctor was weary of his task; and like other contributions of the 
kind, they were either neglected or lost. 

But Cradock on Literature and the Drama alone has exhausted 
our space; and we must pass over Hackman and Miss Ray, Lord 
Sandwich and Her Grace of Kingston, Bishop Hurd and Dr. Parr, 
with half a dozen other notorieties we had marked for comment. 
The Travels, again, deserve more than casual mention, since the 
most cursory inspection reveals seductive references to Cagliostro 
and the “ Diamond Necklace,” Beaumarchais and the Mariage de 
Figaro, Choiseul, Lauzun, Buffon, galley-slaves, improvisatori, 
scaramouches and a host of subjects equally interesting. We 
have, however, sufficiently fulfilled our purpose, which was mainly 
to direct attention to a record now well-nigh forgotten. Had 
Cradock written it at fifty instead of eighty, he might perhaps 
have escaped the charges of confusion and inaccuracy which 
Forster lays at his door. But, even as they stand, his Memoirs 
are probably as weed as many more pretentious chronicles, 
Austin Dosson. 
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To reach Pomerania one should go back by that same way our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors reached Britain—by the North Sea, skirt- 
ing the coast of Holland—by the swan’s path, the whale’s road— 
a road unaltered since the brown-sailed Viking boats first crossed 
it, for the sea can never change. Returning thus, old _half- 
forgotten history becomes vivid and very real. For along 
that path went Canute, the great Danish King of England, 
to fight against the fierce and heathen Wends who conquered 
the Baltic shores, and threatened his Danish kingdom on 
the east. On that same unchanging pathway I saw the sun 
go down in glory in a molten silver sea, while on the left 
lay Helgoland, a blue shadow dimly seen, and on the right the 
long, low German coastline. I saw the sun rise again over the 
narrowing Elbe bank, very flat and gannet-haunted, sheltering 
many little brown-sailed fishing-boats. Lineal descendants, 
perhaps, these boats, of those dark-sailed Viking keels which the 
old Emperor Charlemagne, the conqueror of half the world, saw 
beating up the Seime—and wept and tore his hoary beard in 
anguish at the sight. Then I must traverse the long, interminable, 
flatand sandy stretches of dune and forest, forest and dune, which 
bring home to the most heedless traveller the fact that this is 
part of thecentral plain of Europe mentioned in all geographies. 
Great, wide, level fields, lakes, and slow, sluggish rivers, with 
white, deliberate storks frog-catching along their banks, and pine 
forests, above all pine forests—these were my first impressions of 
Pomerania. Every now and then, too, a little quaint village of 
black and white houses deeply thatched with storks’ nests atop, 
a slender church spire, and not far away from it an enormous 
mansion, sometimes towered and turreted like an old castle, some- 
times high-roofed and ornate like a modern French chateau, but 
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always dominating the little village by its stateliness and grandeur. 
For Pomerania is well known as the land of great estates and 
large proprietors, a stronghold of the “ Junker” party of German 
politics, and each big estate or ‘‘ Landgut”’ has its “‘ Schloss,” in 
which resides, year in, year out, the noble family who are its 
owners. 

“Life on a Pomeranian ‘ Landgut’ is one of the pleasantest 
in the world,” one who knew it well assured me—and I was about to 
try it for myself for the first time. At last, at one of the little way- 
side stations of Hither Pomerania, a tiny red-brick island in a great 
pine-forest, I found a substantial-looking mail phaeton with a stout 
pair of useful horses, and a very smart liveried and cockaded 
coachman, who clicked his heels together, and, bowing, swept his 
hat through the air with a grace unknown to England. 

“ For Schloss Japenzin ?”’ said he—and we drove away through 
the forest by a wide road only stoned upon one side, the other 
half of the natural sand, loose and dusty in the extreme. This 
was the main road, but presently we turned into a side-track, 
sandy, deeply rutted, diversified by great loose boulders which 
apparently nobody had ever thought of moving out of the way— 
a track never stoned or mended, but just worn in the sand. 

Now I perceived the reason of the strongly-built carriage and 
the stout horses. The phaeton bumped and jumped, the coachman 
jerked about on the box, and I was obliged to hold on tightly inside 
toavoid disaster. Ifthe roads were like this in the summer-time, 
what would be their state in winter weather ? And how deep must 
be the isolation of these great houses, miles from any railway, and 
cut off from one another by such roads—roads which, as I heard 
later, were sometimes almost impassable even with four horses to a 
carriage. 

At last the coachman pointed out a tall white tower glitter- 
ing in the distance among thick trees. 

‘Schloss Japenzin,” said he. 

Japenzin, like very many of these Pomeranian mansions, is 
approached through its farmyard. We drove past a cluster of 
peasants’ cottages, then through long ranges of cow-sheds, sheep 
byres, piggeries and stables, black and white, thatched and 
picturesque, with storks’ nests on the roof ridges and all the 
indispensable litter of farm work about them till we reached the 
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great verandah which shelters the front door. There my hosts, 
Graf and Grafin Von Stein, met me with a welcome so kindly, 
so hospitable, that the veriest stranger must have felt at home at 
once. 

The simplicity and charm of daily life at Japenzin carried me 
back a hundred years—in England of to-day such a manner of 
living would seem no longer possible. 

The Von Steins belonged to a family not only one of the 
oldest, but also the richest and most powerful in Hither Pome- 
rania, yet to English ideas their life was simple in the extreme, 
void of all luxury; useful and busy enough, but ruled by duty, 
not by pleasure. The Graf worked as hard as any English 
farmer; every morning he rose at daylight and went out into his 
fields; he farmed his great estate himself with two bailiffs under 
him. It was a very large estate, well stocked with flocks and 
herds; and he reared, not bred, a great many young horses of 
which the Government every year took their pick at a fixed price 
for cavalry remounts. His principal crop was, however, sugar 
beet—an exceedingly remunerative crop both bounty fed and 
duty protected by the Government. Since the labour of his own 
peasantry was not sufficient for the estate in the summer time, 
he employed a gang of a hundred Polish peasants to supplement 
it, brought by their own contractor and lodged in barracks 
built for the purpose. The relations between employers and 
employed seemed cordial in the extreme—the sick and aged 
among the peasants were cared for under the Grafin’s own eyes 
while the Graf was personally acquainted with every man upon 
his estate. 

The Grafin ruled over a large household mainly composed of 
rough, good-natured untidy maids, peasant girls off the estate. 
Her right hand was the cook-housekeeper called “ Mamselle ’’ in 
Pomerania, who had one or more kitchen-maids under her; 
girls with ambitions, who paid her for the privilege of learning 
her work. The household was nearly self-supporting, the baker 
and the butcher were dispensed with ; laundry work was done at 
home—regularly every three months came the “great wash” 
when peasant labour from without reinforced the maids—unless 
the right day happened to clash with the hay harvest or an 
anxious time with the sugar-beet crop. To an English eye 
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housekeeping was a simpler matter here than at home. Break- 
fast and supper never varied—cold meat, boiled eggs and bread 
and butter were their chief delicacies. Even for luncheon, the 
principal meal of the day, there was never any choice of dishes. 

“Only the rich burghers think it necessary to have any 
variety,” said Grafin Von Stein; “for myself, I despise people 
who worry or trouble about their food. It must be good and 
wholesome, that is enough for me.” The Griafin, a beautiful 
and singularly intelligent woman, had her own theories on the 
subject of education, of which simplicity and discipline were the 
keynotes. Her children, a happy, healthy, vivacious little flock, 
were brought up in the strictest simplicity. “I only hope I 
may teach them all to despise luxury and daintiness as much 
as I do,” said she. 

Schloss Japenzin itself was a bewildering labyrinth of large, 
uncomfortable, sparsely furnished rooms, opening out of one 
another, half of them overlooking the farmyard, half a small 
park of rough turf and ornamental trees. It was not an old 
house—the medizeval home of the Von Steins lay ruined and 
deserted in the forests near; but it was wretchedly designed, 
according to modern ideas, especially as regards the servants’ 
quarters. One great advantage Japenzin possessed above its 
neighbours, for Graf Von Stein, an enlightened man, who had 
travelled much, had just introduced English sanitation and 
baths, with hot and cold water supply. Many imposing castles 
I visited lacked these necessaries and their domestic arrangements 
would have disgraced an English village inn. 

The garden craze, so popular in England, had not reached 
Pomerania. The Japenzin garden, a great walled place, ruled 
over by a gardener and four garden apprentices, who each paid 
him a certain premium in order to learn his business, was 
dependent upon peasant labour for the rest of its work—and in 
the Graf’s opinion garden work always came last. It was not 
the fashion for the lady of the house to busy herself in the garden, 
but at a neighbouring Schloss its mistress had made some effort to 
train roses over the inevitable back verandah facing the farmyard. 

‘*But my husband’s pigs will destroy them, I know,” she 
said plaintively. The idea of fencing the pigs off had evidently 
not occurred to her. 
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In the summer evenings the verandah overlooking the farm 
buildings was my favourite place for watching the pageant of 
farm life when the peasants came back from the fields at sun- 
down. First the geese of the village, flock after flock, walking 
in orderly troops each to its own pen, all talking together at the 
top of their voices; with dear little ragged, fair-haired goose 
girls in attendance, just like Hans Andersen’s heroines. Hach 
of the villagers had the right of pasturing so many geese 
upon the Graf’s fields, and in return they were obliged to give 
him a certain number at their great goose-slaying in the autumn. 
These geese ‘‘ Mamselle” and her helpers cured and salted for 
winter consumption. They were eaten uncooked, like German 
ham, and esteemed a great delicacy. Hundredsand hundreds of 
geese; then swineherds with their swine and shepherds with their 
sheep; no cows—these were all stall fed in a great cattle byre off 
the farmyard, but slow treading yokes of black and white oxen 
and teams of cart horses four together, the carter riding one of 
the shaft horses and driving the leaders before him. This return 
from the fields was the only time I ever saw the peasants hurry. 
They are of German race here, very slow and lethargic, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed. Their own local rhyme roughly translated 
well describes them: 

Every winter is the Pommer 

Yet more stupid than in summer, 
it runs. Our own Hast Anglian peasants are said to be of the 
same race, but if so, the brightest certainly crossed the sea and 
left the dullards behind them. The houses of the peasants, pic- 
turesque enough without, contained little of interest: one or two 
old dames still used their spinning-wheels, and a few big, wooden 
chests, curiously studded with brass nails, were to be seen; the 
rest of the furniture was poor and plain in the extreme. 

Some of the oldest “Junker” families, the Von Steins among 
the number, are of Wendish, not German descent, and bear with 
their crest the twisted bulls’ horns which once distinguished the 
chiefs of the Wends. “ As old asthe Von Steins or the devil,” runsa 
local proverb. Also, in spite of much intermixture of German blood, 
these families often show the high cheek bones which mark a 
Slavonic kinship. The Wends indeed were among the last of 
European peoples to embrace Christianity. They martyred very 
cruelly many of the missionaries who, like St. Adalbert and St. 
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Bruno, came to Prussia to convert them. It isinteresting to note 
that a Wendish line still rules in Mecklenburg, and has given a con- 
sort to the Queen of Holland in Prince Henry of the Netherlands. 

The hospitality of Schloss Japenzin was unbounded; all 
through the summer it was filled with swarms of visitors, not only 
numberless relations and friends of the family, but old dependents, 
tutors, and governesses of present and past generations, poor 
clergy from the towns, sisters of charity taking a summer holiday 
—nay, even guests of an humbler level still, respectable girls of 
the lower classes in need of rest and change who stayed free of 
all care under the charge of the “Mamselle.” Every one was 
heartily welcome, each and all might take the part suited to 
them in the life of the Schloss, with its riding and driving, wood- 
land picnics and tennis, and treats and entertainments for the 
benefit of the peasants of the estate. 

As at Japenzin so it was at the other great country houses of 
the neighbourhood, no less than eleven of which indeed belonged 
to Von Steins of varying degrees of relationship, and most of the 
others to their connections by marriage. Family feuds seemed 
unknown, and the most cordial intimacy prevailed—as long as 
the state of the roads permitted. Ceremonious entertainments 
which began at five with a heavy dinner and ended with supper 
at eleven were few and far between; they only marked great 
occasions, such as a birthday or a betrothal. But to drive many 
miles through the forest to coffee and supper at some interesting 
old castle was far pleasanter—the wild charm and exquisite 
beauty of those forests grew upon one daily. The deep, lonely, 
winding tracks through the heart of the woods, and then the sudden 
sight at a break in the tree-trunks of some little tiny high-walled 
town set solitary in the wide plain with tall picturesque brick 
gateways curiously fortified—“ to keep the Von Steins out” would 
say the Grifin laughing—such a glimpse carried one back to the 
middle ages in a moment. Even pleasanter too than the simple, 
kindly cheerful hospitality of the neighbouring houses was the 
drive back to Japenzin through the enchantment of the moonlit 
forests at night—those forests from which our forefathers came. 
Though the circle of the Von Steins and their friends and relations 
seemed simple and homely enough, it was a charmed ring, im- 
possible for an outsider to penetrate. A certain Herr Krohn, a 
wealthy merchant, had bought a vacant castle in the neighbour- 
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hood. Rumours of his wealth and the magnificent and luxurious 
manner he fitted up his new possession were heard with frank 
disapprobation by the old inhabitants, and his efforts to ingratiate 
himself entirely failed. 

“One could see at a glance that he was not one of us,” was 
the verdict. No more was required to condemn him utterly. 
No harsher words were applied to a certain authoress whose 
humorous comments on German manners and customs have 
amused many English readers. 

“‘She is not one of us.”” That was enough. 

It was noticeable that nearly all of the Von Steins’ circle 
spoke English excellently. It was fashionable to learn it and to 
express an admiration for English literature, not modern litera- 
ture, but for Carlyle, Tennyson, and Scott, and, above all, for 
Shakespeare. With thisadmiration for many things English was 
joined a deep hatred of England, a hatred well concealed at first 
by courtesy, but which revealed itself on closer knowledge and 
frank exchange of opinion. ‘‘Schlau” was the best word they 
could apply to England’s foreign policy—‘“‘schlau” which means 
not only “sly,” but gives the idea of a malicious slyness. The 
most astounding ignorance prevailed of English motives and of 
English national character, and that with intelligent and well- 
educated people. The stupidest calumnies were believed and 
repeated—one heard them on every side and struggled in vain to 
refute them. Yet with striking magnanimity, those who repeated 
these calumnies always forebore to blame the individual for the 
nation’s sins—an attitude which often exasperated me beyond 
measure. If even educated and cultivated people could credit 
such falsehoods there is no doubt that to the lower orders a con- 
flict with England would bear something of the character of a holy 
war. In truth, in these “Junker” circles such a popular war 
would be very welcome. 

The younger sons of each family enter the army as a matter 
of course, since a great “‘ Landgut’’? may not be divided, but 
must pass intact to the eldest son; and small though their pay 
is from an English point of view, those outside the charmed 
circle are beginning to grumble at the cost of so many idle 
officers. The great Pomeranian Jandowners, the traditional and 
faithful adherents of the Emperor and his family, have hitherto 
escaped a heavy burden of taxation; but the Imperial Chancellor, 
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at his wits’ end for money, has made a step towards robbing 
their rich hen-roosts. For the moment the danger has been 
averted, but it remains a danger—and in a successful war the 
indemnity extracted from the conquered country might be suffi- 
cient to render such taxation needless for another half-century. 
Also the increase of German trade upon the destruction of British 
industries would pacify the heavily taxed commercial classes, 
who now regard the pampered landowners with greedy unfriendly 
eyes. The war, too, would prove once more that the loyalty 
and devotion of the “Junker” classes were indispensable to 
their Emperor and therefore to the Fatherland. 

“In peace our Socialists make a stupid noise,” said Graf Von 
Stein. “In war they would sing a different tune.”’ 

Undoubtedly the enthusiasm which the conquest of the air 
by Count Zeppelin’s airship awoke in Pomeranian castles had this 
hatred of England lurking at its back. The Count, an old man 
who had laboured for long years perfecting his invention in the 
teeth of disappointment and discouragement, at first met with 
general disbelief. ven the Emperor was reported to have said 
laughingly, when a young Von Zeppelin was presented to him: 
‘“¢ Take care you do not try to build an airship.” 

With the successful flight of the Count’s airship all this was 
changed, and its destruction after the first trip caused a passion 
of grief throughout Pomerania; even the little peasant children 
in the schools contributed their pennies, and the national fund 
for its reconstruction swelled to enormous proportions in a few 
days. England, in spite of every effort, was still mistress of the 
waves, but now the fascinating project of an aerial invasion 
became within the bounds of possibility. 

“‘ We are always learning how best to invade you,” laughed 
Otto, a cadet of the house at a military college, “but till now 
we must wait, because we have not as many ships as you have. 
Now I hope that we shall soon fly over to attack you!” And 
though Otto’s prediction was, perhaps, a little over-sanguine, 
there is no doubt it reflected truthfully the aspiration of every 
Pomeranian “ Junker.” 

The unfortunate and ill-grounded prejudice against the 
English nation was the one blot upon the record of my Pome- 
ranian summer. For the rest it remains with me an experience 
of unalloyed pleasure, a memory of hospitality and kindness. 
DoroTtHy AMPHLETT 


THE LATE LORD GLENESK AND THE 
“MORNING POST” 


Tue late Lord Glenesk was for upwards of half a century so 
closely identified with the Morning Post that for years to come 
it will be impossible to speak of the one without thinking of the 
other. His conception of the manner in which a newspaper 
should be conducted, of the aims which it should set before itself, 
and of the means by which these should be pursued was reflected 
in the Morning Post, which through his impulse has become one 
of the most potent forces in domestic, Imperial, and foreign 
politics. No man was ever more deeply imbued with sentiments 
that make for national greatness, and the success with which he 
inspired those about him with his own ideals gave to the Morning 
Post the impress of his personality. But while supreme in the 
control of the newspaper, which has been a bulwark against 
the sensational tendencies of modern journalism, he was 
quick to recognise and give free scope to power on the part 
of the members of his staff, who cherished for him the 
highest esteem. His experience of men and affairs, his instinc- 
tive tact and judgment, were always at their disposal. His 
criticisms, just, trenchant, sometimes severe, but always kindly, 
inspired in course of years a respect which permeated every de- 
partment. Under the direction of Lord Glenesk the Morning 
Post took a strong line in political affairs, and rapidly developed 
the tradition which distinguishes it from other organs of public 
opinion. Not being inseparably attached to any party, or bound 
to any special order of political thought, it exercises an influence 
peculiarly its own. It is Conservative, Imperial, and Protec- 
tionist in its instincts, but ready to support, irrespective of 
party, the policy of the moment which makes for the greatness 
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of England. It is also progressive in its advocacy of those social 
reforms which during the past half-century have been among the 
leading features of Conservatism. Itis always ready to promote 
international friendship, but is ever mindful of the fact that a 
nation which is to be great must at the same time be strong. 
Its policy during its long career has of necessity been modified 
from time to time in the light of experience and the progress of 
the age, but its character throughout has been stamped by fidelity 
to principles and tenacity in their advocacy. It was on the side 
of Pitt when political life assumed much of its modern aspect; 
it opposed Peel’s Free Trade scheme, which was based on ex- 
pectations that have not been realised; it upheld the principles 
of Palmerston, whose aim was to be the Minister of a nation 
rather than of a political party; and it supported the policy of 
Beaconsfield, who gave so powerful an impulse to reforms in the 
interest of the masses and to the conception of Empire. The 
history of Modern England is chronicled in the pages of the 
Morning Post, to which the men of letters of the Highteenth 
Century and their successors in the last make constant allusion. 
It may therefore be interesting, before showing the part played 
by Lord Glenesk during the past fifty years in making the news- 
paper what it now is, to recall briefly some of the incidents of 
its earlier career. 

The Morning Post was first issued on November 2, 1772, and 
is the oldest of the existing London political dailies. Its original 
price was a penny, and it consisted of four tiny pages in two 
sheets, the proprietors having been assured that, registered in 
this form, it would not be subject to the newspaper tax. But 
within a few days the Revenue Commissioners ordered the sus- 
pension of printing or payment of the impost, and the owners 
determined at once to satisfy the demands of the authorities, 
this involving an increase in the price of the journal to three- 
halfpence. Prior to 1772 there had been many attempts to 
associate the word “Post” with the name to a newspaper. 
There had been the Flying Post, the Evening Post, the Halfpenny 
Post, the Post Boy, the Postman, the Post Master, the Whitehal] 
Evening Post, and the General Evening Post, but their influence 
had been small and their life brief. The Morning Post started 
at an opportune, if anxious, time in the history of the country. 
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The struggle precipitated by the North Briton of Wilkes and the 
“Letters of Junius” had ended in a victory for the Press, and 
had opened a new era in journalistic enterprise. Newspapers 
had secured the right to publish the deliberations of Parliament, 
and the Morning Post was one of the first to demonstrate the 
value of the newly acquired freedom. In 1772 George III. was 
King, and had been on the Throne for twelve years, while Lord 
North was Prime Minister, and was firmly established on the 
Treasury Bench as the leader of a powerful Conservative majority. 
There had been fighting in Canada, and what are now the United 
States were seething with discontent. Fox had predicted the 
downfall of the country which, “‘through evil genius and evil 
habits,’ was to lose its Eastern possessions, where there had 
been a frightful famine. There was distress in Great Britain 
and trouble in Ireland, while the Sovereign and his family 
occupied a prominent place in the public mind, the Royal 
Marriages Bill giving rise to exciting discussion. The purely 
personal character of much that appeared in the news-sheets of 
those days would now involve the risk of libel; but in the 
Highteenth Century and long after the duel was accounted the 
only orthodox way of settling points of honour. One of the 
earliest editors of the Morning Post was the Rev. H. D. Bate, 
who flourished at a time when the fighting cleric was not un- 
known. Mr. Bate, with whose portrait by Gainsborough visitors 
to the National Gallery are familiar, had held a cure of souls in 
Essex, but “ the gaieties of the Metropolis,” it is said, ‘‘inclined 
him to settle in London.” A paragraph in the Morning Post 
having given offence to a certain Captain Stoney, Mr. Bate 
assured him that it had been inserted without his knowledge. 
The request was at once made for the name of the author, but 
Mr. Bate refusing to disclose the contributor, the- Captain de- 
manded ‘the satisfaction of a gentleman.’ They retired to 
the Adelphi Tavern, where they were furnished with pistols, 
which, however, failed to kill or disable either of the disputants. 
Swords were then employed, but before serious injuries had been 
inflicted the doors of the apartment were burst open and the 
combatants separated. But if the Morning Post was marked by 
the personalities characteristic of the newspapers of the period 
it was at the same time a faithful recorder of the great occur- 
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rences among contemporary mankind. The revolt of the American 
Colonies, Rodney’s victories, the French Revolution, the Reign 
of Terror, the fall of Robespierre, the second partition of Poland, 
and the Irish Rebellion are duly chronicled; while the reports of 
the trial of Warren Hastings furnish rich materials for industrious 
Macaulays. When these events were in progress journalism was 
taking a new tone of responsibility and intelligence. ‘The hacks 
of Grub Street,” says John Richard Green, “ were superseded by 
publicists of high moral temper and literary excellence; and 
philosophers like Coleridge and statesmen like Canning turned to 
influence public opinion through the columns of the Press.”’ A 
group of distinguished men—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Lamb and Mackintosh—became at that time connected with the 
Morning Post, the proprietor of which was Daniel Stuart, who 
had purchased it from certain “ wealthy, respectable gentlemen,” 
one of whom was Mr. Tattersall. 

Soon after leaving the University of Cambridge, Coleridge 
travelled in Germany, where he wrote for the Morning Post about 
a dozen poetical compositions, which included his beautiful ode, 
published in 1799, to Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. While 
on the Continent he was not a regular member of the staff, ‘‘ but,” 
he states, “‘soon after my return from Germany I was solicited 
to undertake the literary and political departments of the 
Morning Post.” In reference to notable contributions by 
Coleridge, Stuart mentions a sketch on Pitt and a poem entitled 
“The Devil’s Thoughts.” 


I never [he declares] knew two pieces of writing so wholly disconnected 
with daily occurrences produce so lively a sensation. Several hundred sheets 
extra were sold by them, and the paper was in demand for days and weeks 
afterwards. . . . Coleridge promised a pair of portraits-—Pitt and Bonaparte. 
He gave Pitt, but to this day Bonaparte has not appeared. I could not walk a 
hundred yards in the street, but I was stopped by inquiries: When shall we 
have Bonaparte ? 

Articles by Coleridge in September and October 1802, contrasting 
the State of France under Napoleon with that of Rome under 
the first Caesars, nearly involved his incarceration when sojourning 
afterwards inItaly. Fox had declared in the House of Commons 
that “‘ Coleridge’s essays in the Morning Post had led to the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens,” and he hinted that their author was 
then in Rome within the power of Napoleon, who ordered his 
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arrest. This came to the knowledge of Coleridge through Hum- 
boldt, the Prussian Plenipotentiary in the Eternal City, who told 
him that he was a marked man. He hastened to Leghorn, where 
he embarked on a homeward-bound ship, and thus effected his 
escape. During his connection with the Morning Post it became 
the leading and most prosperous daily in the Metropolis, but 
Stuart would not admit that its prosperity was due to the author 
of “The Ancient Mariner.” His services, however, were highly 
appreciated, for he was offered a joint proprietary interest, 
worth £2000 per annum, in the Morning Post and another 
newspaper provided he gave his whole attention to the two 
journals, But, with his generous contempt for money, Coleridge 
replied: “I would not give up the country and the lazy 
reading of old folios for two thousand times £2000—in short, 
beyond £350 a year I consider money a real evil.” Almost the 
Same answer was received when a kindred proposal was made to 
Southey, who preferred his home under the shadow of Helvellyn 
to strenuous life on a London morning newspaper. In those 
days every daily paper kept a writer whose duty was to furnish 
witty items, and Lamb was, as he records, “‘the chief jester” for 
the Morning Post. “Sixpence a joke was,” he mentions, “ Dan 
Stuart’s settled remuneration,” no paragraph to exceed seven 
lines. In this work he was a success, but in 1803 Stuart sold 
the Morning Post, and new ownership brought a mortifying 
exchange of employment for Lamb. He joined the Albion, which 
had been acquired “on tick” by the notorious John Fenwick 
from one Lovell, who had stood in the pillory for a libel on the 
Prince of Wales. ‘We sighed,” Lamb writes, “for our more 
gentleman-like occupation under Stuart. . . . What a transition, 
from a handsome apartment, from rosewood desks and silver 
inkstands to an office—no office, but a den rather .. . from a 
centre of loyalty and fashion to a focus of vulgarity and sedition.” 
One of Stuart’s successors in the proprietorship of the Morning 
Post was Nicholas Byrne, who, as William Jerdan records, was 
supported by “a staff of high reputation—Dr. Fleming, an 
elegant scholar; Fitzgerald and Hogan, two well-educated Irish 
gentlemen; Donovan, another capital Hibernian character, and 
Walter Henry Watts, long the proud boast of their order in the 
Reporters’ Gallery,” where Aithur Young had in 1773 
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represented the journal, to which afterwards he contributed 
some of his happiest sketches of society in France. A man of 
independent fortune, the descendant of an old Tory family, and 
an intimate friend of Pitt, Byrne wrote strongly and incurred the 
wrath of opponents, with the result that two attempts were made 
on his life, the second with success. One winter night, when he 
was alone in his room,a man from the street entered unobserved. 
The assassin rushed at his victim and stabbed him with a dagger. 
Byrne, though mortally wounded, followed his assailant to the 
thoroughfare, but the murderer escaped in the darkness and 
was never brought to justice. Those being the times of what 
Stuart called “ferocious politics,” the offices of the paper were 
on several occasions the object of serious attacks, the most 
notable of which occurred in 1810, when a Radical mob did much 
damage to the building on the liberation from the Tower of Sir 
Francis Burdett. About 1815 one of the ablest journalists 
of his day, Eugenius Roche, joined the editorial staff of the 
Morning Post, to which afterwards Moore contributed lyrics, and 
Mackworth Praed both prose and verse. The squibs of Praed, 
who had sat in Parliament for St. Germans, would, it was said, 
have been more effective had they been “more brutal,” but the 
author of ‘‘ The Red Fisherman”’ could not cease to bea gentleman 
even when he was a politician. He enjoyed the close friendship 
of the Duke of Wellington, who in 1833 furnished him with 
materials for a series of articles in opposition to changes in the 
Ordnance Department, and Praed, at the request of the Duke, 
defended him inthe Morning Post against an attack inthe Times. 
On the great questions of those days—the trial of Queen Caroline, 
O’Connell’s agitation, Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, 
the Chartist movement, the abolition of Negro slavery, and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws—the attitude of the Morning 
Post has long been a matter of history. Much of the ruin 
which it anticipated would befall agriculture as a result 
of the policy of Peel, has since overtaken it. Rural districts 
have been depopulated, generations of improvements have been 
sacrificed, farming has become unprofitable, an immense number 
of industries subsidiary to husbandry have been lost, and England 
has every year become more and more dependent on the foreigner 
for her food-supply. 
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It was in connection with the Negro slavery question that 
Lord Glenesk’s father, Peter Borthwick, first came before the 
public. Soon after leaving the University of Cambridge, in 1832, 
he happened to be at a meeting in support of the immediate 
abolition of slavery. He took part in the discussion, and in a 
vigorous speech opposed immediate abolition, arguing in favour 
of gradual abolition. He had had no previous experience as a 
speaker, but his reputation wasat once made. Following up the 
career thus opened, Mr. Borthwick was, in 1835, returned in the 
Conservative interest as Member of Parliament for the Borough 
of Evesham, which he continued to represent till 1838, and he was 
again its representative from 1841 to 1847. He afterwards 
studied for the Bar, and success in his new sphere was just 
beginning when the management of the Morning Post was offered 
to him by Mr. Crompton, a paper manufacturer and rich Lanca- 
shire mill-owner, who had recently acquired the proprietorship 
of the journal. Mr. Borthwick was a man of remarkable gifts, 
which were largely inherited by his eldest son, Mr. Algernon 
Borthwick. Mr. Peter Borthwick applied himself so arduously 
to his duties onthe Morning Post that his health became seriously 
affected, his death occurring on December 18, 1852. 

The great event of the previous year had been the opening of 
the Hyde Park Exhibition, which was “ to give the world a true 
test and a living picture of the point of development at which the 
whole of mankind had arrived.” Many believed that it would 
also mark the termination of wars, and that nations which had 
shed each other’s blood would for the future be rivals only in the 
arts of peace. The Morning Post did not adopt that view, and 
it had not long to wait for a justification of its attitude. In 
December 1851, the year of the festival that was “to open the 
long reign of peace,”’ there was the Coup d’ Etat in Paris, of which 
Mr. Algernon Borthwick, who was then Correspondent of the 
Morning Post in the French capital, gave the most graphic 
accounts. The forces of Great Britain and France afterwards 
confronted those of Russia in the Crimea. Then came the Indian 
Mutiny, followed by hostilities between France and Austria, the 
Civil War in America, the Neapolitan enterprises of Garibaldi, 
the conflict of Austria and Prussia, the struggle between Austria 
and Italy, where the late George Meredith was War Correspondent 
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for the Morning Post, and the crushing defeat in 1870 of France by 
Germany. The Exhibition really signalised the close of a tran- 
quillity which had lasted from the time of Waterloo, and the 
opening of a long series of wars. Mr. Borthwick was barely 
twenty when appointed Paris Correspondent, but while one of 
the youngest ever entrusted with work of the importance attach- 
ing to such a position, he fulfilled the duties between 1850 and 
1852 with brilliant success. To have been in the French capital 
at the occurrence of one of the most striking events of modern 
European history was a splendid experience at the opening of 
his journalistic career. He had been educated in France and at 
King’s College School, London, becoming subsequently a Fellow 
of that College. His connections and his own personal qualities 
made him welcome in the most distinguished circles of Paris 
society. The Prince President, who had been a friend of his 
father, he had previously known in England; and among the 
prominent statesmen and diplomatists, at whose houses Mr. 
Borthwick was frequently to be met, were Lord Normanby, 
the Duc de Grammont, Count Walewski, and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. The political situation when he went to Paris was 
extremely critical, and it seemed doubtful if the new Con- 
stitution could withstand the assaults of the hostile majority 
in the National Assembly—a majority consisting of discordant 
elements united only in their hatred of the Prince President, who 
had described the Assembly as a “foyer de conspiration.” The 
letters of Mr. Borthwick for some time before had indicated that 
an upheaval was impending, and early in December, when the 
crisis came, he transmitted a series of vivid despatches—some 
of which were written in a room where the windows shook 
through the discharge of musketry outside—describing the 
memorable events of the “red storm” which has gone down to 
history as the Massacre of the Boulevards. But no more vivid 
account or more realistic picture of those momentous days 
in the streets of Paris has ever been produced than that 
contained in ‘‘ Reminiscences,” which Lord Glenesk had begun 
not long before he died, and which were in part reproduced 
in the Morning Post in November last on the occasion of his 
death. 

While Mr. Algernon Borthwick was in Paris his father 
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became seriously ill, and Mr. Crompton took him to Italy 
for the restoration of his health. Mr. Peter Borthwick sug- 
gested that his son should take his place during his absence, 
and Mr. Crompton assenting, Mr. Algernon Borthwick, then little 
more than a boy, was left in sole charge of the Morning Post, 
which had fallen on evil times. During the previous ten years 
it had fought the battle of Protection against the forces of the 
Anti-Corn Law League and the Manchester School of politicians ; 
but the commercial success of the journal had unfortunately not 
kept pace with its political activity. Its former proprietor was 
deeply in the debt of Mr. Crompton, to whom he had been unable 
to pay large sums due for paper supplied. Mr. Crompton had 
very unwillingly taken over the property; but on the return of 
Mr. Crompton and Mr. Peter Borthwick from Italy, Mr. Algernon 
Borthwick was, to the great astonishment of the proprietor, able 
to announce a small profit. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
on the death of his father, Mr. Algernon Borthwick was asked to 
fill his place on the Morning Post. He accepted; and hencefor- 
ward his life was one of continued struggle and anxiety, but of 
unbroken success. The capacity of which he had given proof 
during his temporary managership of the newspaper soon began 
to bear fruit; and in seven years he was able to state that the 
journal, from which Mr. Crompton had never expected any profit, 
had already paid off the debt that its former owner had incurred. 
After the death of Mr. Crompton the paper passed into the hands 
of his nephew, Mr. Rideout, who ultimately appointed Mr. Borth- 
wick to its entire control for life. As business manager, political 
director, and ultimately proprietor, he steadily developed the 
features which have since characterised the Morning Post. It 
became under his control the advocate of those social reforms 
which during the past half-century have done so much to increase 
the happiness of the masses of the people; while through its 
fiscal policy it sought not only to benefit the United Kingdom, 
but to promote Imperial unity by adding to the ties of sentiment 
those of mutual commercial advantage. While England was 
exploring, annexing, and colonising, the Morning Post steadily 
insisted on a recognition of the fact that this extension of Empire 
entailed the maintenance of a Navy and an Army commensurate 
with our increased responsibilities. In matters concerning the 
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defensive forces of the country the Morning Post has now perhaps 
more weight than any other lay newspaper. 

The self-sacrificing manner in which Mr. Borthwick threw 
himself into his work fifty years ago may be gathered from 
remarks which he made some time since to a meeting of 
journalists : 

I can remember [he said] when I first joined the Morning Post working 
pretty hard at it in the difficult days when the Press was subject to exorbitant 
taxes, when the paper duties were in force, and when every advertisement cost 


eighteenpence paid to the Crown. After a night’s work, too, I have taken a 
spell at the “ mangle ” to turn the printing press. 


The “mangle” was the antiquated method of printing on a 
flat surface direct from the type. When a hitch in the mechanism 
occurred, which was by no means infrequent, the whole staff, 
from the editor downwards, were obliged to bear a hand at the 
mangle, pending the arrival of porters from Covent Garden, in 
order that the day’s issue might be produced in time. Mr. 
Borthwick, however, lived to see in the Morning Post the whole 
art of printing revolutionised—to see the hand-setting of type 
largely displaced by composing machines, and the flat type- 
surface of the mangle superseded by stereotype plates on 
rotary cylinders in great electrically-driven presses, which print, 
fold, and count the largest newspapers with the most amazing 
velocity. 

In his early days Mr. Borthwick was an ardent supporter of 
Lord Palmerston and an earnest believer in his measures for the 
advancement of British interests throughout the world. During the 
Fifties and the early Sixties the Morning Post was the strenuous 
defender of that statesman, and the pen of its young editor 
and director was always employed in his interest. The personal 
and political relations which existed between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Borthwick were close and intimate. Mr. Borthwick 
found time even to assist the Prime Minister with secretarial 
work, and was occasionally the medium of the most important 
negotiations. In the course, for instance, of a long letter to 
Count Persigny, French Ambassador in London, Lord Palmerston 
wrote from Broadlands on October 18, 1860: 


Borthwick s’est rendu ici il y a quelques jours, d’aprés votre désir, pour me 
donner communication de la conversation que vous avez eue avec lui, La 
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substance de ce qu’il’m’a;raconté comme le résumé de ce que vous lui avez dit 
est A peu prés que l’Empereur souhaite, aujourd’hui, comme toujours, paix avec 
tous et alliance avec nous, mais que le maintien de cette alliance dépend beaucoup 
de‘nous, . . 


In another despatch on the same subject to Lord Cowley, 
British Ambassador in Paris, Lord Palmerston on November 2, 
1860, referred to the faithful way in which Mr. Borthwick had 
‘rendered the substance of what had been said to him” by 
Persigny. Such was the confidence of Lord Palmerston in the 
ability of Mr. Borthwick that he offered him a post in the Diplomatic 
Service. Those who knew his tastes and aptitudes could not have 
failed to realise how tempting the opportunity of such a career 
must have been, especially as his duties on the Morning Post 
were peculiarly trying and his prospects then anything but en- 
couraging. But on this, as on subsequent occasions, he declined 
to forsake the work which he had undertaken. Throughout his 
life the Morning Post retained his chief attention, and to his last 
day had the first claim on his care. It was no doubt due to his 
early association with Palmerston that his interest in foreign politics 
became so strongly developed. That interest was reflected in the 
Morning Post, which, under Mr. Borthwick’s direction, was soon 
recognised as a factor in European politics. 

While recognising Mr. Borthwick’s mastery of most branches 
of national affairs those who knew him best, both at his work and 
during his leisure, were most strongly impressed by his extraor- 
dinary grasp of the European situation as it from time to time 
presented itself, and by the evenly-balanced judgment which 
enabled him to seize upon the real issues in a foreign crisis. He 
was never happier than in the company of diplomatists or visiting 
foreign countries which were at the moment the centres of 
international interest. Had his “‘ Reminiscences” been completed 
he would certainly have committed to writing many accounts of 
his meetings with interesting personages—Napoleon III., the 
Empress Eugénie, the late Shah of Persia, the Emperor of 
Russia, the Duc de Chartres, the Comte and Comtesse de Paris, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and others—accounts with which he 
used to charm his friends during the closing years of his 
life. It is after reading his delightful description, recently 
published in the Morning Post, of his walks with Prince Gortz- 
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chakoff in the woods at Wildbad in 1880 that one realises how 
much has been lost through the ‘“ Reminiscences’”’ having been 
unfinished. 

On the death of Mr. Rideout, Mr. Borthwick, who held his 
appointment for life as the sole director of the policy and 
material development of the Morning Post, availed himself, in 
July 1877, of an option to purchase it. The large sum 
necessary for this transaction was lent to him by Mr. Andrew 
Montagu, an old friend of his father. He now threw himself 
into his work with greater zeal than ever, and met with 
rapidly increasing success. He was able not only to meet the 
interest on the loan, which seems originally to have been regarded 
by Mr. Montagu merely as a safe investment, but to pay off the 
loan itself. Of the growing influence of the journal, Mr. Borth- 
wick had had the most gratifying proofs during the previous ten 
years. The Conservative working man had been called into 
being in 1867, and the General Election of 1868 had secured 
Conservative members for Middlesex, Westminster, and the City. 
Butin 1874 the City returned three Conservatives, and only one 
Liberal; while in Middlesex and Westminster both seats were 
carried ; Chelsea, Southwark, the Tower Hamlets, and Marylebone 
sending each a supporter of Mr. Disraeli to the House of 
Commons. The gains for the new Conservatism, however, were 
not confined to London constituencies. Wherever, through- 
out the country, a vacancy occurred with any chance of success 
the Morning Post insisted on a contest, often in opposition to 
the wishes of the headquarters of recognised Party organisations. 
Between the years 1870 and 1873 fights were forced, and seats 
gained, in West Surrey, Plymouth, East Surrey, Dover, Truro, 
and Greenwich. 

At the General Election in April 1880, Mr. Borthwick 
was Conservative candidate for the Borough of Evesham, 
where the name of his father was still honoured by the older 
inhabitants. He threw himself wholeheartedly into the contest, 
maintaining that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield had brought 
not only peace with honour but peace with economy. Evesham, 
however, succumbed to the Gladstonian wave which was over- 
spreading the country. He was defeated by the narrow majority 
of nine, only eight out of the total number of voters failing to go 
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to the poll. For some years after he devoted himself to the 
Conservative interests in Chelsea, and when that constituency 
was divided it was largely through his efforts that all the five 
divisions returned Conservatives. For South Kensington, one 
of the new divisions, Sir Algernon Borthwick, as he had then 
become, was elected its first member and he held the seat at the 
elections of 1886, 1892 and 1895. In recognition of his political 
services he was raised to the Peerage shortly after the return of 
Lord Salisbury to power in 1895. Apart from his excellent work 
in the House of Commons in connection with questions affecting 
the Metropolis, he was able to render most useful service to the 
Press, and was the author of the Newspaper Libel and Registra- 
tion Act of 1888, commonly known as Borthwick’s Act. In the 
Upper House also Lord Glenesk earned the thanks of the news- 
paper world by his criticism of the measure introduced by the 
Lord Chancellor (the Earl of Halsbury) for the purpose of dealing 
with the publication of improper details of certain cases. He 
successfully vindicated the right of newspaper editors to be the 
judges of what should be placed before their readers, pointing 
out that any deviation from the path of decency would invari- 
ably result in the punishment of the offenders by the public. 
The Lord Chancellor was so impressed by the arguments of Lord 
Glenesk that he withdrew the Bill at its Committee stage. 

To the Fourth Party great assistance was rendered by Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, who was always true to Tory democracy, 
of which his intimate friend, Lord Randolph Churchill, had by 
1880 become the most distinguished exponent. In that year the 
Conservatives had been badly beaten at the polls, and under the 
mild and forbearing leadership of Sir Stafford Northcote the 
Opposition in the House of Commons had become dispirited and 
disorganised. They were unable to cope with the forces of the 
Treasury Bench where an array of splendid speakers supported Mr. 
Gladstone, who was then at the height of his power as a Parlia- 
mentary debater. With the assistance, however, of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, Mr. (now Sir) John Gorst, and, occasionally, Mr. 
Balfour, who was always “the odd man” of the group, Lord 
Randolph constituted himself an uncompromising opponent of the 
Liberal Administration, and an unsparing critic of the Conservative 
Front Bench, some of whose members, as spokesmen of those 
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collectively described as the Old Gang, he assailed with extreme 
severity. In the early stages of the historic Bradlaugh incident 
he led the House, which he “ galvanised into positive tumult.” 
His rare combative qualities made him effective in damaging 
the Government and awakening the Opposition from its apathy. 
The authority of Sir Stafford Northcote was gradually dimin- 
ished, the late Marquis of Salisbury was in 1885 installed as 
Premier and leader of the Tory Party, while Lord Randolph 
himself became Secretary of State for India. Mr. Balfour was 
made President of the Local Government Board, and Sir John 
Gorst Solicitor-General, while Sir Henry Drummond Wolff re- 
sumed his career as a diplomatist. But before the Fourth Party 
had thus disappeared, Lord Randolph had secured a strong 
position on the Council of the National Union, and had been 
able without any sacrifice of dignity or anything in the nature 
of surrender to negotiate with Lord Salisbury for more harmonious 
co-operation. One of the conditions whereby that was to be 
secured was, as Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has recorded, that 
the Primrose League ‘‘was to be officially recognised by the 
leaders of the party.” 

Certainly not the least important of the services of Lord 
Glenesk and the Morning Post were those connected with 
the Primrose League, which has become one of the most potent 
advocates of Imperialism, and one of the most efficient forces 
for the education of the masses in sound constitutional principles. 
To Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
belong the credit of having originated the movement; but at the 
outset the former said: “Let us explain our scheme to Borth- 
wick, and ask him to help us.” Sir Algernon Borthwick at once 
saw in it the nucleus of a powerful organisation. In an article 
written in 1895 it was remarked of the part taken by him in the 
formation of the new body: 


It may be said, without any slight on the other founders of the League, that 
from the first he took a more serious view of the operations of the League than 
they did. His Conservatism had ever been of the broad and liberal type 
advocated by Lord Beaconsfield,and from the beginning he had alway supported 
the efforts of the Fourth Party to popularise Conservatism, and what are now 
Unionist principles, among the masses. 


It was Lord Glenesk who first proposed that the objects of the 
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League should be “the maintenance of religion, of the Estates 
of the Realm, and of the unity and ascendency of the Empire” 
—the three main principles by which it has been guided in all 
its developments. In the earlier years of the movement Lord 
Glenesk worked harder than any other man in its behalf, and all 
his efforts were seconded by Lady Glenesk, who was the first 
Dame of the League, and was elected a Vice-President for life. 


One feature which more than anything else contributed to the success of 
the organisation was [wrote Sir Henry Drummond Wolff] the establishment 
of the Ladies’ Grand Council. This was formed on the initiative of the 
late Lady Glenesk, and it at once brought the League into great popular 
favour. 


The new society was at first viewed not merely with distrust but 
with something akin to derision, and at that critical juncture 
the Morning Post, under the direction of Lord Glenesk and the 
late Sir William Hardman, then Editor of the journal, was, in 
the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, its “only substantial ally.” 
The success which resulted from the support then given by the 
Morning Post was seen in the rapidly increasing power of the 
League, of which in 1889 Lord Salisbury in his address at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as Grand Master said: 


I congratulate you, as I am bound to do, on the great prosperity and strength 
of the League to which you belong. Its power, its growth, its marvellous 
capacity for increase are exhibited in more striking features every year as we 
goon. I think the last time I had the honour of addressing you from this 
place I congratulated you on numbering 300,000 strong. Now we number 
800,600—and at the rate at which our progress continues, there is no reason to 
believe that we have approached, or nearly approached, the limit of the influence 
and the usefulness of the League. It is natural for us to think what is the 
cause of this wonderful success in an institution which is so modern, and which 
sprang apparently from such small beginnings. I believe a consultation of my 
hon. friend Sir Algernon Borthwick with Sir Drummond Wolff, was the origin 
not seven years ago, of this extraordinary power . . . 


Probably, however, not even Sir Algernon Borthwick foresaw 
that the forty-six Habitations with 957 members, which was the 
modest record in 1884, would grow last year to over 1000 
Habitations, with the enormous enrolled total of nearly 2,000,000 
members. As was said at a meeting of the Grand Council, if Lord 
Glenesk had done nothing throughout his long and honourable 
career save the work he accomplished for the Primrose League, 
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of which he was three times Chancellor, his memory would deserve 
to dwell in the hearts of all friends of the Empire. 

But no sketch of the Morning Post under Lord Glenesk’s 
control would be complete without reference to schemes, the 
realisation of which was due to the generosity of its readers. 
Thanks to the Stafford House Committee, supported by the 
Morning Post, a fund of upwards of forty thousand pounds 
supplied the Turks with a staff of surgeons and nurses in their 
struggle with Russia in 1878, while later on a similar undertaking 
proved valuable to Lord Wolseley in the Zulu War. On the 
death of the son of the Third Napoleon in that conflict it was 
suggested in the Morning Post that a memorial should be raised 
by the British people. The necessary money was soon forth- 
coming, with the result that there is now in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor a monument to the Prince Imperial. Lord Glenesk 
organised the memorial fund, undertaking at the same time all 
the correspondence with the late Sir Edgar Boehm who executed 
the work. But one of the most beneficent channels into which 
the practical sympathy of subscribers to the Morning Post has 
been directed is that which has created a home where the waifs 
of the Thames Embankment are furnished with opportunities for 
a fresh start in life—an institution in which the late Mr. Oliver 
Borthwick took the deepest interest. As a consequence, again, 
of a proposal by Lord Kitchener there was secured through the 
endeavours of Mr. Borthwick, the sum requisite for the erection 
of the statue of General Gordon, which now stands in front of 
the College at Khartoum. But no movement whose success was 
due to the efforts of Mr. Borthwick is more gratifying to re- 
member than that which within three weeks brought forth some 
£30,000 for the Field Force Fund which at Christmas 1901, 
secured for every man at the front in the South African War a 
practical reminder of the nation’s goodwill. 

In the Morning Post Lord Glenesk maintained the high 
standard of the British Press, and was ever a friend of journal- 
ists. ‘Among men who have made fortunes during the last 
century there are few,’ as M. Augustin Filon recently remarked 
in the Journal des Débats, “of whom it can be affirmed with 
such certainty as of Lord Glenesk that their individual success 
profited thousands of their fellows.’ The Newspaper Press Fund, 
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the National Association, afterwards the Institute of Journalists, 
the Newspaper Society, the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution 
and the Press Club were among the organisations with which he 
was long connected, and in which he always manifested the 
closest interest. Of the Institute of Journalists he was one of 
the founders, originating its Orphan Fund in 1890-91 when he 
was President. In 1885 he succeeded Lord Houghton as Presi- 
dent of the Press Fund, which exists for the relief of necessitous 
members of the literary departments of the Press, and the 
widows and families of journalists in straitened circumstances. 
When he was raised to the Peerage the Council, in commemora- 
tion of the event and in token of the esteem cherished for the 
President, founded the Borthwick Pension. At the Press Fund 
gathering of 1900, while the nation was in the throes of the 
South African War, Lord Glenesk put forward the plea that War 
Correspondents should obtain the recognition which was their 
due as a branch of the public service. He had had many proofs 
of the risks they ran and the excellent services they rendered. 
St. Leger Herbert had been killed in the Sudan Campaign in 1885 
and George Alfred Ferrand had lost his life at Ladysmith in 
1900 while representing the Morning Post, two men whose names 
are inscribed on memorial tablets in St. Paul’s. When in 1897 
the Turks had won the decisive battle of Domoko, and the 
Greeks had fled from their strong position at the Phourka Pass, 
the late Wilfrid Pollock, who represented the Morning Post, was 
the first to transmit the news. The English correspondents had 
been straining every nerve to reach Athens to telegraph the 
intelligence, and were all taken by steamer to Chalcis, but 
while his confréres were negotiating for the quickest convey- 
ance thence, Pollock was by means of a bicycle well on 
the road to the Greek capital, which he reached many hours 
before his closest rivals, with the result that the Morning 
Post was enabled to publish the news one day ahead of its 
contemporaries. During the Russo-Japanese War Mr. E. F. 
Knight’ was quite as successful ‘through being the first to send a 
full account of the complicated operations which culminated in 
the great battle of Liao-yang. Here it may fittingly be noted 
that the first regular War Correspondent, in the sense in which 
the duties were afterwards performed by such men as the late 
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Sir William Howard Russell, the late Archibald Forbes, and 
Mr. Knight, was Charles Lewis Gruneisen, who represented the 
Morning Post in the Carlist War of 1837. In March of that 
year he was asked by the manager of the paper if he would 
accompany the Spanish Army in its proposed advance on 
Madrid. “ Without a moment’s hesitation,’ he writes, “I 
accepted the mission. Two hours sufficed to take my instruc- 
tions at the office and to get my passport, and I was off with 
the night mail from Dover.’’ He joined the headquarters of 
Don Carlos, and in his despatches described the campaign as 
an eyewitness. Taken prisoner by the Christinos as a spy at the 
close of the war, Gruneisen had a narrow escape from being shot, 
and it was only through representations by Palmerston and the 
Premier of Louis Philippe that his release was obtained. 

In 1881 Mr. Borthwick decided to reduce the price of the 
Morning Post from threepence to a penny, feeling confident that 
it would thereby secure a vast extension of political influence. 
The risk was great, and many predicted disaster as the outcome 
of the change, but Mr. Borthwick never hesitated, and his con- 
fidence was soon justified by results. The circulation increased 
by leaps and bounds, and by 1888 there were few, if any, news- 
papers producing so large a revenue. The Wellington Street 
offices proved much too small soon after the reduction in price. 
The premises were afterwards more than doubled in size by the 
acquisition of the adjacent house running down to the Strand, 
and by the erection of a building which four years ago gave 
place to the still more extensive accommodation furnished by 
the new offices now forming so striking a feature of the Strand 
Improvement scheme. The complete organisation of these 
new offices—planned and designed under the direction of Mr. 
Oliver Borthwick—occupied with peculiar fitness the closing 
years of Lord Glenesk’s life. 

The Morning Post continued on the lines laid down for it 
by Lord Glenesk until he felt that the time had come when he 
had earned a rest, and gradually he left the chief control in the 
hands of his son, Mr. Oliver Borthwick. With an energy equal 
to that of his father, Mr. Borthwick gave himself up to the 
interests of the paper. The ten years which he was permitted 
to devote to that work were among the most eventiul in the 
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history of the Morning Post. Starting from the broad foundations 
which his father had laid, he rapidly raised the journal to a height 
of influence which it had never before possessed. His genius 
for organisation showed itself in the remodelling and modernisa- 
tion of the material side of the newspaper, and in the direction 
of the plans and arrangements for the building in which it is now 
housed. His keen patriotism was directed towards the expression 
of a progressive policy tending to promote the greatness and the 
consolidation of the Empire, while his pride in the paper which 
he was to inherit inspired him with a constant desire to make it 
one of the determining Imperial influences. He was extraordi- 
narily successful in gathering round him, and winning the cordial 
co-operation of, some of the foremost writers and journalists of 
the day, and he left the Morning Post firmly established as a 
great newspaper. On the death of Mr. Borthwick in 1905, 
at the age of thirty-two, Lord Glenesk—though past the age at 
which most men expect to enjoy in retirement the fruits of their 
labours—again assumed full control of the Morning Post. His 
health was not good during this period, but the splendid courage 
with which he never allowed illness to interfere with his business 
engagements, except under the strictest orders from his doctors, 
excited the admiration of all who were privileged to serve under 
him during these last years of his life. 

On the death of his son, Lord Glenesk made arrangements 
that the newspaper should remain in the possession of his only 
daughter, Countess Bathurst, and her family. All details of 
these arrangements were completed by Lord Glenesk, and the 
Morning Post thus continues on the same lines as during his 
lifetime. 


M. T. Ferauson. 
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WASPS AS PETS 


Tuis title may appear strange to many people, but although 
wasps seem to be almost unknown as pets, yet they make very 
interesting and intelligent ones. The common wasp (vespar 
vulgaris) is far from the bad-tempered and bold insect it is thought 
to be; in fact, my own experience leads me to believe wasps to 
be rather cowards than otherwise. A wasp will pretend to be in 
a great temper, and buzz round angrily; but it is generally bluff, 
and if no notice be taken of the ruse, itis anything but courageous. 
Such courage as they have seems to me to be born of a hasty 
temper, when, on the spur of the moment, they fling prudence to 
the wind and boldly attack the object of their wrath. I have 
known a whole nest of wasps to be reduced to a state of terror 
because I would not go away from it when they buzzed angrily 
round me. The nest was built on the underside of a thatch, and 
part of it hung down exposed to view. I wished to see if Icould 
tame this nest, so, putting some honey on my hand, I placed the 
tips of my fingers on it. 

Immediately the insects, who had been flying to and from the 
nest in a ceaseless flow all the morning, stopped work and hovered 
uneasily round. The wasps inside thenest would not venture out, 
and those outside dared not venture in. They were not to be 
won over by such enticements as honey, and although they must 
have smelt it, they would not alight on my hand to carry off the 
booty, but flew angrily round me. Had I shown signs of fright, 
or run away, they would doubtless have realised that they were 
the victors, and chased me with the generous intention of stinging 
a foe when he is down. But I kept quite quiet and still, despite 
the two or three dozen angry insects trying to drive me away. 
Atthe end of ten minutes, one wasp bolder than the rest alighted 
on my hand and made straight forthehoney. A second followed, 
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and when these two had gathered as much honey as they could 
carry, they disappeared into the nest. But they did not come 
out again, and as none of the others followed their suit, I was at 
last obliged to decamp without having made friends, and my 
opinion of the insects’ standard of courage dropped considerably. 
They would not be friends, but they had not the courage to boldly 
attack me when, with their superior numbers, they could easily 
have driven me off. The great secret with wasps is absolute 
stillness and determination. If you waver or move your head 
when a wasp is buzzing up your cheek, he realises that you are 
frightened, and acts accordingly. Sometimes wasps display 
dashing bravery. On one occasion I was sitting close to a nest, 
and had just killed one of the inmates (which I wanted for my 
microscope), and was examining the body with small ceremony, 
when a second wasp flew out from the nest, and, rising in the air, 
caught sight of my booty. Instantly she flew down on to my 
hand, straight as a die, and stung me viciously. 

In taming individual insects, I have always found it best to pay 
no attention to their bluff. IfI put my hand down suddenly over 
them or near them, they would immediately assume a defensive atti- 
tude, standing on their two pair of hind legs, lifting the first pair in 
the air, and opening their jaws as wide as possible. In this attitude 
they look very ferocious and forbidding, and doubtless many small 
animals are thusfrightened. But if nonotice be taken of it, they 
are absolutely cowed, and, in the majority of cases, it apparently 
never strikes them to try stinging. I have often kept wasps 
together in the same jar, but never yet known them to fight, 
although I have several times seen them adopt this attitude, but 
always with the same result. Having posed in their defensive 
position face to face for a few seconds, they would suddenly both 
wheel round and walk off in opposite directions. I have kept in 
these last two summers an enormous number of wasps, for longer 
or shorter periods, but, so far, I have only had two that I was 
utterly unable to tame. They were both very vicious, and would 
not on any account be coaxed into even a moment’s friendliness. 
But, apart from these two, I have found wasps very easy to 
manage, and have, indeed, never had the slightest difficulty. 

Directly I catch wasps, I give them honey from my hand, 
and then place them in a large glass jar, and leave them to 
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themselves for several hours. By that time they are generally 
hungry again, so, uncovering the jar, I put my hand in with 
some honey on it. As soon as they are comfortably settled on 
it, I withdraw my hand slowly from the jar, so that on flying 
off after their meal, they find themselves in free space. The 
first things to be explored are the windows, and then, when they 
have quite satisfied themselves that they cannot get through 
the glass, they fly about the room, alighting first on this object, 
then on that, until I catch them and replace them in their home. 
The easiest way to catch them to begin with, is by enclosing 
them with one’s hands as they are flying. Later on, they get so 
accustomed to this, that they will dodge about in the cleverest 
manner and refuse to be caught in this way, but as by that time 
they are generally sufficiently tame to be picked up gently 
between the finger and thumb, it does not matter. If they are 
never fed, except from the hand, they soon come to know their 
feeder, and all my wasps, when loose in the room, would fly on 
to my hand if they were hungry, and refuse to go away from it 
until fed. As an example of these creatures’ intelligence, I would 
quote the following instance. One wasp that I had for some 
time, and who was exceedingly tame, used to be loose in my 
room constantly, and she was so clever at dodging me, when I 
tried to catch her to put her home, that I resorted to the ruse of 
placing a piece of blue stuff in front of her, so that when she 
unsuspectingly walked on it, I could drop both it and her into her 
home. 

After a time she learnt this, and would on no account get 
on to the stuff. Suppose she was walking towards the north: 
directly I put the stuff in front of her, she would wheel round 
to the south, and go off in that direction, but no sooner had I 
altered the cloth, than she was round again to the north. She 
knew that piece of blue stuff meant home, and so she would 
have nothing to do with it. This same wasp would often creep 
down my neck inside my collar, and then go to sleep there, and 
on several occasions I nearly lost her in this way, for I would 
forget completely about her and on one occasion actually went 
out of the house before I remembered. 

The most sensitive thing about a wasp is its antenne. Often 


when bending closely over them, my breath would condense on 
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their antenne to a drop of water, which would trickle to the 
end, and nothing appeared to irritate them so much as this, 
especially as they could not make out the cause of it. They 
would immediately start brushing their antenne, drying them 
most scrupulously, and evincing every sign of annoyance. What 
the exact sensation is one cannot tell, although they plainly 
show it’s one they don’t like. But it tells us that their antenne 
must be both cold and very sensitive. 

A large glass jar, covered over with a piece of muslin, a piece 
of thick flannel at the bottom, a clump of grass and a tiny box, 
lined and covered over, except for a small opening, with flannel, 
are all that is required for their home. The little box they will 
generally use as a cell to sleep in at night. The chief difficulty 
in keeping them that one has to contend with, is the cold, 
which very quickly kills them off, but if a hothouse is available 
this difficulty is overcome. But otherwise, towards the beginning 
of autumn, they are almost sure to die, since they cannot with- 
stand the sharp frosts; although last winter I managed to keep 
one, without any artificial heat, till December 17. The affection 
one gets for them is quite extraordinary, they are so interesting 
to watch and so intelligent, and if not affectionate, at any rate 
learn to know their owner and come to her for food, that one 
forgets their small size and becomes their most enthusiastic and 
devoted attendant. Itis a joy to have them flying about the 
room at large, coming to one for food and buzzing up and down 
one’s face and hands without any fear, or creeping down one’s 
collar for a nap, and to any who scoff at the idea I would say, 
“ Just try it.” 


MaystiE Biack-HAwkIns. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, June 9, 1909 


WHENEVER there has existed a situation demanding tact and re- 
quiring some knowledge of the temper of the American people 
and the motives that control their actions, it has invariably 
happened there has been an Englishman with zeal untempered 
by discretion to do his countrymen incredible harm. The Civil 
War was before my time, but I have lived long enough in America 
and been close enough in touch with men who took part in that 
great struggle to know the damage done by English blindness 
and ignorance, and it took nearly forty years for those bitter 
memories to be effaced. Speaking with personal knowledge of 
the events of the last twenty years, there has never been an 
opportunity presented for Englishmen to make a mistake that 
they have not blundered into it. 

Is this same fatuous course again to be repeated? It looks 
very much like it. It wasthe complaint of Americans a decade or 
so ago—a complaint they were perfectly justified in making—that 
Englishmen made no attempt to understand them and treated 
them with an air of superciliousness that was exasperating to a 
proud and self-assertive people. It isthe complaint now made, 
and there is equal justification for it, that Englishmen take too 
much for granted and evidently believe that England has only 
to pipe and America will dance to her music. Americans are 
not over fond of being criticised—for that matter who is ?—but 
they will tolerate criticism rather than condescension and the 
easy assumption that they are under obligations to England which 
they must, if they have any sense of decency, hasten to repay. 
As a matter of fact, it is difficult to find where the obligation 
lies, and whether or not it exists, it is certainly true that hardly 
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any American feels the burden. He is content to believe that 
he owes England too little to think that any draft drawn on his 
friendship must necessarily be honoured, although he is not 
averse to meeting it as a matter of goodwill if it does not cause 
him too much inconvenience. But like every prudent person he 
is not taking capital out of his business when he needs it for his 
own requirements. 

Articles in the English press taking it as a matter of course 
that in the event of war with Germany the material and moral 
support of the United States can be relied on as absolutely as 
that of Canada and Australia have done, and are doing, England 
more harm than their very unwise authors can possibly conceive. 
The harm they do is threefold. To seek a man’s friendship be- 
cause he is your debtor, and loudly and publicly to proclaim it, 
is hardly the way to enlist his sympathy if he is sensitive, and 
especially if he questions the validity of the debt. Nothing can 
exceed the exquisite tact or display a more profound under- 
standing of the American temperament than the Svpectator’s in- 
sulting suggestion to America that she necessarily must be the 
ally of England because England is her partner in maintaining 
the Monroe Doctrine. Americans do not believe that, and they 
take to the suggestion as kindly as Englishmen would if they 
were told by an American journal that it is to America they owe 
the liberties granted to them by Magna Charta. It is the 
American belief that they made the Monroe Doctrine and 
are able to protect it and keep it virile. That it was the 
genius of Canning even more than the statesmanship of 
Monroe which “called into existence a new world” too few 
Americans know or really care. The one is an historical 
fact and the other popular tradition, and mankind remembers 
fairy tales long after it has forgotten history, if it ever really 
learned it. 

The Spectator has not been alone in this sort of thing—unfor- 
tunately it has enjoyed no monopoly of folly, but it has been the 
worst of the offenders with its calm air of superiority, its con- 
descending tone in the discussion of American affairs, its lordly 
way of continually telling Americans that it is their very dear 
admirer, and therefore as the candid friend it may be permitted 
to be offensive. It is as irritating to the American to be lectured 
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as it is to be patronised, especially when the criticism is based 
on superficial knowledge at long range. 


If the Spectator really wanted to write an intelligent article on the attitude 
of America [said a very distinguished man to me the other day], why did it not 
employ the services of a man in America whose judgment and knowledge would 
enable him to write with intelligence and give his conclusions weight, The 
trouble with so many of your English writers is that they write from London, 
and what they write is dictated by their prejudices or hopes, and without precise 
information, If a member of the Cabinet or the Senate were to make a speech 
pretending, with an air of authority, to outline English policy, the English 
press would, I think, and properly so, tell him that he had been guilty of 
impertinence and was not in a position to voice English public opinion. 

And it is in the same spirit that the Springfield Republican refers 
to the Spectator as ‘‘ merely seeking to direct public opinion in 
the direction it wishes it to go; and it is needless to say that the 
Spectatoris engaged in nothing else when it opens a kindergartenclass 
in the Monroe Doctrine for the benefit of the American people.” 
The Washington Herald reads the Spectator a sharper lesson. 
It is supremely unwise, it remarks, and dangerous to the con- 
tinuation of “ that silent and unrecorded Anglo-American alliance” 
for an English journal 
to assume an air of supercilious and insulting condescension in dealing with 
those who may happen to dissent from its conclusions. The time has arrived 
when English journals must be made to understand that neither the American 
people nor the American press will tolerate that kind of offensive and patron- 
ising condescension which is supposed to have expired with Dickens and Sydney 
Smith. The world power on this side of the Atlantic is perfectly conscious of 
its position in the family of nations and perfectly capable of maintaining its 
dignity and self-respect. It is quickly responsive to the touch of self-interest, 
and it knows how to appreciate an argument that points in the right direction. 
But it must be approached with perfect respect; it must be addressed upon a 
plane of perfect equality, and, above all, it must not be told in advance that it 
is a Farmer Hayseed who is astonishingly ignorant of foreign affairs. 
The bungler who thinks it wise to approach a delicate international problem 


in that attitude of insult should be promptly transferred from diplomacy to the 
prize ring. 


It has been said that there are three reasons why the Spectator 
article and others of the same type do harm, and the first reason 
has been given. The second is that every attempt to prove to 
Americans that they must of necessity ally themselves with 
England is a direct incentive to the Germans in America to 
strengthen the anti-English feeling. And, finally, to prove that 
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nothing could be more injudicious, and defeat the very purpose 
that is sought to be accomplished, the American looks for a 
motive in this sudden frenzy of hysterical affection, and finds it 
in the one word of our schoolboy days—funk. Constitutionally 
the American is a somewhat cynical person, and when he reads 
that a leading London newspaper indulges in this burst of 
rhetorical gush, he is very much amused : 

The American people are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and inherit 
many of our grandest national ideals. Blood, we shall continue to think, is 
thicker than water, and we believe that some American statesmen already 
realise that England is a breakwater against the wave which may not be fully 
spent until it washes upon the shores of South America. 

But he is not in the least bit taken in, and he says to himself 
that Brother Jonathan is scared. ‘John, You’re Scared ”’ is the 
legend under a cartoon in the Cleveland Leader showing Uncle 
Sam laughing at John Bull, and the frequent newspaper references 
to “English nerves” is not exactly pleasing to the vanity of 
Englishmen in America. 

The way to command the respect of Americans, who admire 
courage and national self-reliance but have little sympathy with 
the people who do not stand unflinchingly when they are 
threatened, is not too openly to bid for it. When an Englishman 
writes to a London paper: 

I would also propose that we cease to speak of Americans as our cousins. 
Let us retain that word of kinship and hearty goodwill for our cousins of 
Germany, but the blood bond between England and America is closer than that 
of cousinship. Americans are our brethren, and it is fitting that we and they 
should proclaim themselves before all, 
the Americanis reminded of a certain classical incident, and views 
with suspicion the gift of brotherhood so suddenly conferred upon 
him. English papers enjoy only a very limited circulation on this 
side, but the English correspondents of American newspapers are 
alert and know what their readers want, and they send over such 
articles as I have quoted, for the reason that they amuse, or 
provoke discussion, or arouse opposition. And the correspondents 
are not always discriminating,* nor do they tell their readers that 


* Some of the correspondents are only too discriminating. They are careful 
to cable observations calculated to irritate and make mischief. Sensible com- 
ments on American affairs, of which there is now an abundance in the British 
Press, have very little chance of reaching the American public.—Epiror V.R. 
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a flamboyant leader does not voice public opinion, but only a small 
set or class, or that a writer represents nobody but himself. If 
the proper weight was attached to editorial or other utterances, 
the mischief might be less great; but distance invests them with 
an importance, the fact that they are sent three thousand miles 
by cable at considerable expense magnifies that importance, and 
the American reader believes that he is listening to the voice of 
English public opinion. 


Dismissing sentiment and those intangible things which bind 
nations as they do individuals, and dealing now only with the 
material considerations of facts, which more strongly direct the 
actions of nations than they do individuals, what reason is there 
to expect that the United States would throw in her lot with 
England if she should be involved in war with Germany? In 
the first place, would it be possible for the American people, in 
view of their system of government, to form an alliance? Imay 
take it for granted that Englishmen who feel qualified to discuss 
this question have sufficient familiarity with the American Con- 
stitution to know that the President has no power to conclude a 
compact of any kind with a foreign nation unless in the form of 
a treaty or agreement that has received the assent of the Senate. 
A secret treaty, or even an “ understanding,” is impossible. The 
sympathies of the “Government”—using that term in the 
English sense, 7.e., the President and his Cabinet advisers—might 
be with England or her adversary, the “Government” might 
ardently desire to give that sympathy material expression, and 
yet it would be impossible for the President or his Cabinet to 
depart one hair’s-breadth from neutrality unless he had been 
formally authorised to take action by the Senate in assenting to 
a treaty of alliance. And even that would not be sufficient. 
For the Senate can no more make war, or use the military forces 
of the country—and that of course would be the logical outcome 
of “sympathy ’’—than can the President. The power to make 
war resides not in the Senate or the House, but in both acting 
concurrently as the Congress of the United States. Until that 
authority has been granted to the President by formal declaration 
of Congress, the President can no more make war than can the 
doughtiest warrior of Fleet Street. 
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Is there any reason to believe that as between England and 
Germany Congress would champion the cause of England as 
against Germany? One is reluctant to state as a fact what in 
the nature of things can only be proved by events, but it is per- 
missible to base an affirmation on known conditions. And the 
conditions that confront us is the large number of Germans in 
the United States who are represented in Congress by men of 
their own nationality; the political importance of the German 
vote, and the vote of other nationalities who are either antago- 
nistic to or are not in sympathy with England. 

An incident in the tariff debate the other day is not without 
its illumination when motives are explained. Senator Aldrich 
had declared the action ofthe German Government “impertinent ” 
in sending over statements challenging the testimony of witnesses 
before the Ways and Means Committee regarding the wages of 
German artisans and the comparative cost of manufacturing in 
Germany and the United States. A day or two later Senator 
Stone of Missouri, replied to Mr. Aldrich, severely taking him to 
task for his references to Germany and defending the action of 
that Government as strictly in accord with the usages of inter- 
national etiquette. 

Now it need not be suggested that Mr. Stone was inspired by 
anything but the most disinterested motives when he endeavoured 
to lay the facts before the Senate and resent an unwarranted 
attack on a friendly Government, and it is of course merely one 
of those coincidences that are always turning up to confound 
mathematics with chance, that in Missouri, the State that sent 
Mr. Stone to the Senate, there are in round numbers, according to 
the last census, 3,100,000 people, of whom 2,365,000 are descended 
from ‘‘native”’ parents and 750,000 are the children of foreign 
parents; that is to say, one quarter of the entire population is 
alien only one generation removed. The city of St. Louis, the 
most important city in the State, had at the last census a popu- 
lation of 575,000, of whom 111,000 were classed as foreigners, and 
of these foreigners 58,000 were Germans and 19,000 Irish. I 
need not unnecessarily encumber this article with statistics, dry 
things at the best of times. Those of us whose knowledge of the 
country and its people is not confined to New York’s Fifth Avenue 
or Connecticut Avenue in Washington or Niagara Falls, and who 
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have seen something of the inner working of the political machine, 
know well enough the dominating influence of the German vote 
in certain important cities and States. An examination made by 
me the other day of the official biographies of the members of 
the lower house showed some twenty-five men either born on the 
continent of Europe or who state that they are the children of 
foreign parents; but of course this does not tell the whole story, 
as there are men whom one suspects from their names to be 
“‘ foreign,” but who make no mention of their descent. And then 
there are the men who while American by birth are politically 
affected by their affiliations. Mr. Stone’s name suggests English 
blood and there is nothing in his biography to disprove it, but 
with 200,000 or 300,000 Germans, perhaps more, in his State no 
one would have to waste much time in speculating whether 
Mr. Stone would oppose an English alliance. And Mr. Stone is 
simply one of many other men who represent States in which the 
foreign element is powerful. 


The ignorance of an English journal concerning the American people must 
be colossal [the Springfield Republican says] if it assumes that the United States 
could be anything but neutral in a struggle between Germany and Great Britain. 
The character of our population would forbid any other course. The inhabitants 
of German descent would be pro-German ; those of irish descent would be even 
more pro-German than the Germans; the Scandinavian, Italian, Hungarian, 
Russian, and Jewish elements, now so considerable in America, would at least 
be divided in their sympathies. The foreign policy of our Government at 
such a time could not possibly ignore such a state of affairs, and neutrality of 
a genuine sort would be the only possible official attitude that would satisfy 
all sections of our conglomerate population. 


This statement is indisputable. It correctly represents what the 
attitude of the Government and the country would be. 


The Spectator made a bid for American support by asserting 


that the statesmen of America realise at this moment, and that later on the 
bulk of the American people will realise, and, last of all, not impossibly even 
the Springfield Republican, that it would be little short of a national disaster if 
the command of the sea were lost by Britain and were to pass into German 
hands. America, in spite of her tremendous coast-line and her possession of 
the great archipelago of the Philippines, and still more in spite of those great 
interests in Spanish South America und Brazil which are defined in the Monroe 
Doctrine, has been able to acquiesce with easy mind in British command of the 
sea. The reasons are plain. 
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It may be true that American statesmen realise the menace 
of Germany—one is interested to know how the Spectator made 
this discovery—but it is not apparent in Congress or the Press. 
It is true that Senator Hale said “this amazing Government 
of Germany means to predominate not only in a military 
and sentimental way, but also in the commercial way,’’ but his 
reference to the military predominance of Germany was not inter- 
preted as referring to the United States, and that is the only 
reference I can now recall. The newspapers, and I read many of 
them daily from all parts of the country, evidently have no fear 
of German invasion. 

It will not be easy to make Americans believe that Germany 
threatens them. Some years ago when the German navy was 
superior to the American, it was very generally thought that 
Germany had designs on South America, and that she was only 
biding her time to defy the Monroe Doctrine and establish an 
armed base in the New World and challenge the United States to 
dislodge her. Germany, it was generally known, had made an 
attempt to secure the West Indian possessions of Denmark—her 
policy, you will observe, continually directed toward weakening 
the Monroe Doctrine—and would have succeeded had not the 
United States made her pointedly understand that the transfer 
of sovereignty was a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
United States would not permit any European Power to obtain 
lodgment on the hemisphere. Germany was at that time pre- 
pared to discuss the question with the United States and to 
argue that it was within the sovereign rights of a sovereign 
Power to dispose of territory, and that the substitution of one 
Kuropean Power for another could surely make no difference, but 
the American Government cut all argument short by declining 
to enter into any discussion and insisting that Germany could 
only acquire the Danish West Indies if she was prepared to 
provoke the United States. About that time Denmark con- 
cluded that her West Indian islands were not for sale and that 
ended the matter. 

German’s “prize ring diplomacy” during the Spanish War 


caused intensed irritation in the United States, and at that time 


it would have taken very little to have brought on war with 
Germany, and the American people were in the mood for it. 
But the German Emperor was among the first to see what 
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changes the Spanish War had brought in the foreign policy of 
the United States and how it had enlarged the vision of the 
American people, and with amazing dexterity he executed one 
of those volte faces for which he is famous, and sought to efface 
the memory of the blundering Diedrichs and the friction of 
Manila Bay. And it must be admitted that he has shown no 
mean diplomacy, and luck has stood him in good stood. When 
the Kaiser ordered a racing yacht from an American shipbuilder 
and sent his brother over to be present at the launching it was 
considered a good joke; a palpably clumsy effort to buy American 
favour at a small price. It was notas foolish as it seemed, the 
Kaiser had secured a footing, and he was too adroit not to 
increase his hold. The accident that brought Mr. Roosevelt 
to the Presidency, a man who had been always pro-German 
in his views, made it possible for Germany to be represented 
at this capital by an Ambassador who had been on terms 
of intimate friendship with Mr. Roosevelt when he held a sub- 
ordinate Government post. Still further to strengthen himself 
with the American people, the Kaiser conceived the very clever 
idea of an exchange of university professors, and in various other 
ways assiduously cultivated American friendship. Luck again 
played his hand at the time of the Portsmouth peace negotiations, 
when Mr. Roosevelt wanted England to put pressure upon Japan, 
which of course was impossible for England to do, while Germany, 
in its combined réle of honest broker, devil’s advocate and agent 
provocateur was willing to do anything to earn an honest penny 
in the shape of Presidential gratitude or to strain the relations 
between the United States and England. Washington well 
remembers the loud and repeated expressions of admiration of 
the President for the Kaiser, the world has not forgotten that 
with the conclusion of peace Mr. Roosevelt expressed his obliga- 
tion to only one person, and that was the German Emperor, 
when he sent him the telegram, which at the time created so 
much comment, in these words: “I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my profound appreciation of the way in which you 
co-operated at every stage in the effort to bring about peace in 
the Orient. It has been a great pleasure to work with you 
toward this end.” 

The means employed by the Kaiser have been effectual. 
Manila Bay is forgotten. Baron Sternburg, a man of ability, 
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tact, and a knowledge of the American character, a student and 
a close observer, whose English blood made him think and speak 
in English with almost as great a facility as his mother tongue, 
was the ideal Ambassador for the post. He was extremely 
popular in Washington, which, after all, counts for not much. 
That is one of the things difficult to make Englishmen understand, 
who, in the brief social visit that so many ofthem pay to America, 
lay too much stress on the “governing class”’ of the moment and 
smart society, and give entirely too little consideration to that 
nebulous quantity “the people.” The mistake they make is in 
measuring conditions in America by the yardstick of English 
comparison. In England there is always a governing class, and 
it is the capital which influences the country; in America it is 
exactly the reverse. The wise politician cares not in the least 
what society in Washington thinks or the ultra smart set in New 
York wants; but what he does want to know is how his policy 
or action will strike the farmers of Iowa, or the tramway con- 
ductors of Chicago, or the small shopkeepers in a hundred villages 
and towns in California or the interior of New York or Wisconsin. 
And those are the people the visiting foreigner neither sees nor 
knows, but whom the statesman or the demagogue always has 
in mind when he talks or writes. Baron Sternburg was shrewd 
enough, or well-advised enough—one is more inclined to think it 
was the latter, considering his mentor—to realise that if he would 
know his America he must look elsewhere for it than in Wash- 
ington. He became the first peripatetic Ambassador, he set the 
fashion that is now generally followed of ambassadors travelling 
extensively, of making speeches and bringing words of goodwill 
and national friendship to the people among whom he sojourned. 
A club, a chamber of commerce, a college commencement is only 
too happy to have an Ambassador as the guest of honour, and 
Baron Sternburg accepted the invitations that were so freely sent 
him and made his hosts welcome when they came to Washington. 
The influence of the German Ambassador was perpetually enlarg- 
ing. He could explain German policy in a speech or a magazine 
article, and whatever he said or wrote was widely published and 
commented upon. 


It was no longer considered polite to parade the German 
South American bogey. It was not considered good taste to 
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. mention the Monroe Doctrine in the presence of the German 
Ambassador. There are fashions in politics as well as in clothes. 
The very smart political couturiére took from his show window 
the German model, which was out of style, and put on exhibition 
the latest importation from the Orient. Kimonas would draw a 
crowd quicker than Pickelhaubes. 

And once more it was luck. The menace of Japan not only 
turned men’s thoughts from the menace of Germany, but it 
seemed much more real and imminent. When Americans stopped 
seriously to think whether Germany could obtain by force a base 
in South America, or successfully invade the United States, they 
saw such enormous difficulties in the way of the undertaking 
that the danger disappeared. It is true that it was no more 
easy for Japan to land an expeditionary force in California than 
it was for Germany to put her troops on the Atlantic coast, the 
first was, perhaps, a more difficult job than the other, but that 
the public did not stop to consider. Japan seemed to be the one 
Power to be watched, the possible foe to be guarded against. 
Ten years ago naval officers in the privacy of wardroom and 
their clubs, talked of war with Germany, and the man in the 
street coupled Germany with an:adjective; now naval officers 
of a generation later look with professional eye across the Pacific, 
instead of the Atlantic, and the son of the man who spoke of 
Germany with an adjective now couples Japan with an expletive. 
Ten years ago, had there been a possibility of war between 
England and Germany, the sympathy of Americans would have 
been overwhelmingly in favour of England, now sentiment would 
be more evenly balanced. 


At the head of affairs in America is a calm man of matured 
judgment, naturally deliberate and by training cautious, who 
does not make laws for himself, but is governed by the law of the 
Constitution. Mr. Taft believes that his office imposes certain 
duties upon him, but that it is not required of him to act as the 
gendarme de Dieu, as a French paper termed a former occupant of 
the White House, or to interfere ia matters that do not strictly 
concern the United States. A man who dislikes notoriety and 
has an aversion for the sensational, Mr. Taft will not involve 
himself in any exterior complication merely to be proclaimed the 
peacemaker of Europe. 
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There is no necessity to ask where Mr. Taft’s sympathies are. 
It is just as well they should not be known, for that knowledge 
might only mislead and create a false impression. A constitu- 
tional President, similar to a constitutional monarch, does not 
obtrude his personal likes or dislikes, but in the one case voices 
the sentiment of his country as in the other he does that of his 
Ministers. If the country demanded that the United States 
should be the ally of England or Germany Mr. Taft would obey 
that mandate, but one can scarcely conceive that he would 
attempt to mould public sentiment in either direction. But this 
may be said, already efforts have been made by well-meaning 
but injudicious persons to make the President see that it is his 
duty to argue with King and Kaiser so that “ Dreadnoughts ” 
may be turned into ocean carriers and dry docks into kitchen 
gardens. These suggestions are not received with enthusiasm at 
the White House. 

Can we, then, the reader may ask, look for neither sympathy 
nor support from America in the event of war with Germany ? 
Sympathy, yes; support, no. This may be a disappointment, 
but it is better that the truth should be told than illusions should 
be encouraged. An alliance is out of the question, and in no 
other way can material American support take form. ~ But, it 
may be asked, do not Americans see that any misfortune to 
England would be an injury to themselves, that a German victory 
would threaten America? That danger is as yet so remote that 
Americans do not see it, and it is very difficult to make them 
understand it or believe it. From his own standpoint of selfish 
interest the average American believes that, no matter what 
happens, his security or well-being is not involved. 

If England must fight, she must fight as before she las 
fought—alone, so far as the United States is concerned. She 
must rely on herself. Her own courage, her own resources, her 
own genius must be her strength. But if across the Atlantic she 
would hold the sympathy of men of English blood or English 
descent, who glory in English traditions, she must make no pitiful 
cry for help, she must make no appeal for gratitude, she must 
not ask the impossible. That is the sure way to lose what she 
now has. 

A. Mavrice Low. 


MOROCCO UNDER MOULAI EL HAFID 


Morocco is the land of travel and romance, and now that the storm- 
clouds have temporarily rolled away under the more settled sway of 
Moulai Hafid, the interior hasagain becomeaccessibleto the voyager. 
The villages on the track leading from Tangier to Fez are enjoy- 
ing a trade boom, which is very welcome after the two lean years 
following the exit of Abdul Aziz from Fez and the arrival of Moulai 
Hafid. Now that the tide has turned, Ministers, military 
missions, traders and sightseers are pouring into the capital to make 
treaties, drill armies, and to do business with the new Sultan. 
This stream of travellers means increased prosperity to the 
country people, for the perquisites arising from the nightly camps 
and the mid-day halts are considerable. At each resting-place a 
lively trade is done in sheep, chickens, eggs, bread, and barley, 
and during the night a number of guards, for a small pecuniary 
consideration, hover round the outskirts of the camp to protect 
the weary slumberer from the imaginary dangers which surround 
him. 

When the weather is fine and the roads in good condition, 
what can be more pleasant than a journey in the land of the 
Moors? The climate during the autumn and spring is perfect. 
The nights are cold, and you may find ice on the water in the 
early morning, but directly the sun appears the warmth is like 
that of a beautiful September day in England. The sky is never 
overcast by clouds, except when the rain is about to fall and the 
atmosphere is one of a wonderful bluish transparency. I find 
something in the atmosphere of Morocco which I have not found 
in other countries, something of freedom which is elevating both 
to mind and body. There are none of the so-called conveniences 
and comforts of civilisation. There are no time-tables to be con- 
sulted, no arbitrary hours of departure or arrival, no right of 
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road or speed limits to beobserved. There are no bridges to the 
rivers, no taverns or rest-houses, at which you can dine or stop for 
the night; no laws to be observed and no authorities, if there were, 
to carry them into effect. There is no one to protect you in case 
of danger, and you are entirely dependent on yourself for your 
food, your lodging and safe conduct. Thus you can make your 
own laws to govern your daily life and the lives of those who 
accompany you. You are in supreme authority, for far in the 
interior there is no questioning and no redress. Each tribe 
through which you pass may regard you with different feelings, 
and therefore you must make friends with each separately and 
regulate your conduct to meet each individual case. There is 
no race more peaceful and hospitable than the Arabs once they 
know you. Every Moor you meet on the road stops to salute 
you and to ask the usual questions: ‘“ Where are you from?” 
“Where are you going?” ‘Whatis your country?” ‘What 
is your business?” Once these are answered to his satisfaction, 
the stranger will become a friend and often accompany you for 
some distance onthe road. Then your servants, horses, and mules 
with their many vagaries are a constant source of study. . Mules 
are amongst the most intelligent of animals, and they regulate 
their lives and their conduct in a manner that is almost human. 
The mule never grumbles or protests. If asked to do a journey 
of twenty miles, it will do it; if asked to go fifty, it will go the 
fifty without a halt with superb determination. On arriving in 
camp each mule stands quietly still until the load is lifted from 
its back. Then they roll, and lie down to have a nap before 
dinner, which they know will not be served until nightfall. If 
the hour is passed by a few minutes they demand their corn with 
plaintive cries. All who are fond of travel and who enjoy a 
life in the open air under the bluest of skies and in the most 
agreeable of climates and ina company of chivalrous and romantic 
people, should travel in Morocco. 

The first journey should be from Tangier to Fez. Fez is acity 
of such historical interest, its citizens are so exclusive and proud 
of their origin, and the social life of the capital is so typical 
of all that is best and most refined in Arab life and culture, 
that a visit to the capital is essential to a proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of the feeling of the mass of the Moors 
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of to-day towards the threatened break-up of the Moorish 
Empire. 

There are two roads from Tangier to Fez, the one passing 
through Alcazar, and the other following the seashore wid Larache. 
The former is the more direct, and except during the rainy 
season is usually chosen by the traveller, but the beach road to 
Larache possesses many attractions, and you are able to spend a 
night at the Old Portuguese settlement of Arzila, which is a 
model of the fortresses of two centuries ago. No one has ever 
yet measured accurately the exact distance which separates 
Tangier from Fez, and I hope the next person to make the journey 
will take a bicycle-wheel with a cyclometer attached to settle the 
vexed question once and for all. Roughly, I put the distance at 
185 to 190 miles, and it is usual to take from six to eight days on 
the road, thus limiting the daily march to twenty-five miles, 
which is quite sufficient if you want to shoot on arriving in camp. 
The journey can be done comfortably in six days if your animals 
are not too heavily loaded, and I have ridden from Fez to 
Larache in three days during the heat of August, but it is an 
experiment not to be recommended. Except during the months 
of July, August, and September, the climate of Morocco is tem- 
perate and pleasant. The early spring is, however, the best 
season for a journey, as the tropical rains which are likely to 
overwhelm you in the late autumn and early winter have ceased. 
The rivers are serious obstacles during the rainy season, as there 
are no bridges and no ferries except close to the coast, and con- 
sequently if the fords are impracticable you are likely to be hung 
up on the banks of a river for a very considerable time. The 
rivers are wide and shallow, but are liable to rise and fall six to 
eight feet in twenty-four hours. Your baggage must be carried 
on mules or horses. There are no regular roads in Morocco, and 
the tracks are often very difficult to trace and vary constantly 
because the tribes have the curious custom of ploughing right 
over them and sowing their grain thereon. Thus in the summer 
when the corn is ripe, the old road has sometimes entirely dis- 
appeared, and it is necessary to strike a new trail. As there are 
no roads carts are unknown in the interior. The only wheeled 
vehicles which ever found their way to Fez were brought there 
by the late Sultan Abdul Aziz, who succeeded in adding con- 
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siderably to his unpopularity by the innovation. He introduced 
bicycles into his harem, motor-cars into the palace-grounds, and 
an.enterprising American presented him with a small State coach 
for use on ceremonial occasions. This coach has now been in- 
corporated into the regal and religious life of the Sultans of 
Morocco, and even Hafid sometimes used it, though he generally 
prefers to ride a horse and have the coach driven after him. In 
spite of the variety of its colouring, the brightness of its panels 
and its masses of cut glass, the State coach excites derision, for 
it possesses none of the noble proportions of that of the Lord 
Mayor or of those one sees in London on State occasions. On 
account of the exceeding narrowness of the streets, the State 
coach of Morocco has been constructed on a very small scale, and 
in the place of six horses with out-riders, one white comely Barb 
drags it painfully on its bumping way. 

The servant question is almost more pressing in Morocco than 
it is in Europe. Mohammedanism is the religion of democracy, 
and in the eyes of the Prophet all his foilowers are equal before 
God, and consequently with one another. Thus there is no 
servant class, properly speaking, for there are no class distinc- 
tions. You can hire a man to work for you at a certain wage, 
and he will do the work after his own manner, which is usually 
not your manner. But if you wish to maintain him in your em- 
ployment it will not be by offers of an increase of salary, but by 
the manner in which you treat him. It is no use speaking 
roughly, giving way to abuse, or making threats, because in nine 
cases out of ten the offended one will clear out without a word of 
warning, and will not even bother to claim the wages which may 
be due to him. It is impossible for a European, once he has 
obtained a bad reputation for his treatment of servants, to get a 
Moor to enter his employment. The wealthy Moorish families 
employ negresses to do all their household work. They are slaves 
from the Soudan or from Senegal, and are sent up to Marrackesh 
and from there to Fez. Slaves are sold openly in the market at 
Fez, and fetch from 100 to 1000 dollars, according to their 
appearance and soundness of body and limb. But Europeans 
cannot employ negresses as servants, because the Moors are very 
jealous of their rights, and fear that a European, if he buys a 
slave, only does so in order to emancipate her. This they regard 
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as a step toward the abolition of slavery which they contemplate 
with dismay. If you wish to correct your Moorish servants you 
must address them as you would an equal who has done you an 
injury; you must show them the evil of their ways, point out 
the inconvenience to which you have been put, rub in your own 
exemplary conduct and the many kindnesses you have bestowed 
upon them, and in conclusion draw a comparison between their 
conduct and the written word of the Prophet. 

One of my servants, called Mohammed the Sheriff (that is, 
of the family of the Prophet), I strongly suspected of having 
stolen small sums of money and also of other offences. When 
charged by me he stoutly denied the allegation, calling upon the 
patron saint of the Moors, the famous Moulai Edriss, the founder 
of Fez, to bear witness to his innocence; but the proofs were 
too strong even for Moulai Edriss to confute, and Mohammed 
the Sheriff had to acknowledge his guilt. However, he was 
equal to the occasion, and, to rid himself of the unpleasant 
responsibility, he declared that an evil spirit had taken possession 
of his soul and that he would try to drive it out. He then burst 
into tears of shame and left the room. A few minutes later I 
heard convulsive sobs and groans coming from downstairs, and, 
on hastening to ascertain the cause, found him writhing on the 
ground, his hand grasping his throat, and apparently endeavouring 
to choke himself. I tried to get him to desist, but he only dug 
his nails deeper into his throat until the blood appeared. Then 
he sprung up, tore off all his clothes except his trousers, and, 
squatting on his haunches, began to tremble all over like a person 
suffering from a shivering fit who has temporarily lost control of his 
muscles. At the same time he gave vent to strange gurgling 
sounds intermingled with appeals to Moulai Edriss. He foamed 
at the mouth and continually pointed in the air as if he saw 
some malignant spirit approaching. Mohammed had been bitten 
by a wild cat some days before, and I thought he might have 
gone mad in consequence; but my Assyrian interpreter told me 
not to be alarmed, but to wait and see what happened next, as 
he had probably only worked himself into a state of hysteria. 
Meanwhile the cook hastened outside and bought some Moorish 
incense, which he placed in the charcoal brazier under the nose 
of Mohammed, who revelled in the fumes until the trembling in 
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his limbs had ceased. He then rose and rushed about the garden 
until he found a long rope, which he coiled into many folds, 
and thus armed proceeded to give himself a good thrashing, 
uttering a short grunt of satisfaction after each stroke. The 
whole scene was reminiscent of those self-inflicted flagellations in 
which the monks of the Middle Age delighted: ‘The next stage 
in the process of driving out the devil was somewhat alarming. 
The Sheriff walked towards the charcoal brazier and rested the 
rope in the flames until its many fibres were smouldering. Then 
with the lighted end he inflicted more self-punishment, twice 
re-lighting the rope when the fibres had gone out. Then he took 
his last and most decisive step to get rid of the evil spirit, and 
one which should have been effective. He walked to the brazier 
and sat down on the burning charcoal until his breeches had 
caught fire and he could stand the heat no longer. To extinguish 
the flames he wrapped himself in his blanket and fell asleep for 
several hours, awaking his normal self, and announcing that the 
devil had fled. 

When travelling in Morocco it is essential to carry a certain 
amount of provisions which cannot be obtained on the road, and 
also spirits and wine, which are not to be bought for love or 
money after you have once left the coast. You can buy all the 
fresh food you require, such as sheep, chickens, bread, butter, 
and barley at the various villages where you stop for the night; 
therefore it is useless to load up your mules with a lot of tinned 
food. Tea, coffee, jam, pickles, and baking-powder are about 
all you require. A shot-gun is indispensable, for snipe, wild 
fowl, ducks, pigeons, and partridges are found in abundance by 
the roadside, and around the various villages, for the Moors are 
a race of sportsmen, and they delight to join you in the chase. 

The villages by the roadside have special plots of ground 
which are put aside for the camps of passers-by. On arrival 
the headman of the villages greets you politely and welcomes 
you in the name of Moulai Edriss, or in that of one of the neigh- 
bouring saints. He questions you as to your needs, and produces 
chickens, eggs, and milk, and offers to sell you a fat sheep. All 
these articles can be bought at what seems to be a ridiculously 
low rate, but one which, nevertheless, yields a handscme margin 
of profit to the village. A full-grown sheep can be bo ught for 
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five dollars, or about twelve shillings. If you happen to know the 
village chief, or have stayed with him before, he will send you green 
tea, mint, sugar, and a coscous from his own table. When the 
food question has been settled, the headman almost invariably 
takes you aside to make the following announcement in serious 
tones: “By Moulai Edriss, I wish to guard you safely during 
the night, for the country is infested by bad men who steal 
horses and mules, and only yesterday there was a fight in the 
night between two villages over there [here follows a compre- 
hensive wave of the hand], and should they hear that you are 
camped here they will try to steal your horses or mules, and 
perhaps your baggage. Therefore it is necessary to have many 
guards round the camp to-night, who will stay up and watch 
whilst you sleep. How much will you be willing to pay ahead 
for their services.”’ This poll-tax on guards is a profitable source 
of income, although the necessity for them is doubtful. How- 
ever, you had better come to terms at once, because if you do 
not your host may arrange to carry off a horse or a mule, and 
will then reproach you on the following morning for not having 
accepted his advice on the previous night, and will demand what 
sum you are prepared to pay him for its recovery. 

When you have reached the capital life becomes full of 
interest. The people of Fez are not pleased with their new 
ruler, but it is doubtful if: they would be satisfied with any 
Sultan for long. These worthy descendants of the Zealots of 
Cordoba are beginning to ask themselves, what is the difference 
between Moulai Hafid and Abdul Aziz? They see the man, who 
promised to restore the good old days of isolation from the 
infidel, receiving Europeans, signing treaties and accepting the 
services of military missions; in fact committing all those 
offences that made Abdul Aziz so unpopular, and finally cost 
him his throne. But the unfortunate Moulai Hafid cannot help 
himself. The cordon which France has drawn round him is too 
close, and he now realises that he cannot hope to reign without 
the co-operation and support of the Powers. On the other 
hand if he reigns with the approval of Europe, he loses the 
respect and rouses the hostility of his own people. At present 
Hafid is strong enough to act independently of public opinion, 
and he goes on his way regardless of what his faithful subjects 
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may do or think. But this state of affairs cannot go on 
indefinitely. 

If you wish for an audience with the Sultan you must apply 
to the Foreign Minister, Sidi Abdellah Fasi. He will order you 
to be at the gate of Babel Bouchad which leads on to the parade 
ground, at 9 o’clock on the morning of the audience. It would 
be impossible to find a more unique sight the world over 
than that which the parade-ground presents during the hours of 
business and reception from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. The courtyard is 
about a quarter of a mile square, and is entirely surrounded by 
high walls, which are pierced by two gates leading to the town, 
and by three leading into the palace. It is quite impossible to 
do justice to the picturesqueness of the scene either by words or 
by photographs, because all the varied colour-touches are wanting. 
The ministers arrive early with the secretaries, attendints and 
supporters, and sit down on mats on the sunny side of the 
square. Just inside the gate are collected the horses and mules 
of themselves and their followers. It is the feudal system 
which makes life in Morocco so complicated, because each one of 
the great Caids or ministers is a little State in himself. They 
travel everywhere with their squires, attendants, secretaries, and 
soldiers, and although all are obliged to live in peace at the 
capital, out in the country there are continual feuds springing 
up between them. Now that Moulai Hafid has been acknow- 
ledged, you will usually find Consuls and some visitors waiting 
about the courtyard for audiences with the Sultan. Until he 
appears you pass the time watching the troops at drill, and there 
is no more picturesque and amusing sight than the Moorish army 
forming square, breaking into column of companies or endeavour- 
ing to perform some other manceuvre. There are some three 
thousand men assembled under their Caids, assisted by an English 
instructor and his interpreter. The troops do not show much 
zeal until the Sultan appears in person, but squat on the ground 
listening to the numerous bands practising the opening bars of 
the few tunes which the musicians acquired during the palmy 
days of Sir Harry Maclean. The favourites are “The British 
Grenadiers,” ‘‘ The Cock o’ the North,” and, by a strange irony, 
‘The Marseillaise.” The troops are clad in any garments which 
the wearers have been able to grab from the barracks before 
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coming on parade. There are some in baggy khaki trousers 
and khaki tunics: others in khaki trousers and red tunics; others 
in red trousers and khaki tunics; others in green trousers and 
khaki tunics, or khaki trousers and green tunics; others in red 
coats and green trousers, or green coats and red trousers; others 
in white trousers and red coats or red trousers and white coats: 
others in white coats and khaki trousers or white trousers and 
khaki coats; others in purple coats and khaki trousers or purple 
trousers and khaki coats; others in red and blue, green and red 
yellow and red or yellow and blue, and so on until every admixture 
of colour is exhausted. Some are proud possessors of boots, 
others only of shoes, others of Moorish slippers, whilst the 
ma‘ority tread the ground only shod with nature’s leather. All 
wear the same head-dress which is the symbol of the military man 
as distinct from the layman in Morocco, namely, the red Fez 
without the white rizza. The rifles, bayonets and swords are 
even more varied in pattern than. the uniforms, and there is one 
section which in lieu of better weapons carries old polo sticks, 
souvenirs of the glorious and ever-lamented days of Abdul Aziz, 
when that game was first introduced into the palace by the late 
Major Ogilvie. 

The Moorish Army is drilled under extreme difficulty and its 
efficiency has not been added to by Hafid’s choice of instructors. 
As the instructors do not understand Arabic and the troops do 
not understand English, it is impossible for them to drill, and 
the morning’s work consists in marching this disorganised rabble 
round and round the square to the opening bars of “The British 
Grenadiers,” ‘‘The Cock o’ the North,” and “The Marseillaise.” 
Nevertheless what the Moorish army lacks in efficiency, it 
certainly gains in picturesqueness. 

Ranged alongside one of the walls of the courtyard is the 
artillery of the Moorish Army which consists of some old moun- 
tain guns dating from the time of Moulai Hassan, and a few 
of a more modern type which have been added since. Almost 
every morning, a semi-comedy is played round these guns. From 
the waiting crowd near the gate a ragged figure, sometimes only 
cladin a piece of sackcloth, will dash madly for the guns. He is 
immediately pursued by the palace attendants, who will try and 
overtake him or head him off, and if they succeed in catching him 
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before he reaches the ‘guns, he is pummelled, kicked, and sum- 
marily ejected from the courtyard. But should the fugitive reach 
the guns before being caught and fling his arms round the muzzle 
or seat himself on the carriage, all the Mahazni (palace attendants) 
in the Marzhen are powerless to touch him, and heis as safe from 
molestation as were those who fled to the altars of sanctuary in 
the Middle Ages. The guns are symbolical of the supreme power 
of the Sultan and those who grasp their muzzles are under the 
Sultan’s special protection and cannot be touched. This is how 
the poor approach the Sultan and present their petitions or ask 
for the redress of their grievances. They often have difficulty in 
attracting his attention, so throughout the morning they utter 
plaintive cries of “ Ya Sidi,’ “ Ya Sidi,’ which, being inter- 
preted, means, “*Oh, my master,” “Oh, my master.” When 
these cries reach the ears of Hafid above the din of the “Cock o’ 
the North,” and the “ British Grenadiers”? he at once sends an 
attendant to inquire the crier’s cause. The attendant returns 
with the answer and redress is given either by Hafid himself, or 
the case is referred to one of the Ministers. Thus you wile away 
many a morning waiting for the Sultan to appear inperson. His 
hours are varied, his will is capricious, and he only attends to 
business when he feels inclined. The Consuls of Germany, France, 
and Spain grow restless as the hours slip by and the Sultan fails 
to appear. They smoke innumerable cigarettes and begin to 
worry the Ministers. Sidi Abdellah Fasi assumes a look of 
supreme mystery and waves a finger knowingly from side to side, 
“Patience is a great blessing,’ he says. ‘‘ His Majesty still 
sleeps,” or “ his Majesty has not left the harem,” or “his Majesty 
is receiving presents.” At length there is a burst of hideous 
music from every one of the combined bands; the troops spring 
to attention and rifles, swords, bayonets, and polo sticks are 
brought to the present. From the palace gate Moulai Hafid 
appears on foot followed by a swarm of Mahazni over whom he 
towers. He walks with a somewhat rolling gait, after the manner 
of a blue-jacket ashore, and eyes the bowing obsequious crowd of 
courtiers and attendants with a look which seems to imply part 
wonder and part amusement. His eye then wanders on to the 
waiting consuls and strangers, who stand bareheaded, but he does 
not return their salute. When the Sultan descends into the 
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courtyard it is the signal that the business of the day has 
commenced. He walks towards a small green summer-house, 
some sixteen feet square, which moves on wheels so that it 
can be kept in the sun. Inside is placed a yellow sofa on 
which Hafid reclines. The Foreign Minister, or any officials 
who happen to be present, squat at his feet. If Huropeans 
are going to be received, two or three ordinary cane-backed 
chairs are produced. Even after he appears in the courtyard, 
Hafid does not always receive visitors or commence to work 
with his Ministers. If the weather is fine he adjourns to the 
top of an old fort from which a glorious view of the surrounding 
country is obtained, and there he spends two or three pleasant 
hours. Time means nothing to the Moor, one day is just as 
good as another, and Hafid takes no heed of the fuming consuls 
and disappointed visitors who are waiting for interviews. In 
the middle of the morning cakes and sweet tea are brought from 
the palace after which the Sultan enters the green summer house, 
ready for the day’s work. Each interview usually lasts a 
very long time, for the Moors love to gossip on all sorts of matters 
totally irrelevant to the subject-matter in hand. Once you are 
in the Sultan’s presence, andif he happens to bein a good humour, 
you may stay with him for two or three hours, and hear from a 
distance the muttered oaths of those who are waiting their turn. 
The conversation often takes a very curious form. I remember 
one between the Foreign Minister Sidi Abdellah Fasi and my 
Assyrian interpreter, who is in reality a British subject and a 
Christian, but was believed by the Moors to be a good Moham- 
medan. 


Srpt ABpELLAH: ‘‘ Have you ever tasted pig ?” 

InTERPRETER : ‘“ No, not to my knowledge, but I may have eat it by mistake, 
for the Christians love to try and make us eat pig without our knowing.” 

AxBpELLAH: “ I wonder what it tastes like; they tell me it is very good.” 

INTERPRETER: ‘ Yes, the Christians are very fond of it.” 

ABpELLAH: “ It is a disgusting habit eating such an animal.” 

INTERPRETER: “ Yes, but the Christians are disgusting.” 

AxspELLAH: “ Is it true you let your wife go out in the streets without her 
veil 2” 

INTERPRETER: ‘“ Sometimes I do. In fact, I am obliged to.” 

ABDELLAH: “ That is very wrong. I will never allow my wives to go out 
without their veil.” 
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I quote this to show the form the conversation takes even 
when you go to the palace on important business. Every con- 
ceivable matter is discussed rather than the one for which you 
have come. Sidi Abdellah, the Foreign Minister, is a polished 
gentleman, and exceedingly learned in the Koran, and it is his 
duty to expound the sacred book in the Mosques on Fridays. 
He often preaches in the presence of the Sultan himself, who is 
also a great authority on the Koran and loves to cross-examine 
the members of the Sacred College on intricate questions of law 
and of dogma. 

But all is not sunshine at Fez. There is a darker, more 
barbaric side to the life which has survived from remote ages. 
Under the peaceful sway of Abdul Aziz many of the former cus- 
toms, which seem so barbarous and cruel from the Huropean 
standpoint, have been abrogated and forgotten. The instru- 
ments of torture were cast aside, and the cup of poison which 
formerly played such an important réle in State affairs had for 
many years remained empty. Those who offended under Abdul 
Aziz went in little danger of their lives. They might spend 
years in prison or under restraint, but that was about the extent 
of their punishment. But Moulai Hafid, cast in a sterner mould 
than his brother and determined to rule after the manner of his 
forefathers, has restored some of the old customs and has struck 
terror into his enemies. Ben Sliman, the former Foreign Minister 
of Abdul Aziz, came to Fez hoping to be restored to favour and 
to find fresh employment. One morning he was found dead in 
his bed. Perhaps he died a natural death, but the Fasi do not 
believe it, and my interpreter returning from the markets, 
whispered in my ear, ‘‘On dit qu il ait pris un bon café.” 

Moulai Mohammed, the elder brother of Moulai Hafid and 
Moulai Abdul Aziz, revolted against Moulai Hafid, claimed that 
his actions were no better than those of his brother, and openly 
advocated a Holy War. He gained many supporters and caused 
some alarm at the capital, but was captured by a trick 
and brought to Fez under escort. He arrived at the gates of 
the palace one Friday morning during the hours of prayers, 
mounted on a wretched mule, his feet and wrists weighed down 
with rusty fetters and covered with the dust and dirt of his 
long journey, during which he had been subjected to nothing 
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but insult and discomfort. But in spite of his unhappy plight 
Moulai Mohammed still maintained a proud and independent 
demeanour. They might load him with chains, torture him and 
cast him into prison, but they could not break that heroic 
fanatical spirit which rose superior to all material misfortunes. 
He gazed on his captors and on the silent expectant crowd with 
contempt and defiance. No compromise was possible with 
Moulai Moharimed. He preached the Holy War, and what is 
more he would have waged it had success but given him the 
opportunity. He considered the expulsion of the Infidel from 
Morocco as the highest ideal attainable by the children of the 
Prophet. After prayers, he was led before his brother still in 
chains. I would have given a great deal to have heard what 
passed between them. I am sure however that it was Moulai 
Mohammed who did most of the talking, and that he reproached 
his brother for following in the footsteps of Abdul Aziz. The 
people of Fez, who sympathised with him, were agog to know 
his fate, and when it was announced that he would be kept in 
confinement in a house in the palace, there were many who 
smiled and prophesied—tecalling the fate of Ben Sliman—that 
he would soon escape. They were right, Moulai Mohammed’s 
imprisonment did not last long. One day my interpreter came 
from the markets with the news of his death and whispered in 
my ear, “On dit qu il ait pris un bon café.’’ Perhaps Moulai 
Mohammed died a natural death, some say he still lives, but at 
any rate we can say of Moulai Hafid as was said of the First Consul : 
“The Sultan is so fortunate his enemies all die.”” Poor Moulai 
Mohammed, if any one deserves a tear it is you; and of the three 
brothers you are to be the most admired. You proved yourself a 
worthy descendant of the Abbasides, and it was men of your stamp 
who conquered half the world, and spread the word of the Prophet 
from the Ganges to the Guadilquivir. But you lived a century 
or two out of your time. It does not do to have too decided 
political opinions nowadays, and if a man wishes to succeed he 
must be willing to compromise. What a life was yours! Your 
father passed you over for the succession ; your brother, Abdul 
Aziz, kept you in prison for fourteen weary years. Then came 
your few weeks of freedom and of rebellion, and now you have 
been gathered to your forefathers by a cup of arsenic according to 
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common report. But if the Prophet only keeps his word you 
will have a higher place and be held in more esteem than either 
of the brothers who have so ill-used you. 

Of the followers of Moulai Mohammed some were imprisoned 
and others put tothe torture. Sad was the fate of a local preacher 
who had the audacity and indiscretion to write in his favour. 
One fine day as the troops were being drilled and the bands were 
playing and the consuls and visitors were awaiting their audiences, 
the propagandist was brought up for trial and for punishment. 
Hafid wishing to share the responsibility with the proper autho- 
rities, handed him over to the Ouelama or Sacred College, who 
being very much afraid of the Sultan were not long in giving 
judgment. The unfortunate man was sentenced to have the palms 
of his hands cut open, filled with salt and his clenched fists sewn 
up in leather gloves, so that as the wounds healed they would grow 
together. The sentence was carried out in full view of all in the 
courtyard, which that day presented a unique study of the whole 
machinery of state in full working order. The Sultan sits crossed- 
legged on a yellow sofa in his green summer-house; around him are 
ranged the judges who had pronounced sentence ; on the ground at 
the foot of the steps of the summer-house lies the preacher who had 
been found guilty, held down by four soldiers; kneeling over the 
prostrate form is the executioner with his knife; an assistant 
stands ready with his bag of salt, and close at hand is one of the 
most respected saddlers in Fez, carrying a piece of leather, a needle 
and thread, ready to sew up the offending hands. Cries of “ Ya 
Sidi, Ya Sidi,” come from the miserable wretches grasping the 
cannon, who are trying to attract the Sultan’s attention. Seated 
up against the wall are the Ministers, some chatting, some writing, 
others peacefully asleep; and near them are the consuls and 
visitors, one of the latter carrying a silver tea service to present to 
the Sultan. The troops fill the square, and in half a dozen places 
little groups of men gathered round a prostrate form are busy 
administering the morning’s floggings. Mules and horses gallop 
wildly about the square, and break in the ranks. High above the 
sound of the floggings, the cries of the victims, and the 
shouts of “ Ya Sidi, Ya Sidi,” there sounds incessantly the dis- 
cordant opening bars of “ The British Grenadiers,” “‘ The Cock 
o’ the North,” and “The Marseillaise.” Thus you see at one 
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and the same time, the Monarch on his throne (or rather sofa), 
the Supreme Court administering justice, the executioners carry- 
ing out the sentence, the army drilled and flogged, the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister and the Minister for War with 
their officers either asleep or at work, and the Diplomatic Corps 
awaiting the Imperial pleasure. 

But what a remarkable family these Moulai Hafids, Moulai 
Mohammeds, and Moulai Abdul Azizs are, and what a strange 
study in contrasts do their respective fortunes present. Moulai 
Hafid on his throne is perhaps the unhappiest of the three; 
Moulai Mohammed lately in fetters, and now gathered by a cup 
of arsenic to the bosom of his forefathers, is regarded by his 
countrymen with the most affection and respect, although they 
dare not openly express it; and as for Abdul Aziz, the last time 
I saw him he was on his way to watch a polo match, and pre- 
sented a picture of perfect peace and contentment. He isnowan 
honoured figure in the social and diplomatic life of Tangier, and 
looks back on the fourteen years of his reign as some hideous 
nightmare. 

Euuis ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
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HYPNOTISM AND CHARACTER 


In a quaint old house hidden away in the heart of the Latin quarter 
in Paris, I saw lately some curious illustrations of the science for 
which its disciples claim that it has the power to minister to minds 
diseased, and to arrest, as a breakwater will arrest an oncoming 
tide, the workings of hereditary taint and degenerate racial instincts. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the creator of the system 
which attains results so astonishing and unaccountable as to 
appear almost miraculous, should have been a calm, level-headed, 
intensely practical Englishman, Dr. James Braid, of Manchester. 
In the year 1841 he attended a magnetic séance given by Professor 
la Fontaine, of Geneva, for the avowed purpose of exposing the 
tricks of a charlatan. But after careful examination of the 
phenomena exhibited, Braid was forced to admit that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than the philosophy of a North 
country practitioner had dreamed of, and openly expressed his 
conviction that these phenomena, which a day before he was 
ready to attribute to the clever manceuvres of a practised im- 
postor, were genuine manifestations of some mysterious law of 
nature, to the elucidation of which he resolved to devote his best 
energies in the future. 

It was James Braid who definitely introduced the study of 
artificially produced sleep into the domain of science, and gave 
to the result of his researches the name of hypnotism, which has 
since been generally adopted. He insisted on the fact that in 
the hypnotic sleep certain mental functions attained a degree of 
power and activity unknown to the patient during the waking 
state. He also established the subjective origin of hypnotic 
phenomena, destroying the hypothesis of a magnetic fluid or 
of any mysterious occult power emanating from the operator. 
Many of his successors—as hard-headed and as sceptical as he 
—have attended the séances oi hypnotists with the same motives 
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which brought him into contact with the Swiss, La Fontaine ; 
going to scoff, they have remained to wonder and accept, con- 
vinced by the inexorable logic of undeniable fact. 

In France, the legitimate province of hypnotism as a great 
healing and educating force has for many years been recognised 
by some of the most enlightened members of the medical pro- 
fession, Azim of Bordeaux, Libeault of Nancy, Durand de Gros, 
Charcot, Dumontpallier, Mesnet—a long line of distinguished 
physicians, have been eager to acknowledge their obligations to 
James Braid of Manchester, its creator. I am told though, that 
in France, as elsewhere, it does not find favour with the chemists. 
A system which works without the aid of drugs is perhaps hardly 
calculated to appeal strongly to the sympathies of those estimable 
coadjutors of the general practitioner, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that their attitude towards the modern science should 
be one of reserve and caution. 

The institution of Psychology and Physiology of Paris, founded 
by the followers of Dumontpallier—notably Dr. Edgar Bérillon 
—under the patronage of many of the most eminent scientists 
of France, has for one of its chief objects the application of 
suggestion to educational purposes, and to the reformation of 
drunkards, morphinists, &c. I lately saw some extremely inter- 
esting cases of this kind treated at the Dispensary in the Rue St. 
André des Arts by Dr. Bérillon, the originator of the hypno- 
pedagogic methods or system of applying psychology to the educa- 
tion ofcharacter. In this dispensary the fee is a nominal one, within 
the means of the poorest; and a glance at the number of patients 
present belonging to the working classes convinced me that faith 
in the healing power of hypnotism must be very widely spread 
amongst the poor of Paris. . 

Many of Dr. Bérilion’s private patients also attend these 
séances, as well as a number of his professional colleagues, and 
of students, both foreign and native. 

While waiting for the arrival of the head physician I entered 
into conversation with a lady who sat next me. She was young 
and strikingly handsome. She told me that in consequence of a 
series of family disasters she had sunk into a state of hopeless 
melancholy. Her doctor, finding other remedies of no avail, had 
prescribed change of scene, and she had leit her home in the 
south and had come to Paris, the only result being that her 
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condition of despondency was increased by her unaccustomed 
surroundings. The Parisian physician whom she consulted 
advised her to divert her mind in every possible way, to frequent 
theatres, concerts, &c. She followed his directions, diminishing 
sensibly the resources with which she had arrived in the city, 
without by one iota raising her moral tone, and she had resolved in 
despair to quit Paris, when by chance she heard of Dr. Bérillon. 
As a forlorn hope she addressed herself to him. The effect of 
his treatment astonished her. In a few séances he had changed 
the current of her thoughts entirely ; the old listless despondency 
had given place to a normal, healthy pleasure in life, and she 
was now following with interest a course of study at the Collége 
de France. 

Asshe finished her story Dr. Bérillon entered. I looked closely 
at the physician who possessed the power to pluck from memory 
a hidden sorrow and to raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
I had known him long by reputation as an eminent psychologist, 
and a man who had undoubtedly the courage of his opinions. 
Dr. Bérillon, in his youth, was known as a sort of enfant terrible 
in the profession, from the daring with which he broke through 
all conventional trammels and legendary etiquette which would 
have hampered him in the free exercise of the healing art as he 
understood it. Even his most bitter opponents have never 
denied him the quality of courage—physical as well as moral. 
As far back as the year 1884—he was then hardly twenty-four 
years of age—he received a gold medal for the exceptional 
devotion with which he fulfilled an official mission in the depart- 
ments invaded by cholera. During his long career Dr. Bérillon 
has borne the gibes of sceptics with humorous patience, and has 
treated the slanders of the envious and malevolent with sovereign 
disdain and indifference. His life of incessant hard work and 
mental strain has left its mark on him, but he is intensely active 
still, lLithe, watchful, sympathetic and authoritative, Dr. 
Edgar Bérillon is the ruling spirit of the dispensary. He shows 
admirable courtesy and unfailing tact in his dealings with the 
poor, there is no trace of either brusquerie or condescension in 
his manner towards them—only the desire to understand and to 
help. His questions are always put in the plainest form, and 
his counsels are invariably founded upon the clearest dictates of 
common sense. 
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Whether speaking—and he speaks exceedingly well, some- 
times telling a delightful anecdote which sets the whole room 
laughing, sometimes making a shrewd remark which shows with 
what ease and rapidity he has fathomed the mental condition of 
a patient—or listening, with his eyes fixed on the face of the 
speaker, from whom the trained psychologist is gathering 
infinitely more than the words—often halting and badly chosen 
—can convey, Dr. Bérillon is always an impressive personality, 
full of charm and magnetism, one whose individuality is not 
readily forgotten. 

The slight man with the vast forehead, and the clear, steady, 
honest eyes, has a great influence with children, who are con- 
stantly brought to him by perplexed and anxious parents. 

The habit of biting the nails nearly off seems very prevalent 
in the Quartier Latin, to judge from the number of boys who are 
brought to the dispensary to be cured of the unpleasant trick. 
I saw one little man who, a short time before, had bitten his 
nails so terribly that he was absolutely incapable of picking a pin 
off the table with his wounded finger-tips. The doctor, by sug- 
gestion, caused his arm to stiffen, whenever he had the impulse 
to bite his nails, so that he could not raise his hand to his mouth. 
Very soon the habit was broken, and when I saw him, his nails 
were of the normal length. 

A curious case was that of a little girl bearing an excellent 
general character for docility and diligence, who was brought to 
be cured of an uncomfortable propensity for knocking over every 
chair which came in her way! The sight of a chair supporting 
itself on its four legs formed an irresistible temptation to her; 
she could not help making forit and bowling it over. Dr. Bérillon 
after hypnotising her, placed several chairs within her reach, 
which she immediately proceeded to throw down; but before she 
had reached the third he laid his hand on her arm and cried out, 
in a loud, authoritative voice: Haltes-ld/ This was repeated 
several times and she was sent home with the suggestion that 
whenever she felt. the impulse to fall foul of a chair, she should 
feel the doctor’s restraining hand and hear his warning voice. 
The treatment was effectual, and she camea short time afterwards 
to the dispensary to thank Dr. Bérillon for curing her of a habit 
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Dr. Bérillon has been particularly successful in cases of 
epilepsy, and also in the reformation of dipsomaniacs and habitual 
drunkards. The former class he defines as being mad before 
they are drunk, the latter as mad because they have drunk. 
He has also been the means of reclaiming a large number 
of morphinists, and is very earnest in his endeavours to give 
those who are partially cured the strength of will to resist the 
influence of evil companions likely to lead them back into the 
old vices. I was told by the mother of one of the patients, a 
young man of one-and-twenty, that he had formerly been con- 
stantly subject to epileptic fits, but that since he had been treated 
the attacks had become more and more rare. Several months 
had elapsed since he had had the last, and she confidently looked 
forward to his soon being entirely free from them. 

The day after my visit to the dispensary, I had an interview 
with Dr. Bérillon at his house in the Rue de Castellane, in the 
course of which we touched upon the question of the qualities 
which are indispensable to a physician who makes a speciality of 
hypnotism. “Absolute sang froid, inexhaustible patience, tact, 
intelligence, quickness of observation, and a habit of psychological 
thought, both intuitive and long trained,” Dr. Bérillon said, 
“ must all belong to the hypnotist before he can hope to have 
success. From the patient we demand some intelligence and 
the will to be helped. Given these conditions, the cure is only a 
matter of time.” 

‘Intelligence and will power!” I said. “That surely is 
opposed to the popular idea that weakness of mind and weakness 
of will render the patient an easy subject to deal with?” 

‘That popular idea, like many others, is entirely unfounded ; 
as you can prove for yourself if you attend a few séances at the 
Rue St. André des Arts. 

*‘ Another fallacy, which has created a very natural prejudice 
against the adoption of hypnotism, is based on the assumption 
that the patient is thrown into a state of absolute unconscious- 
ness, in which he is at the mercy of the operator, and that his 
will power is permanently weakened by the treatment. Now, it 
_is certainly possible to hypnotise a subject in such a degree that 
he loses all knowledge of time and place, and becomes temporarily 
a mere tool in the hands of the experimentalist. This is the 
case in many public exhibitions given by unscrupulous showmen, 
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whose sole aim is the achievement of startling and sensational 
incidents, and who are utterly regardless of the nerves and health 
of the human automaton, hired to illustrate their curious powers. 
But in a medical séance, in which the benefit of the patient is 
the only object, he is never brought into a condition so injurious 
to himself and so detrimental to the proper understanding of 
the science which, rightly dealt with, is an inestimable boon to 
humanity. We attain our results-—not by annihilating the will 
power of the subject—but by directing, educating, and strength- 
ening it. The patient is put into a state which, for want of a 
more exact term, has been called hypnotic sleep. As a matter 
of fact it is not sleep at all—rather a condition between sleeping 
and waking, in which the subject is perfectly aware of what is 
going on around him, but in which certain phases of his waking 
consciousness are temporarily diminished or suppressed, while 
others are kindled into extraordinary activity. In this state he 
is ripe to receive and retain the suggestions of his physician. 
When the séance is over he has the sensation of awaking from 
the calmest and most refreshing natural sleep.” 

“The objection of many to hypnotism is that in the hands of 
an unqualified or unconscientious practitioner, it may be made 
an instrument for evil,’’ I remarked. 

“A very natural objection, one, however, which may be 
reasonably extended to any known system of medical treatment. 
I should certainly advise a patient before trying hypnotism, to 
endeavour by all means to ascertain that the doctor to whom 
he thinks of applying is both honest and capable—such a pre- 
caution would, perhaps, not be altogether out of place in cases 
where an ordinary practitioner is consulted! Once the sick 
person—sick in body or in mind—has decided on the course he 
will take, then it is to his own interest that he should have perfect 
confidence in his physician. ‘ By your faith ye are healed!’ is 
an old saying which will never lose its force. 

“That hypnotism, rightly used, is a will and nerve tonic, is 
an assertion proved by the testimony of scores of patients whom 
we have treated; among others, drunkards and morphinists who 
have been freed from the vices which were ruining them, and an 
incredible number of highly-strung and overworked persons 
once suffering from chronic insomnia, who by the influence of 
suggestion now enjoy regular and healthy sleep, 
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**In answer to the allegation that weakness of intellect on 
the part of the patient makes a favourable condition for the 
operator, I can only ask you to watch the cases brought to the 
clinique. You will find that the child who is put with the 
greatest ease into the hynotic condition, and who is most 
susceptible to hypnotic suggestion, is invariably bright, intelli- 
gent and well advanced instudy. He may be headstrong, difficult 
to manage, vicious even—but he is always intelligent.” 

‘* Backward children are also amenable to the treatment, are 
they not?” 

“Certainly. But the difficulty of bringing them under our 
influence is in proportion to their lack of intelligence. It requires 
often repeated trials, and an infinite expenditure of patience 
before we succeed in hypnotising them. Once that stage is 
reached, the beneficial results are the same as in the cases of 
more sensitive subjects.” 

‘* With idiots your science fails then?” 

“The hypnotic science—yes! Where there is no brain power 
a treatment which depends on concentration of thought and 
receptivity of ideas on the part of the patient is of course at fault. 
We have other means for training imbecile children, which you 
can observe at our institution at Créteil where Dr. Quinqué and 
an excellent staff of teachers devote their whole time to such 
cases. We use suggestion here, too, when it is practicable—when 
after many efforts some gleams of dormant intelligence have been 
awakened; and also when children, not idiotic but simply per- 
verse, have been given into our charge. For instance, a boy of 
ten who had an irresistible propensity for torturing animals was 
brought to us by his parents as an irresponsible being. The 
severest punishment and the most touching appeal to his feelings 
had been alike in vain in arousing any vestige of pity or humanity 
in him. The parents considered him to be a monomaniac, yet 
we did not have any extraordinary difficulty in dealing with him, 
for though one side of his mentality was warped, he still had 
intelligence, and was therefore a subject for hypnotism. It was 
only a work of time to cure him by suggestion. He had, of 
course, to be watched very carefully for a considerable time, and 
to be brought constantly under the hypnotic influence, for his 
ruling passion, cruelty, was very deep-rooted. But in the end 
Dr. Quinqué gained the day, and the boy is now completely 
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reclaimed, and may even be trusted not to cut the whiskers of 
the cat nor to tread on the tail of a dog!” 

‘* Hypnotism is a wonderful power ?” 

“Yes! It is continually exercised both consciously and 
unconsciously. The influence of one individuality over another 
is a sort of hypnotism, the influence of suggestive surroundings 
is in itself hypnotic suggestion. 

“‘Tenez! The other morning, a robust, powerfully made 
market woman from the Halles—a sort of Madame Angot in 
private life—presented herself at my clinique. I offered hera 
chair, and asked her what her symptoms were. Not an unex- 
pected nor alarming question, one would think, considering our 
relative positions, but she gave no answer and remained mutely 
staring at me. After waiting patiently for a few moments, I 
repeated the question with the same result—absolute silence and 
a stony stare! At the third repetition of my harmless formula, 
she exclaimed breathlessly; ‘Don’t hurry and flurry me so! 
You rattle me so that I haven’t an idea left in my head!’ 

“J rattled her! I! who had politely offered her a chair, 
and had spoken but half a dozen simple words to her! No! It 
was not the sight of the quiet old gentleman looking mildly at 
her her through his spectacles that affected her, but the influence 
of his surroundings and the prestige of his reputation which had 
hypnotised her, unconsciously to us both. If our situations had 
been reversed, and I had sought her out in the Halles to express 
views of my own regarding the price of vegetables, I have no 
doubt that on her own ground she would have ‘rattled’ me as 
completely as I had ‘rattled’ her, and the hypnotist would have 
been in turn the hypnotised.” 

“T should very much like to know what was absolutely the 
first cure you made?” 

‘“‘It was a case which, twenty years ago, baffled some of the 
most eminent physicians of the day. A young girl of perfectly 
sound bodily health suddenly lost the use of speech while giving 
a lesson to a class. She was a school teacher and dependent on 
her own exertions for her living. Several doctors were consulted 
in turn. All declared that she was suffering from a purely nervous 
complaint, which was perfectly curable—an eminently reassuring 
diagnosis, but open to exception, inasmuch as it did not lead to 
even a semblance of improvement in her condition. Different 
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treatments—cold water douches, drugs, electric shocks were 
tried, with no result except an increase of the despondency into 
which her calamity had brought her. At last, Monsieur Achille, 
now vice-president of the Municipal Council of Paris, to whom 
the young girl had been recommended, and who had accompanied 
her on her visits to more than one physician of renown, decided 
to try hypnotism. He persevered in his resolution, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances and warnings against such a course 
which he received from both friends and physicians. Judging, 
however, that since the most learned members of the faculty had 
failed in restoring to the girl the power of speech, hypnotism— 
even if it were a system founded on charlatanism and imposture— 
was not likely to make her much more dumb, he determined to give 
it a trial, and brought the patient to the Hopital de la Pitié, 
where I was acting as assistant to Dumontpallier. She was a 
pathetic enough figure, a young girl full of physical strength and 
vigour, with race and intelligence showing in her well-shaped 
head and wide, open forehead, but with a desperate look in her 
eyes: ‘ Will no one help me?’ they seemed to ask. I had no 
difficulty in bringing her into the hypnotic state, then I suggested 
to her with authority and insistence that she should recover the 
use of speech. After the first séance she spoke clearly and 
without effort, and her cure was complete, for she has never 
since had a relapse. 

““Yes! Hypnotism is a wonderful power, mysterious, too, 
even to us, who spend our lives in the exercise of it. We must 
be content to use it for the good of humanity, to explain it is 
beyond us. Our successors may perhaps be able to do so—who 
can tell? And now——’” he paused. 

‘Now, you have no more time for me,’’ I said, rising. 

“The waiting-room is filling with patients, I am sorry I 
cannot give you another minute to-day. I am glad to have 
seen you, and I hope you will help to make the right knowledge 
of hypnotism as a great healing and educating force widely 
spread among your country people.” 

We shook hands; and so I left Dr. Bérillon’s consulting-room, 
in which a picture of Christ raising the daughter of Jairus from 
the dead, seemed to me a very characteristic feature. 

Benson Hayes, 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE EMIGRANT 


I HAVE before me a number of letters from persons resident in 
the British Isles, who not content with—or perhaps doubtful of 
—the information obtainable from official sources near at hand, 
appeal for the truth to a writer of fiction (save the mark!) at 
the other end of the world. “It is the truth,” says one writer, 
“that I want; the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Statistics can be had here in plenty. We know how many 
people you have and the number of your cattle; the tale of the 
pigs and the bees is not concealed from us; likewise your acreage 
and the perfections of your climate; but there are other things” 
—and he proceeds to enumerate them. One significant question 
he propounds—“ Am I welcome for my thews and muscles alone, 
for the work that I can do towards the founding of a great 
nation, or must I bring with me a handful of golden sovereigns ?” 
Another asks: ‘What is the position, social and financial in 
your colony, for a man with a small family and a settled income 
of from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds a year?” A 
third: “Is there work for me at my trade?’”’ Now it seems to 
me that the desire for knowledge which has induced my corre- 
spondents to send letters twelve thousand miles and patiently 
sit down and wait three months for replies, cannot be confined 
to them; that there must be, on the contrary, a very wide circle 
of readers who would welcome the information in print which 
this more energetic handful demands in script. I do not forget 
that New Zealand has for many years had in London a High 
Commissioner, at once an able business man, thoroughly con- 
versant with the country, and a scholar of high literary attain- 
ments, yet because there are many who would always see the 
partisan in the official—however oblique their vision may be in 
this case—it has occurred to me as a “ man on the spot” and 
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one, moreover, entirely independent as well of the Government 
and Opposition as the Labour Party, to jot down such thoughts, 
for and against, as seem to me should have weight with those 
proposing emigration. 

Open before me as I write is a copy of a recent number of 


the New Zealand Herald, containing ‘“‘ A Labour Protest,” and I 
read: 
CuristcHurcH, Monday. 

The inns Trades and Labour Council are strongly opposed to the 
immigration policy of the Government, and at the meeting of the Council held 
on Saturday the following motion was unanimously agreed to, viz.: ‘* That the 
Council strongly protest against any scheme of immigration by the Government, 
on the ground that men and women in our owa factories are unable to obtain 
anything like constant employment. Further, we consider it would not only be 
unjust to the workers of the Dominion, but unjust to the immigrants, who 
would have to compete with our fellow workers for the right to live by work, 
thereby reducing wages and prejudicing national conditions.” 

A committee was set up to draft a letter, and forward the same to the news- 


papers in the United Kingdom concerning the conditions of the labour market 
in New Zealand. 


Two or three columns away my attention is arrested by another 
paragraph: 


* The difficulty of securing sufficient labour to run the farm is now becoming 
something cruel,” said an agriculturist at Manawatu the other day. “The men 
are remarkably hard to get, and even when they have been secured it is no light 
task to keep them.” As an illustration of what he meant, he mentioned a case 
that had come within his own observation, where a farmer had a fine crop of 
cocksfoot to harvest, and which he was particularly anxious to save. First of 
all, he offered a third of the proceeds of the crop to any men who would under- 
take to get the seed in, but no response was made. Then he went the length 
of increasing the offer to one-half, but still no men could be found to take the 
job. At last, becoming desperate, he said he would give two-thirds of the crop 
in order to get it harvested, but even then the labour was not to be had. On 
the two-thirds basis a good man could have made from £2 to £3 a day, and 
yet, even at that wage, no one seemed to wanta job. The fact of the matter 
is,” pursued the agriculturist, “‘ that the men do not care about doing anything 
in the shape of hard work, even when splendid money is to be made. The 
result is, as in the instance under notice, that farmers often lose valuable 


crops, while the general work on the farms at this time of year is always heavily 
handicapped.” 


_ Now it may be argued that these conflicting statements are 
capable of being reconciled. On the one hand the Labour 
Councils are working to exclude skilled labour, each representa- 
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tive having his eye fixed on his own trade and admitting the 
necessity of other exclusions only because that is the sole manner 
in which he can attain hisend. Theoretically the presence of a 
man without a trade, since he must eat and drink and wear 
clothes which he has not the skill to make for himself, is an 
advantage, but practically he is the thin edge of the emigration 
wedge, and on that ground his exclusion is called for. On the 
other hand the harvesting of crops is an operation calling for a 
large number of workers for only a short space of time, and were 
the supply entirely equal to the demand then we might certainly 
look for numbers of unemployed at other, less busy, seasons of 
the year. 

However, I turn back the file of the paper for no longer a 
period than a couple of days, and there before me is the column- 
long outcry of factory owners paralysed for lack of hands. ‘We 
keep a standing advertisement for twenty girls,” says one, “and 
are ready to faint with astonishment if we get an inquiry.” 
“The factories of Auckland could absorb five hundred young 
women to-morrow,” says another. As for domestic servants— 
but the lament of the careworn housewife is world wide. “Not 
the faintest use,” says the manager of a big firm of tinsmiths to 
the fruit-grower seeking preserving cans. ‘* We have six months 
work ahead of us and can’t get workmen for love or money.” 

Which side may we believe? ‘Skilled workers brought into 
the country ””—say the Labour Councils—‘“‘can only obtain work 
by dispossessing a corresponding number of those already here.” 
“It is not new hands we want, but more,” reply the manufac- 
turers. The truth is this. There is at present a wave of prosperity 
flowing over New Zealand. Every industry is prosperous and 
full of energy, and the demand for workers is genuine. But will 
it continue? ‘The capitalist is prepared to risk money on the 
affirmative, for his gains may be great; but the employé has 
nothing to gain, and he is called upon to risk not mere money but 
his very living. Therefore if he were perfectly candid he mightsay, 
“There are some factories doing a big business which could 
employ more hands, but it would not advantage us if they got 
them; on the contrary, every additional workman lessens our 
security, and if bad times came or there were an influx of skilled 
workers, some of us would certainly go to the wall. We can 
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keep up our wages now, but we should be powerless to do so if 
there were men continually knocking at the factory door for 
work.” A selfish policy no doubt, but do not let us call names; 
the manufacturer, in desiring to increase his output, is influenced 
by considerations which are ethically no better. 

To the tradesman, then, who desires to know if there is room 
for him in this country, I reply: If you are a skilled and con- 
scientious workman, taking a pride in your handiwork, there is 
certainly an opening for you at good wages and amidst sanitary 
surroundings; but then, probably, there is room for you any- 
where. If you are a tradesman of merely ordinary ability, there 
may or may not bea place for you; it will depend on circum- 
stances over most of which you have no control. You must be 
prepared to run some risk. It may be that you will find your 
trade in a momentarily depressed condition and that you will be 
forced back into the ranks of unskilled labour, or even on to the 
soil. But you need not fear, provided you have health and 
strength and the courage of a man, you will not come to harm. 

And that brings me to the case of the unskilled labourer. To 
him I can give a much more definite assurance. I take it for 
granted that he is already a labourer, that he is the wealthy pos- 
sessor of a body robust in health and toughened by manual toil— 
then, by all means, let him come. Not only has New Zealand a 
home for him, where he may dwell and spread himself in comfort, 
but she needs him. Her expanding cities call for him, her half- 
formed roads, her bridgeless rivers, her teeming harvests, her 
untilled wastes, her uncleared forests. At the back of him is the 
solid earth, the section on the gumfield that forbids him to 
starve, in front, a wife and family, a roof-tree, grass that grows 
summer and winter, herds of cattle, a ring fence, and a green old 
age. 

But there is another class of would-be emigrants, who, while 
they might class themselves as unskilled labourers, are labourers 
only in prospect. I allude to the toilers in cities, clerks, tired 
of clerking, shopmen, sick of the counter, young men who have 
drifted deep into the twenties, without having done anything to 
justify their existence—what of them? Well, my friends, the only 
hope for you is in woik. If you will work, well and good, here 
is work for you. Your bodies, I presume, are in good order, slack, 
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may be, for want of the open-air life, but soon to be got into 
condition. You must not think that you can step into a clerk- 
ship here, or a place behind the counter. Already the same 
parental aspirations, which have placed you where you are, are at 
work here, and the native-born lad is before you. Likewise 
positions in the Civil Service must be very hard to come by, and 
I fancy you may more easily enter the House of Representatives 
than become a clerk in the post-office. I do not think you are 
to be pitied on this account. I advise you resolut 'yto make up 
your minds to join the ranks, there, at least, is small room to 
fall back and a good broad road for your advance. 

So far I have made no reference to money, not that I presume 
my emigrants to be penniless, but because I attach small import- 
ance to its possession. Enough will certainly be required to pay 
passages, and perhaps a pound or two over to enable them to 
look round on arrival, but the sooner the city is left behind the 
better. There will be, however, especially in- the class last men- 
tioned, a scattering of emigrants in possession of small sums— 
twenty, fifty, or even, perhaps, a few hundred pounds—and to 
them a word of caution may be given. I am not thinking of the 
ubiquitous “‘confidence man” (he is a rare visitant to New 
Zealand), but of another kind of confidence, namely self-confi- 
dence, whose promptings may be equally disastrous. The 
conditions of farming in New Zealand offer but few points of 
resemblance to those obtaining in the “ Old Country,” and the 
young man who should hastily purchase a piece of land and 
settle thereon to make a living without first mastering the rudi- 
ments of the business, would in all probability find himself minus 
money and land and in possession of a small quantum of experi- 
ence just when he was no longer able to make use of it. Let the 
emigrant put his money in a bank, and hire himself out as a 
cadet for two or three years, either on a sheep-station, a dairy, 
a mixed or a fruit farm, as his inclinations tend. If he is unable 
to command a high rate of wages, he will at least be under no 
cost for his living, and every experience gained will be worth 
untold money to him when he comes to launch out for himself 
by-and-by. 

To each and all of these three classes of emigrants I am 
confident that the mass of New Zealanders are ready to extend 
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a welcome, no matter what evidence to the contrary may appear 
from time to time in the English provincial papers. They have 
a welcome also, I need hardly say, for the man with a family and 
a little money, and for the family with a settled income. But just 
here, where the invitation of the Government is heartiest and 
even the Labour Councils tend to fall silent, I find myself most 
inclined to pick and choose my words. Not that I consider such 
immigrants undesirable; far from it, but I cannot overlook the 
certain penalt 2s which are the price the emigrant must pay in 
the hope of bettering himself. Even the single man may put 
down roots which cannot be painlessly dislodged, and a married 
man is certain todo so. It may be that circumstances with him 
are so uncomfortable that almost any change appears to be for 
the better; but has he reckoned with that dread disease of the 
mind, nostalgia? It is not alone that he mourns the old country 
—that could be borne—but he hates the new, and unless by the 
complete expenditure of his capital he puts return out of all 
possibility, there is a very real danger that he may draw back 
before he has won free, and thus his last state be worse than his 
first. To the intending emigrant and his children, ardent for 
change, this may seem an unreal objection, but I can assure them 
it is not so; even within my own personal experience are instances 
of settlers, after surrounding themselves with every comfort and 
convenience, breaking up their homes and flying back to the land 
where they were born. But when this is said I can see no further 
reason why a family man with good health and a high spirit 
should refrain from the venture. The task may be more severe 
for him than for the man without encumbrances, but it will not 
be beyond his strength. The unwritten law of the country gives 
preference in employment to married men. The climate is 
among the most equable on the face of the earth. In the North 
Island, in the neighbourhood of the sea, frost is almost unknown, 
and inland, though the thermometer may register a few degrees 
during the night, frost does not long survive the rising of the 
sun. On the other hand, the summer temperature, but for a few 
odd windless days here and there, is never oppressive. 

Most of these remarks are applicable also to the case of a 
family man with a small income. He will probably find living 
more expensive in New Zealand than at home. Food, with the 
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possible exception of meat, which, however, is rapidly rising in 
price, is dearer; house-rents are higher, and clothing is very much 
more expensive. On the other hand, the direct taxation for a 
person of small means is light; incomes under £300 are exempted. 
Education, except for books—and there is a strong agitation in 
favour of free manuals—will cost him nothing. He will rise 
greatly in the social scale, and though there is no doubt some- 
thing in the nature of an aristocracy of wealth, the cant of 
‘“‘birth”’ is almost totally absent. A man whose specch is that 
of an educated person and who possesses a sufficiency of means 
moves on terms of perfect equality with the best in the land. 
He can do, perhaps, without the education, but not without the 
sufficiency. But itis for the children that the great gain lies. 
New Zealand is a country more perfectly adapted to the special 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race than any on earth. Surrounded 
by water, its farthest point inland is within a day’s journey of the 
ocean; it teems with minerals, coal, and iron, and every necessary 
for the establishment of great industries, and its temperate climate 
ensures a robust and energetic race. What grander endowment 
could a man bestow on his children than the citizenship of a 
State on which nature has lavished so many benefits ? 

And now a few words to those of my fellow countrymen who, 
secure in their own comfort, will regard much that I have 
written with suspicion, if not hostility. New Zealand, with an 
acreage more than double that of England, has a total population 
of under a million persons. Do you imagine that this will be 
always so, or that we shall be suffered to increase at no more 
than the natural rate of births over deaths? Lift your eyes and 
look around you. Look towards the populous States of Europe, 
where millions are trodden under foot in the battle of life; 
towards Asia, that teeming hive, whence the threatening buzz of 
the swarming hordes already crosses the ocean to your ears; to 
America, where the mighty maelstrom, now receptive no longer, 
is settling and preparing itself for a strenuous, inconceivable 
future. How long, in the face of these portents, do you think 
we may sit, like the lotus-eaters, undisturbed in our Happy Isles ? 
Be sure if we do not people this country, others will do it; and 
not the might of the British Empire, with all its ships and all its 

prestige, will keep them out. 
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I find there is among my correspondence one letter, to which - 
nothing I have so far written can apply. This writer also, I am 
afraid, is representative of a class, though I would devoutly hope 
but a small one. The letter is melancholy reading: 

‘“‘T do not think,” says my correspondent, after specifying his 
trouble, tubercular disease of the lungs, “that mine is a bad 
case, at all events not a desperate one, but much seems to 
depend on finding a suitable climate. . . . Unhappily, I cannot 
afford to have a serious malady, and if I made the voyage I 
should need to obtain work as soon as I landed.” 

Well, well, I grip your hand, poor fellow, but I do not know 
how I can help you. Do I write my fellow countrymen down 
brutes when I say that against you, and such as you, they have 
raised a barrier of law very difficult, if indeed possible, to sur- 
mount? I wonder what mercy to you might cost them—them 
and their children and their children’s children—if it were all 
written down? Alas! my friend, it is not only New Zealand 
that does not want you; I fear, outside your own little circle, 
there is no welcome for you anywhere in this strenuous and cruel 
world. 

Witi1aM SATCHELL. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


In the letter which appeared in the May issue I fell into an error 
of some consequence in discussing the resolution respecting naval 
defence which was passed unanimously in the Canadian House of 
Commons. I quoted the resolution as first proposed by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier—not the amended form which was actually 
passed. As finally adopted the resolution reads : 


This House fully recognises the duty of the people of Canada, as they increase 
in numbers and wealth, to assume in larger measure the responsibilities of 
national defence. 

The House reaffirms the opinion that under the present constitutional rela- 
tions between the Mother Country and the self-governing dominions, the 
payment of regular and periodical contributions to the Imperial Treasury for 
naval and military purposes would not, so far as Canada is concerned, be the 
most satisfactory solution of the question of defence. 

The House will cordially approve of any necessary expenditure designed to 
promote the speedy organisation of a Canadian naval service in co-operation 
with and in close relation to the Imperial Navy, along the lines suggested by 
the Admiralty at the last Imperial Conference, and in full sympathy with the 
view that the naval supremacy of Britain is essential to the security of commerce, 
the safety of the Empire, and the peace of the world. 

The House expresses its firm conviction that whenever the need arises the 
Canadian people will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice that is 
required to give to the Imperial authorities the most loyal and hearty co-opera- 
tion in every movement for the maintenance of the integrity and the honour of 
the Empire. 


A comparison of the foregoing with the resolution as first 
proposed by Sir Wilfrid (see May issue) shows that important 
changes were secured as a result of the private conferences 
between the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. 
The second paragraph was so altered as to leave open the door 
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for a money contribution should any sudden emergency arise 
which might make that the most effectual form of assistance for 
the moment. This alteration gives the second paragraph a 
working connection with the fourth and last in the resolution 
actually adopted. The third paragraph in the original form 
expressed satisfaction with the fact that, in recent years, 
military expenditure formerly chargeable to the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom had been taken over by the Canadian 
people. This clause was struck out altogether since the expendi- 
ture in question is paltry and insignificant as compared with that 
borne by the United Kingdom. The satisfaction of doing one’s 
duty ought not to be, so the majority of Canadians believe, a 
matter of public self-congratulation in Parliament. In the third 
paragraph the word “speedy” was inserted. The Conservative 
party would have gone still further and supported an offer of 
immediate help along the lines followed by New Zealand. I 
believe that Canadian opinion would have cordially endorsed 
such an offer, but it would certainly not have been accepted by 
the Liberal representatives in the House of Commons. It was 
of the utmost importance that the resolution proposed should be 
passed unanimously, and Mr. R. L. Borden, the Leader of “His 
Majesty’s Opposition,” deserves the highest praise for refraining 
from a course which would have strengthened the position of his 
party in the country (where the action of Parliament was 
generally regarded as inadequate to the occasion), in order to 
secure the unanimity which has been an object-lesson urbi et orbi 
—especially in Berlin and among the world-wide dispersion of 
the Germans all of whom look for the “‘day of days” when 
Germany will gain the control of the sea and be able to fly her 
flag above the larger groups of German emigrants in Brazil and 
elsewhere. And the credit must not be denied to the Prime 
Minister in particular, and the Liberal party in general, for accept- 
ing a declaration of naval policy distinctly in advance of their 
previous attitude of somewhat passive Imperialism. 

What action will the Canadian Government take as the logical 
corollary of adopting this resolution? Much will depend on the 
nature and tone of the suggestions made by the Admiralty at the 
coming Conference. Any arrangement accepted by Sir Frederick 
Borden and Mr. Brodeur will be endorsed by the Canadian 
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Government; but they are not provided with blank cheques, and 
in view of the recent falling off of the national revenue, and the 
cost of building the new Transcontinental, will certainly not make 
proposals beyond the express desires (whatever they may be) of 
the Asquith Cabinet. If those who pull the wires of Mr. Asquith 
say to the Conference—as in effect they said to New Zealand 
when she offered a “‘ Dreadnought’’—that Great Britain can stiil 
pay for her salvation by sea and by land, the project of a Canadian 
Navy will be carried out in a leisurely manner, and with particular 
regard to the present necessity of limiting Canadian expenditure. 
The unfortunate fact is that the British Government, as at present 
constituted, cannot say that Great Britain requires the help of 
the British independencies in maintaining a Navy sufficient to 
guarantee the integrity of the Empire—its honour is not a matter 
of great concern to the Socialistic element in the Cabinet—with- 
outimplicitly confessing that a fiscal system based on Free Imports 
has hopelessly broken down. Now is the psychological moment 
for persuading Canada, Australia, and the rest, to see the necessity, 
the moral obligation, of assuming the whole responsibility for the 
defence of their own shores and sea-borne commerce. Unfortu- 
nately, a kind of false shame, and their inability to look at the 
facts of Great Britain’s industrial degeneration, will prevent even 
the Imperialist members of the Cabinet—z.e., Lord Rosebery’s 
nurselings—from making good use of an opportunity that may not 
recur for years. 

The measure of Canada’s duty in contributing to the Imperial 
stock of Sea-power may perhaps be gauged by a consideration of 
Mexico’s arrangements for navaldefence. The position of Mexico 
on the Continent is not unlike that of Canada, though the latter 
is not so open to adirect attackfrom the sea. Onthe other hand, 
Canada would suffer more severely than Mexico from the 
destruction of sea-borne commerce by a foreign Power able to 
dominate the Atlantic routes. Again, in the event of American 
aggression—a possibility that ought never to be forgotten, however 
remote it may appear for the moment—Canada’s shore-lines on 
the Great Lakes, the heart of her transportation system, would be 
indefensible as things areat present. In point of fact, the United 


States have a navy on the “ unsalted seas” which could be heavily 
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armed in a very short time. Here are the comments of the 


Ottawa Journal on this subject: 

The United States ship Vashville’s voyage through Canadian waters to the 
Great Lakes has been the matter of much comment in the Canadian press, and 
some of this comment reveals an apparently sincere anxiety lest the United 
States have in mind the re-establishment of an armed naval force on the Lakes. 
If the United States have such a plan in mind, there is nothing that Canada 
can do, nor for the present, we assume, that Great Britain would care to do, to 
prevent it. The only lesson that we Canadians can draw from the Washville’s 
coming is that we must keep our eyes open. 

The apostles of universal peace have long held up as an object-lesson the 
unfortified boundary-line between Canada and the United States, and the 
absence of warships from the many thousands of miles of the international 
waters. The object-lesson must be withdrawn if the United States persist in 
its determination to establish not only a naval militia but a navy also on the 
Great Lakes. The Washville is described as an obsolete frigate. But she was 
one of the most effective ships for her size in the movements which ended in 
the demolition of the Spanish fleet in Cuban waters, A vessel that on the high 
seas among “ Dreadnoughts” and “ Invincibles” might be properly described as 
obsolete, might still be of sufficient armament and speed to do much damage 
to Canadian ports and shipping in the Lakes if she were called to that work. 
The Nashville's armament, which has gone by rail to Buffalo, is of modern type, 
and her complement is said to be 150 men. There is a question as to whether 
or not her admission under full armament to the Upper Lakes is a breach of 
the long-standing agreement between the two countries. 

It is to be borne in mind that it is an agreement and not a treaty, that it 
suited Great Britain and the United States to enter into this agreement, but 
that the hard and fast terms of a treaty which neither party could violate except 
under peril of war were never struck. The agreement called for the limitation 
of the number of gunboats, the definition of their armament, and their general 
confinement to the services of revenue and fisheries protection. The people of 
the United States seem to have developed a sincere desire for the establishment 
of a naval militia on the upper Lakes, and already they have a half-dozen or so 
of serviceable vessels of war in international waters. 

The thing must be watched by Canada, of course. It would be a pity and 
a shame to Anglo-Saxon civilisation, too, if Canada were obliged to establish 
and maintain a considerable defensive fleet in these inland waters. There is no 
present indication that any such necessity will arise. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the agreement for the limitation of naval armament in the Lakes 
rests with the two parties, and should the United States desire to revoke it, 
Canada must be prepared to decide whether she will build a fleet or throw up 
her hands. 


The Nashville, it will be remembered, did good service in the 
war between Spain and the United States. To return to the 
Mexican object-lesson, there can be little doubt that if Mexico had 
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been part and parcel of the British Empire, Texas would not to- 
day be part of the United States. How did the loss of Texas 
come about? Mexico was never guilty of aggression against her 
formidable neighbour; the latter, however, acted on the fine old 
maxim: “ Might is right,” and found an excuse for taking what 
could be taken. Yet Mexico was, and is, a country anxious to be 
at peace with her neighbours, having no desire whatever to follow 
the example of Chile in the far south, and extend her territory. 
Nobody in Western Canada has ever been more desirous of secur- 
ing the peaceful development of a land in want of men and money 
than Porfirio Diaz, the maker of modern Mexico, and one of the 
world’s greatest statesmen. He has made it the chief object of 
his long and laborious life to establish peace in every part of his 
country, and to check the militarism which has made bullets 
rather than ballots the ultima ratio of politics in other Latin- 
American countries. There is no greater lover of peace in the 
New World or the Old. But the President of Mexico and his 
associates knew very well that there must be a Mexican navy to 
protect the territory and trade of Mexico from aggression. 
Canada, if she lacked the protection of the Imperial Navy, would 
have to do at least as much as Mexico in the attempt to protect 
herself and her interests from maritime aggression. 

What has Mexico done? In the first place she has a score of 
warships, the smallest of which could dispose of our little revenue 
cruiser, the Canada, in a single round. More than that, she has 
a definite maritime programme, which embraces not only the con- 
struction of large, up-to-date battleships, and the training of 
officers and men to serve in them, but also the development of 
her mercantile marine. The Government assists steamship com- 
panies by purchasing or guaranteeing their bonds, and by grant- 
ing liberal subsidies to those engaged in both coasting and foreign 
traffic. The Government also maintains three nautical colleges 
and as many training-ships, where cadets of good family are not 
only trained both for the naval and merchant service, but also 
receive a salary of $50 a month while undergoing their training, 
In addition to this cadets are placed in English, French, and 
German merchant vessels in order that they may learn foreign 
languages and add to their store of technical knowledge. Unlike 
British or Canadian apprentices, who have to pay a large premium, 
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and then work like ordinary sailors for a shilling a month, the 
Mexican cadets are treated as first-class pessengers, and at the 
same time receive a salary equal, if we consider the standards of 
living in the two countries, to the wages of the first officer in the 
average Canadian vessel. The principle of developing the mer- . 
cantile marine part passu with the Mexican navy is quite sound, 
and should be imitated by the Canadian Government. As yet, 
however, Canada has done nothing in this direction. It is true 
that arrangements are made for a small number of nautical lectures 
at certain ports during a few months of the year, and that an 
instructor was formerly employed on the Canada, which then pos- 
sessed one midshipman, who certainly got his full share of indi- 
vidual attention. 

At present Canada’s naval resources fall short of that possessed 
by the “pickaninny republics” of Hayti and San Domingo. 
Not until Canadians have a navy at least equal to that of Mexico, 
and an efficient organisation of training facilities, will it be 
possible to say that they have shouldered the burdens of nation- 
hood. Itis a question at present of Canadian self-defence, not 
of helping Great Britain to defend British territory and trade in 
the event of a collision with Germany and Austria, Germany’s 
ally, or any other coalition of Great Powers. However, there is 
every reason to believe that the mission of Sir Frederic Borden 
and Mr. Brodeur will result in a new order of things, that Canada 
is at last about to find the ships, men, and money for their own 
separate navy, which will primarily exist to defend her own 
shores and her own commerce, and, secondarily, be a contribution 
in case of need to the Sea-power which is the only security for 
the existence of the British Empire. There will be no difficulty 
in solving the problem of control. As Mr. D. D. Mann pointed 
out in an admirable article in your Review, getting to the heart 
of the matter in a single phrase, “we shall get our instructors, 
not our instructions,” from the Mother Country. 


9 


~_ 


It is pleasant to see that Mr. Lloyd-George’s Budget, the 
Socialistic fig-leaf designed to hide the nakedness of Free Trade 
so-called, has been severely criticised in the British House of 
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Commons, and that, in particular, two Canadian-born members 
co-operated in a very effective attack on the resolution in 
Committee of Ways and Means providing that the stamp duties 
charged on marketable securities transferable by delivery and 
share warrants or stock certificates to bearer, should be doubled. 
Mr. Hamar Greenwood began the attack by pointing out that the 
result of putting a tax on bearer bonds would be that the taking 
up in this country of Canadian municipal loans would not be 
continued to the same extent as formerly, and that the American 
investor would gain the opportunities of sound profitable invest- 
ments lost by the British investor. Since “trade follows the 
loan,” other evils would follow the adoption of a short-sighted 
method of raising revenue, which might be described as “ picking 
cherries by cutting down the trees.” Mr. Bonar Law followed 
up his fellow Canadian’s forcible epigrams by pointing out that 
the increased stamp duties would have the effect of driving from 
Great Britain a large portion of the financial middleman’s business 
which, as every Free Trade economist admits, is now one of 
Great Britain’s chief sources of income. Mr. Lloyd-George is no 
business man—indeed, he knows less about ‘‘the City ” than his 
chief, which is saying a good deal—and his reply to those criti- 
cisms was foolishly flippant. He does not see that a country 
where money cannot be properly invested owing to a fiscal policy 
which opens the home market to foreigners who reserve theirs 
for their own benefit, must invest its savings abroad wherever— 
as in Canada more especially—a good rate of interest can be 
procured with safety. Such taxes as the new stamp duties have 
the effect of driving borrowers to other money markets, thus 
diminishing the impoitance of London, at present the world’s 
financial centre. The Chancellor’s man Friday (the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury) let a common Radical fallacy out of 
his Gladstone bag. He said that “last year Canada had taken 
£40,000,000 out of the country.”’ These people think, apparently, 
that the money was somehow conveyed in the Shakespearean 
sense. They do not understand that the borrowing of money is 
as beneficial to the lender as to the borrower. The British 
investor must find good investments, or he will not be able to 
pay his income-tax; or rather, will have no income to be taxed, 
But it is useless to expect a knowledge of such matters from a 
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Government that can serve neither God nor Mammon, but only 
that deity of delusions—Gammon, 

According to Mr. Paish, a competent authority, who recently 
addressed the Royal Statistical Society on the subject, the over- 
seas investments of Great Britain amount to £3,000,000 in the 
aggregate. About half of this gigantic sum has been invested 
in the outlying portions of the Empire, of which Canada is now 
the favourite field for planting capital. Provided Canadian pro- 
moters are careful not to deceive the British investor—an astute 
business man, who obtains an average interest of 5-2 per cent. on 
his gigantic investments, and never forgets or forgives dishonesty 
on the part of the seekers after financial help—there is really no 
reason why she should not continue to occupy this honourable 
and profitable position. But it is to be regretted that the British 
investor confines his attention to what may be called official 
Canadian securities, leaving industrials and real estate—even 
more profitable investments—to his American rivals, The 
following excerpt from the report of a special representative of the 
United States Trade and Commerce Department is especially 
significant: 

The building of the Canadian industries has been due to United States 
capital. In the case of many industries, substantially all the capital is from 
the States. In other cases capital is Canadian. while the industries are managed 
by parties from the United States, and the articles are duplicates of those 
manufactured in the mills of this country (the United States). No trustworthy 
calculation can be made of the amount of capital actually transferred from the 
United States to the Canadian industrial enterprises during a given period. An 
estimate by a Montreal bank manager of the American investments of that 
city, fixed the maximum at 25,000,000 dollars during the past five years, 
although 75,000,000 dollars had been claimed. It is not, however, the actual 
amount of the capital that is so important. as the fact that the United States 
has a direct or indirect interest in so many Canadian concerns, and money is 
constantly flowing back and forth, some of it in the form of dividends from 
branch factories, and probably a larger proportion in the form of purchases of 
raw material and factory supplies. The establishment of branches of American 
factories on Canadian soil is not recent, but the movement has been very marked 
during the past five years. Many of their enterprises draw not only their 
raw material, but machinery parts and partly fabricated materials, from the 
factories in this country (the United States). This is particularly shown in 
branches of the iron and steel industry. 

This statement makes Canadians regret all the more the ten- 
dency of the British market to keep so strictly to official bonds, 
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and in this connection it is well to repeat the opinion of the 
London manager of the Bank of Montreal: 


In respect to investment in water-power and industrial securities proper, 
England—much more Scotland—shows a marked timidity. Generally speaking 
the Englishman shuns water-power securities, looking upon them as highly 
speculative industrials, though, as a matter of fact, they are on a higher plane 
than industrials in a general sense of the term, being public utility companies, 
more frequently than not affording most excellent security with good interest 
return; unlike manufacturing concerns, subject to trade fluctuations and tarift 
changes, they have a business in perpetuity. 


This attitude gives the American his chance, and an oppor- 
tunity of improving it. It would be interesting to know why 
British capital continues to be so largely interested in American 
railways and similar ventures, when it is now admitted that the 
limitation of wheat-growing in the United States is already in 
sight, and, in consequence, railway enterprises will to some 
extent be checked, while railway construction in Canada is not 
yet one-fifth of what will be required to develop Canada’s re- 
sources to an extent equal to those of the States. The Americans 
have been securing large interests in industrial concerns in Canada, 
which would afford British capital exactly the same amount 
of profit if invested therein. It may be said that this has been 
done in some cases to avoid the customs tariff, but the fact 
remains that there are 122 industrial concerns in Canada which 
are American in origin, and financed with American money, to 
the extent of probably 125,000,000 dollars. In addition, one 
sees frequent references to Americans negotiating for control of 
development schemes concerning natural resources. For ex- 
ample, if President Hill, of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
has not already secured a controlling interest in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company, in which district it is estimated there is 
sufficient coal, if mined at the rate of 4,000,000 tons a year, to 
last for 500 years, it is not for the want of his trying to do so; 
and I think it may be accepted as a fact which is much to be 
regretted. Since it is our policy to put the Empire on a business 
footing, these facts should be carefully considered by the Impe- 
rialist. Every British sovereign invested in Greater Britain is a 
golden link of Empire. 

E. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


AustTRALIA, May 12, 1909. 


I po not remember any previous occasion on which it has been 
so difficult to tell the truth about Australian feeling as it is now. 
The difficulty does not lie in finding out what the truth is: any 
intelligent observer who takes the trouble to disbelieve his morning 
paper and make his own inquiries can get at that very easily. But 
for English readers the truth must be disillusionising ; and it is 
not at all easy, at twelve thousand miles’ range, to make them 
understand exactly where their illusions merge into reality. Ever 
since the end of March they have been told that Australia is 
intensely loyal—witness her offer of a “ Dreadnought”; is it pos- 
sible to convince them that the offer has been to a large extent ex- 
torted from unwilling Australians, and yet to leave them believers 
in the intense loyalty ? 

If I fail in either part of that message, I am not telling the 
truth convincingly. That you must put down to my discredit— 
and believe in spite of me. For now, if ever—now, when all the 
influences from without are apparently forcing the Empire into 
a genuine unity—it would be fatal to have those influences 
counteracted, and that unity falsified, by misunderstandings 
within; and misunderstandings there must inevitably be, if you 
in England believe either that Australia in the mass favours the 
“Dreadnought” offer, or that her reason for not favouring it is 
in the slightest degree tainted with disloyalty or the faintest 
desire for eventual separation. 

When the suggestion was first made, late in March, men felt 
throughout the Australian cities a certain thrill of excitement. 
It was a big thing, and a new thing, and it seemed to fit in for 
the moment with the almost universal desire to remind foreign 
nations that they had an Empire, not merely an island, to deal 
with. But that sort of thrill is nothing more than an emotion; 
only instantaneous and dominating leadership can transform it 
into a motive force. That was lacking. Mr. Fisher, the Prime 


Minister, had other plans already in his portfolio, which he felt 


—and which Australians at large have since felt—to be more 
practical and more valuable from the Imperial point of view. 
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Mr. Deakin, then on a tour through the coastal towns of northern 
New South Wales, had plans not very different from Mr. Fisher’s; 
when he heard of the suggestion, his immediate answer was: ‘‘ The 
spirit is admirable, but we have better ways of using our money 
to the same end.” That settled the fate of the proposal, as far 
as Australian feeling was concerned. 

Two more disasters soon befell. New Zealand’s Premier, 
who is much distrusted this side of the Tasman Sea, rushed in 
with his offer of one or more “ Dreadnoughts.’’ In London, if 
we can judge from a speech of Mr. Balfour’s, that was taken to 
mean the offer of nearly two—maybe nearly four—millions in 
cash out of revenue. Here it was understood from the first as 
an offer to borrow from England the cash required, and to load 
New Zealand’s already overburdened Treasury with an extra 
£70,000 or so of interest. Put in that way, the offer lost its 
spectacular quality, and took on a comic aspect; “‘ Lend mea 
shilling and Pll shout you a drink” was the epigram which 
summed it up for very many Australians, and its effect on the 
movement in Australia was the reverse of inspiring. And hard 
upon this came the discovery that the movement was being used 
for petty political purposes. It gained one advocate of import- 
ance—Mr. Deakin, who on his return to Melbourne was inveigled 
by his Victorian supporters into an advocacy which might save 
their political lives. But although he (and, to its honour, the 
Sydney Morning Herald) has tried to drag the question outside the 
sphere of party politics, hardly any one else has helped them. It 
is far too useful inside. It has given Mr. Cook and Mr. Bruce 
Smith and their friends a weapon against the Labour Ministry 
which they would be loth to lose—a chance of calling them “dis- 
loyal” and “ separatists” from one end of Australia to the other. 
“What! we long to help the Mother Country in her hour of need 
and you refuse to let us? Shame on you!” When you think, 
the fallacy is obvious; but political audiences don’t think. It has 
also given the enemies of the local squadron proposals a chance 
to impair seriously the success of those proposals, both by repre- 
senting them as parochial and useless to the Empire, and by 
depriving the Commonwealth—if the “Dreadnought” offer is forced 
through—of the money necessary to build its destroyers. Mr. 
A. A. Dangar, one of the original donors of £10,000 to the ‘‘Dread- 
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nought” fund, has from the first openly expressed his hope that as 
a result of that action “this wretched attempt ata fleet” will never 
come into being; and other donors and advocates have used equal 
candour with more or less publicity. 

These considerations, as might be expected, did not make the 
movement a whit more popular with the public at large. It was 
evidently a miss-fire; when the press began to give prominence 
to little girls’ threepences and to suggestions for a lottery to help 
along the fund, it came near being a laughing-stock. The fund 
itself existed only in New South Wales; Melbourne adopted the 
thriftier method of calling on the Governments to provide the 
money, and the other States did nothing at all. Obviously im- 
mediate action was necessary, if the press which had invented the 
movement, and the politicians who hoped to use it, were not to 
be discredited by its abject failure. The Prime Minister was 
obdurate. The State Premiers must be attacked. Mr. Kidston 
proved as obdurate as Mr. Fisher; Mr. Price, in South Australia, 
was hardly likely to do anything that might embarrass a fellow 
Labourite; Tasmania was sympathetic, but too poor to help 
actively; the Victorian Premier pooh-poohed the whole thing ; 
Mr. Wade in New South Wales and Mr. Moore in Western Aus- 
tralia preferred an increase in the naval subsidy. But both Mr. 
Wade and Mr. Murray (the Victorian) were insecure in their 
places. Great pressure was brought to bear on them; at last 
they were induced to agree on making an offer to the Prime 
Minister—if he would alter his mind and give Britain a ‘* Dread- 
nought,” the two big States would pay their share out of their 
own moneys, and the others would then probably follow suit. 
The others then promptly repudiated this suggestion, Mr. Fisher 
refused the offer; Mr. Murray seized the opportunity to announce 
that he was “not so sure” the big States’ offer would stand 
without the co-operation of their fellows. ‘I’m not sure,” he 
added, ‘‘that New South Wales feels ardent enough to join with 
Victoria only.” It seemed that the end had come. 

But the Sydney newspapers that reported Mr. Murray’s re- 
marks reported in the next column the hearty welcome given in 
_ England to “ Australia’s splendid offer of a ‘ Dreadnought.’” We 
rubbed our eyes. It was quite certain that Australia had done 
nothing of the kind; yet here was England profusely grateful, 
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extolling our generosity to the skies (so the cablegrams told us 
—I take no responsibility for the statement), on account of some 
mythical offer which nobody had made. Then it came out that 
the Wade-Murray suggestion already described had been de- 
liberately distorted by a section of the Melbourne press into an 
offer to Britain: “The Premiers are prepared to offer a ‘ Dread- 
nought’ to Britain and to pay their share on a per capita basis” * 
—and that this had been cabled, in language even more condensed, 
to the British press, 

Lie as it was, that message has completely altered the situa- 
tion. ‘“ Now that it has been accepted,” said Mr. Murray next 
day, “we really must strain every nerve to make the offer.” 
Australia’s hand has been forced. She has too many enemies at 
home to risk the inevitable misrepresentations that must follow 
on a withdrawal from the position into which the Melbourne press 
has dragged her. Hither by the Federal Parliament or from the 
two big States the price of a “Dreadnought”’ will be paid or 
borrowed. But it will represent, not the spontaneous freewill 
offering of a daughter nation, but the extorted contribution of a 
sulky boy who has been ordered to put his bright new shilling in 
the plate. The mistake of the naval agreement of 1902 is to be 
repeated; instead of letting Australians help the Empire in their 
own way, they are being partly tricked and partly bullied into giving 
the particular sort of help which some one else, for reasons of 
his own, chooses to insist on. And in the end it will make little 
difference—I am sorry to say it—that the method of help has on 
this occasion been dictated locally instead of from London. 

So far, I have written only of the “Dreadnought” proposals, 
and explained why Australians in the mass do not favour them. 
But that explanation must be qualified in one notable particular. 
In themselves, as a method of Imperial defence put forward by 
local politicians, they find no favour; an increase of the subsidy, 
even, would be less unpopular, and the formation of a strong local 
squadron is undoubtedly the genuine wish of the public heart. 
But the public heart has been stirred beyond its usual round of 
emotions, and has found one thing it desires even more than a 


* As who should say, “In the name of the Australian people, I offer you 


Mr, Editor, a testimonial of £20,000—and I’m prepared to pay my penny 
towards it,” 
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local squadron. It wants to help the Empire in the way the 
Empire most needs. If it could be assured in some official fashion 
that any one of the three ways just mentioned was the most 
advantageous way of giving its help, it would signify its adoption 
of that method ina way that no politician could mistake; Labour 
members have openly declared they would vote for the “ Dread- 
nought” offer if the Admiralty would say that it needed that 
most. I have never before seen the Australian people in quite 
this mood. Usually they are concerned with their own affairs, or 
their own side of a big question, and think they know best about 
what they are concerned with. To-day they are awake to the 
Imperial side of things; they see their own defence as part of the 
greater, the world-wide problem; they are willing and anxious to 
treat it from that aspect. Most of them believe, I am sure, that 
the formation of a strong local squadron is Australia’s best con- 
tribution towards solving the problem. But they would throw 
over their own beliefs in the matter if the highest authorities in 
the Empire advised differently. They will not throw them over 
at the bidding of a few second-rate politicians bent on partisan 
advantage, even if Mr. Deakin sets them the example. As for 
their loyalty, there can be no question of it. 

Before you read this, the immediate dispute will have been 
settled, and you will know whether or no the ‘‘ Dreadnought”’ is to 
be paid for by Australia. Butit has been worth while to discuss 
things in detail, all the same. For whatever is offered will be 
taken in England as a pledge of Australia’s Imperialism—a token 
that she has recognised and is grateful for the Mother Country’s 
care of her. When, therefore, in the coming months and years 
you note a growing fretfulness, an openly expressed irritation with 
the “ Dreadnought ”-givers’ policy, remember the tiue history of 
the offer, and understand that the loyalty and the gratitude will 
remain unimpaired, whatever language may be used about the 
method of showing them which has been imposed upon us. 

The “ Dreadnought” question, because of its involvement with 
Imperial relationships, has for the last six weeks blotted out of 
the public mind all political questions but one. When I last 
wrote, we were waiting for the Prime Minister to deliver his policy 
speechat Gympie, and I made bold to say that it would probably 
announce a non-controversial policy for the coming session. 
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“Defence, a federal immigration policy, and the absorption of 
the Northern Territory ”’ were to be the chief ingredients. They 
were. But they were used to provide anything but a non- 
controversial dish. Defence, for instance, became a controversial 
matter by the intrusion of the “Dreadnought” issue. And 
behind them all—for the Federal Cabinet’s fighting wing in the 
end had its way—loomed up the Federal land-tax. Or, rather, 
it was made the centre of the whole programme: the money for 
strengthening our defences, the land for settling our immigrants, 
are, according to Mr. Fisher’s proposals, to be obtained by its 
means alone. In other ways, too, it is the keynote of the whole 
campaign; for itis a direct challenge to the States’ Rights Party, 
an intrusion on two domains which have hitherto been (the one 
by recent usage, the other by the Constitution) reserved to the 
States. Deprived of any control over the Customs revenue, they 
have been allowed a free hand with direct taxation, and all of 
them* have a land-tax of more or less severity—Victoria’s very 
much Jess, South Australia’s much more. That is merely usage; 
but control of their land is theirs by constitutional right; and it 
cannot be denied that a progressive tax (increasing from a penny 
in the pound on estates worth £5000 to fourpence on those worth 
more than £50,000) must impair that control. States’-Rightists, 
therefore, regard the tax as a long step towards unification; land- 
holders fear it asa new drain on their revenues; constitutionalists 
doubt its legality. In spite of all, it is probably the Labour 
Ministry’s winning card—in proof of which note the strenuous 
efforts made by all anti-Labour politicians to prevent it being 
made the issue at the coming elections. For the dearth of land— 
that is, of course, of fertile land reasonably near a market and 
available for settlement—is more evident, and the need of it more 
urgent, every day; and all the outcries of all the reactionaries 
cannot conceal that this dearth is mainly due to the laziness 
or the selfishness of the biggest landowners. They have been 
warned and reasoned with and implored, and nothing has 
come of it. It is they, and they alone, who will have taught 
the voters of Australia, beyond all possibility of unlearning 

* In Queensland and New South Wales the tax is administered by the 


borough and shire councils as a local rate, but the landowner pays on the unim- 
proved value of his land just the same, 
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again, that a levy on their wealth is the only way to make them 
patriotic. 

But we are not at the elections yet, and the present Federal 
Parliament is on the whole against the land tax. A more imme- 
diately important result, therefore, of the Gympie speech is that 
it has definitely cut apart the last bonds between Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Deakin. The severance was slow in coming. Mr. Deakin 
made a big speech in Sydney early in April, ostensibly a reply to 
the Gympie utterance, and managed to disappoint his expectant 
audience by referring only in the most casual way to the taxing 
proposal, At that time he was evidently trying to remain on 
friendly terms with the Ministry. It was not until he came to 
Queensland, early in May, that he made his clear avowal—for 
Queensland is the State whose considerable areas of unalienated 
fertile soil and whose persistent and well-managed policy in 
regard to immigration and land settlement make the proposed 
Federal intervention least necessary and most objectionable. 
(I do not say it is unnecessary even there—the evil exists there 
as elsewhere; but the need is not so urgent.) In Brisbane, 
therefore, Mr. Deakin definitely made the choice I spoke of two 
months ago. ‘Mr. Fisher’s proposed tax,” he said 


is not at all adapted to Australian conditions. I always have regarded tho land 
tax as a legitimate source of taxation, and asa valuable agency for the encou- 
ragement of closer settlement . . . but I think it should be left in the hands 
of the States. I believe that is the strong opinion of the Australian people. 
But the States must recollect that the patience of the people may be exhausted ; 
therefore, I say, if the States will not bring forward legislation to promote 
closer settlement, they will forfeit their powers, and the Commonwealth will 
properly be called upon to exercise them, 


My own belief is that this speech has come a year too late. 
Mr. Deakin has almost infinite patience, but the Australian people 
has not; and the next Federal elections, which the Labour 
Party—the only one possessing any real continuing organisation 
—will fight solely on the land tax and its dependent proposals 
of the Gympie speech, are likely to show unmistakably how 
exhausted the public’s patience is. But—to return to our 
immediate subject—in the meanwhile Mr. Deakin’s appeal for 
further delay is an overture towards coalition with Labour’s 
opponents, the effect of which is strengthened by his more recent 
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speeches. Labour Ministers are talking darkly about an early 
dissolution; Labour organisations, in Victoria especially, are set 
on running candidates of their own against every Deakinite. A 
July dissolution would mean not only a Labour triumph, but a 
disappearance of the Deakinite Party—unless a coalition saves 
them. The pressure of the threatened members on their chief is 
becoming too great. He, therefore, is showing signs of consider- . 
able irritation at this talk of dissolution, and is beginning to put 
that forward as the final excuse for the coalition against which 
he has so long struggled. The Melbourne hive is a-buzz again; 
the papers are full of scrappy interviews with Messrs. Cook and 
Forrest and Irvine, all of whom seem to spend their time just 
now calling on each other and Mr. Deakin. You will know long 
before you read this whether a coalition comes of all the pother;* 
and you may take it that whatever does come will be the merest 
stop-gap, which will be torn down and trampled to pieces during 
or soon after the elections. They, whether they come in two or 
ten months’ time, will destroy altogether the present confused 
and unnatural party boundaries—they may even act as a solvent 
of the cast-iron Labour pledge; and out of the turmoil the 
optimists among us—of whom I am one—look for the birth of a 
genuine Australian national Parliament. 


* The coalition has come, the Fisher Cabinet has fallen, and Mr. Deakin is 
once more Prime Minister of Australia.—Eprror JV.2. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE GERMAN OBJECTIVE 


To the Editor of Tot Nationat REVIEW 


Srr,—All those who desire that peace, which can only be. secured by a timely 
preparation for war, are deeply indebted to Mr. H. W. Wilson for his articles 

_in the National Review which call attention to the war which is being prepared 
for and forced on us by Germany. It will be an altogether defensive war on 
our part, for I have never yet met a man in England who wishes for an 
offensive war with Germany. It is very interesting to remember that war with 
our Teutonic neighbours, such as that which has already begun to threaten us, 
was predicted by Cavour as far back as 1849—predicted, that is, before Denmark 
was crushed in 1864, before Austria was conquered in 1866, before France was 
overwhelmed in 1870, before Germany was unified, before she had a navy or 
docks, and, above all, before the idea of the Welt politik, which now occupies 
the hearts of most patriotic Germans, had even been conceived. 

May I say one or two words in regard to this German Welt politik? I 
would point out that it probably cannot be realised without the annexation of 
one or two English ports, which, if we were conquered, would be included in 
the treaty of peace. At any rate, as the Germans cannot get at the world 
except through the Channel, they cannot realise their Welt politik at our 
expense, unless they have either one or more of our strongholds in the channel, 
or else an altogether overwhelming navy, which could overawe both France and 
England. While we or France dominate that narrow arm of water which 
unites the North Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, that sea must remain for Germany, 
in time of war, little better than a lake without an outlet. Thus the Welt 
politik, founded on the destruction of our Empire, will be likely to remain an 
unrealised dream until the Germans are in possession of Dover or Portsmouth— 
that is, until, in the words of Sir Edward Grey, England has become the “ con- 
script appendage of some stronger power.” If Germany possessed Dover and 
Gibraltar, she would indeed have realised her Welé politik. 

The difficulties, not in the defence of Great Britain, but in our defending it 
against Germany, are very great. Firstly, they consist in the ignorance and 
lethargy of intelligent men who cannot conceive the possibility of an invasion 
of England, and who will not take the trouble to ascertain, still less to study, 
the established facts as to Germany’s preparations. And, secondly, they con- 
sist in the situation in the House of Commons, that is to say, we have a hundred 
and fifty Little Navy members, who would, if they could, still further reduce 
our means of defence, and, united to them, we have eighty Irish members, who 
wish for the downfall of England. No wonder the Government is paralysed and 
leaves us without any naval margin of superiority to fall back on when our 
time of trial comes. “No margin” what:ver, I repeat; for, if the Germans 
deliver the first blow in a naval war, that may, and probably would, be worth 
a whole squadron of battleships to them, and the margin of safety will then be 
all on_their side. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun T, Mippiemore, 


